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A  Day  in  the  Woods 


IT  WAS  the  first  day  of  school  at  the 
Smithton  Female  Academy.  She  sat  in 
the  center  of  her  small,  bare  room  with  its 
yellow  striped  furniture,  its  ingrain  carpet, 
its  calcimined  walls,  with  her  head  down  on 
the  bright  pink  blotter  spread  on  the  center 
table.  She  was  not  a  new  girl,  not  a  home¬ 
sick  Freshman;  she  was  a  teacher — and  not 
even  a  new  teacher,  for  she  had  been  at  the 
Academy  for  six  years.  Ah,  here  was  the 
rub;  for  six  years  she  had  been  at  this  small 
school  with  its  inadequate  salary  and  the 
limited  opportunities  of  an  obscure  country 
town. 

Katherine  Bentley  had  been  considered  one 
of  the  brightest  girls  in  her  class  at  college, 
and  the  delight  of  being  called  “positively 
brilliant”  had  permeated  through  her  whole 
being  during  those  four  happy  years.  She 
entered  college  feeling  that  she  was  capable 
and  had  a  good  mind;  she  left  believing  that 
she  was  clever  and  intellectual  beyond  the 
ordinary  graduate.  Her  quick  tongue, — the 
girls  seemed  to  love  to  hear  her  talk, — her 
aptness  at  drawing  conclusions,  her  excellent 
memory, — all  these  had  made  her  a  college 
success.  She  delighted  in  writers  at  whose 
meaning  most  of  the  other  girls  could  only 
guess;  she  left  college  feeling  that  the  first 
great  crime  was  ignorance, — intellectual  ig¬ 
norance;  the  second,  commonness, — the  being 
like  other  people;  and  the  third  and  last  was 
“failure,”  writ  across  her  mind  in  flaming 
letters. 

But  into  Katherine’s  life,  like  that  of  many 
a  genius  before  her,  there  came  that  impor¬ 
tant  question  of  money;  she  must  support 
herself  and  help  her  family,  and  teaching 
was  the  only  way  to  do  this, — teaching  at  the 
Smithton  Female  Academy.  Of  course  it  was 
a  blow  to  Katherine’s  fastidious  taste  t  o 
come  in  contact  so  often  with  that  obsolete 
word  “female,”  but  she  had  not  minded  it  at 
first.  She  was  on  her  way  to  a  college  pro¬ 
fessorship  and  could  wait.  But  she  had 
waited  six  years,  and  this  last  summer  her 
desire  had  been  fixed,  not  on  a  college, — oh, 
no;  on  a  large  high  school  in  a  city  which 
paid  proverbially  large  salaries  to  its  teach¬ 
ers.  It  may  have  been  a  sordid  longing  for 
the  exquisite  Katherine,  but  how  she  had 
longed  for  it;  and  her  longing  had  not  been 
gratified.  She  must  come  back  to  the  school 
she  privately  despised  and  the  pupils  she  in¬ 
wardly  scorned. 

She  was  going  over  this  in  her  mind, 
wondering  bitterly  what  had  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  getting  the  Wilton  High  School, 
when  a  great  gong  sounded  through  the  hall 
and  beat  into  her  bare  little  room.  Kather¬ 
ine  sprang  up,  smoothed  her  crinkly  hair  at 
the  crinkly  little  mirror,  poured  a  little 
water  from  the  cracked  pitcher, — she  -had 
cracked  it  last  year,— and  hastily  dabbed 
her  eyes. 

She  took  her  appointed  place  in  the  great 
dining  room.  The  clatter  of  dishes,  the  girl¬ 
ish  laughter,  the  exclamations  of  welcome, 
made  an  unpleasant  hubbub  to  her.  But  the 
old  girls  were  used  to  Miss  Bentley’s  aloof¬ 
ness  and  the  new  girls  were  too  homesick  to 
notice  a  teacher.  On  Katherine’s  right  sat 
one  of  the  most  miserable  specimens.  She 
was  a  small  girl  with  freckled  face,  reddish 
hair,  her  round  blue  eyes  swollen  with  weep¬ 
ing;  her  snub  nose  was  red,  and  she  dropped 
dreary  salt  tears  into  her  soup. 

It  struck  Katherine  that  anything  more 
abjectly  forlorn  and  commonplace  she  had 
never  seen;  then  in  the  midst  of  her  disgust 
she  remembered  her  tears  of  a  little  before, 
and  she  spoke  to  the  girl: 

“Come,  come,”  she  said,  “cheer  up;  it  isn’t 
naif  so  bad  as  it  seems.  The  teachers  are  all 
as  nice  as  I  am.” 

The  little  red-headed  girl  bubbled  into  her 
plate  that  nobody  could  be  any  nicer. 

“We  all  cry  the  first  day,  sometimes  even 
the  teachers,” — she  blushed  as  she  spoke, — 
“but  we  don’t  spoil  our  dinners.” 

“O  Miss  Bentley,  I  didn’t  suppose  you 
ever  cried!”  called  out  one  of  the  girls. 

Katherine  laughed  and  thereafter  kindly 
overlooked  the  sobbing  newcomer. 

That  evening,  when  Katherine  was  having 
another  desolate  time  in  her  room  indulging 
in  that  bitterest  of  emotions  —  self  -  pity, 
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there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  There  in 
the  hallway  stood  her  forlorn  little  comrade 
of  the  dinner  table.  Katherine  simply  stared 
for  a  moment, — it  was  a  cold  stare,  but  the 
child  was  too  tear-blinded  to  note  it.  She 
fell  into  the  amazed  Katherine’s  arms.  If  she 
could  have  seen  Katherine’s  expression 
above  the  red  hair,  the  visitor  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  run  away.  Girls  were  not  wont  to 
cling  to  the  literature  teacher  of  the  acadeny. 

“I  want  to  go  home,”  wailed  Katherine’s 
caller. 

“Oh,  no,  you  don’t,”  said  Katherine;  it 
struck  her  that  she  was  not  especially  bril¬ 
liant  in  this  emergency. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do,  I  do,”  wailed  the  child, “but 
I  can’t,  I  can’t.  My  mother’s  in  Europe  and 
papa’s  shut  up  the  house.  What  shall  I  do? 

I  can’t  go  home!  What  shall  I  do?” 

Katherine  looked  frowningly  at  the  bowed 
head,  but  as  she  was  about  to  make  some  tell¬ 
ing  sarcasm  she  remembered  her  own  misery. 

“Come  in  a  moment,”  she  said  kindly,  and 
she  drew  her  sobbing  guest  into  the  room 
and  down  on  the  divan,  and  to  her  own 
amazement,  really  comforted  her. 

The  routine  of  the  school  commenced  and 
the  little  red-haired  girl  grew  more  resigned, 
though  she  still  had  an  unhappy  gift  of  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears  at  unexpected  moments.  She 
became  Katherine’s  devoted  satellite,  and 
Katherine  sometimes  wondered  why  she  did 
not  repel  her  advances  as  she  had  done  those 
of  the  other  girls.  She  decided  at  last  it  was 
because  the  child  asked  and  expected  nothing 
and  consequently  was  never  obtrusive.  The 
days  brought  Katherine  no  nearer  content; 
she  grew  colder,  more  forbidding  and  more 
rigorous  in  her  class  requirements.  In  her 
Freshman  literature  one  day  she  demanded  a 
theme,  laying  down  so  many  rules  for  its 
construction  that  the  face  of  her  devoted  lit¬ 
tle  pupil  grew  positively  white. 

“But  what’s  the  subject,  Miss  Bentley?” 
she  inquired  anxiously. 

“Any  subject  you  choose,”  said  Katherine. 
“I  intend  to  give  you  the  widest  latitude 
in  order  that  you  may  use  your  originality.” 

She  wanted  to  add,  “If  you  have  any,”  but 
refrained. 

“But  won’t  you  please  suggest  something?” 
said  the  same  anxious  voice. 

“Oh,  write  about  somewhere  you’ve  been 
or  something  you’ve  seen,  like  “A  Day  in  the 
Woods”  or  “A  Visit  to  Chicago?”  said  Kath¬ 
erine  as  the  bell  rang. 

That  evening  as  she  sat  in  her  room 
wrapped  in  her  usual  unpleasant  thoughts, 
again  there  came  a  knock,  at  the  door,  and  as 
on  that  first  evening,  the  little  Freshman 
stood  before  her.  She  was  wrapped  in  a  yel¬ 
low  and  pink  bathrobe  and  held  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  in  her  hand. 

“Come  in,  Pansy.”  Katherine  disliked  this 
name  almost  as  much  as  she  did  “female.” 
She  spoke  impatiently,  as  she  so  often  did  of 
late.  “O  Miss  Bentley,  I  don’t  mean  to 
bother  you,  but  I’ve  been  thinking  and  think¬ 
ing  about  my  composition,  and  somehow  I 
can’t  think  of  hardly  anything  to  write.  I’m 
afraid  I’m  not  very  bright.” 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  get  discouraged,  Pansy, 
but  you  know  I  can’t  tell  you  what  to  write.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  I’ve  been  thinking  and 
thinking  about  ‘A  Day  in  the  Woods.’  I 
thought  that  would  be  a  beautiful  topic,  but: 
I’ve  just  got  the  introduction  written — you: 
know  you  said  an  introduction  must  be  gen¬ 
eral.  I  think  I’ve  got  that  right.” 

Katherine’s  face  brightened;  so  she  really 
had  made  some  impression  on  Pansy.  “Have: 
you  it  with  you?  Would  you  like  to  read  it: 
to  me?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Bentley,”  said  Pansy.  She  stood! 
up  very  straight  in  the  center  of  the  room., 
wrapped  in  her  pink  and  yellow  robe.  Witb 
the  eclat  of  an  orator  she  unfolded  her  sheet: 
of  foolscap. 

She  made  a  little  bow.  “A  Day  i  n  the: 
Woods,”  she  announced  solemnly.  “How 
pleasant  it  is  to  spend  a  day  in  the  woods,  or 
to  spend  a  day  anywhere!” 

-  Katherine  gave  a  convulsive  cough , 
strangled  and  stooped  to  pick  up  her  hand  ¬ 
kerchief.  There  was  silence. 

“Go  on,”  said  Katherine,  looking  up  anci 
meeting  the  honest  blue  eyes. 


“That’s  all.” 

“All.”’ 

“Yes;  you  know  I  said  it  was  just  the  in¬ 
troduction.  Is — isn’t  it  general  enough?” 

“Why,  yes;  I  think — perhaps  it’s  a  little 
too  general.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry.  How  shall  I  make  it 
more — not  general?” 

“Well,  what  else  were  you  intending  to 
say  ?” 

“I  didn’t  know;  that’s  why  I  wanted  to 
ask  you— I  thought  perhaps  you  might  sug¬ 
gest.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  do  the  day  you  spent 
in  the  woods?” 

“I  never  really  spent  a  day  in  the  woods. 
I’ve  always  been  to  the  seashore.” 

“Well,  then  why  in  the  world  did  you  try 
to  write  about  it?” 

“I  thought  it  was  such  a  nice  subject,  and 
you  suggested — ” 

“But  you  mustn’t  take  my  suggestions  like 
that,”  said  Katherine  irritably.  “You  must 
be  independent,  and  never,  never,  never 
write  about  things  of  which  you  know 
nothing.” 

The  child’s  face  fell.  “But  I  don’t  know 
much  about  anything.” 

Katherine  regarded  her  with  pitying 
thoughtfulness.  “Can’t  you  write  about  your 
first  night  at  school  and  how  homesick  you 
were?” 

The  child’s  face  lighted.  “Oh,  yes,  I  could 
— and  how  big  the  dining-room  looked,  and 
how  there  seemed  a  million  girls  and  the 
dishes  rattling — oh,  it  almost  makes  me  cry 
to  think  of  it!” 

“Don’t,”  said  Katherine.  “Just  write  it, 
and  call  it  ‘The  First  Night.’  ” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  beautiful  title,”  cried  Pansy. 
“How  good  you  are,  Miss  Bentley!” 

After  the  yellow  and  pink  bathrobe  had 
trailed  away,  Katherine  laughed,  albeit  with 
curling  lip.  “Such  a  little  idiot,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  and  then  she  settled  herself  to  write 
for  some  hours  on  “The  Religion  of  Brown¬ 
ing.”  Katherine  had  been  flattered  when 
first  asked  to  do  this  by  a  well-known  so¬ 
ciety,  but  now  there  was  no  pleasure  in  it: 
there  seemed  to  be  no  pleasure  in  anything 
of  late.  The  beauty  of  life  seemed  to  have 
turned  to  dust  and  ashes. 

It  was  very  late  that  night  before  Kather¬ 
ine  crept  into  bed,  too  tired  with  her  labors 
to  lie  awake  and  brood  on  her  shortcomings. 
As  her  head  touched  the  pillow  she  fell 
asleep.  She  slept  so  soundly  that  she  did  not 
hear  a  sudden  call  and  hubbub  in  the  hall, 
did  not  smell  the  sickening  smoke  that  rolled 
in  through  her  transom  and  still  further 
deadened  her  sleeping  senses.  She  did  not  see 
the  little  figure  in  a  pink  and  yellow  bath¬ 
robe  that  came  sliding  through  the  transom 
and  fell  in  a  bruised  heap  on  the  floor.  The 
first  thing  Katherine  thought  was  that  some¬ 
body  was  smothering  her  with  a  pillow,  and 
she  struck  out  drowsily. 

“Don’t,  don’t;  let  me  alone!”  she  muttered. 
“Little  idiot!” 

But  the  little  idiot  would  not  let  her  alone. 

“O  Miss  Bentley,  Miss  Bentley,”  sobbed 
Pansy,  “please  wake  up;  oh,  please  wake  up. 
It’s  a  fire.  Wake  up!”  She  gave  Katherine 
a  vigorous  if  not  respectful  shaking,  and  the 
teacher  opened  heavy  eyes. 

“Why,  it’s  you,  Pansy!  What  do  you  want 
Oh,  yes,  I  remember — ‘How  pleasant  it  is  to 
spend  a  day  in  the  woods — ’  Why,  Pansy!' 
This  last  was  in  Katherine’s  own  voice  and 
she  sat  up  abruptly. 

“O  Miss  Bentley,  it’s  a  fire!  Come  quick! 
Your  room  is  so  high  and  the  girls  didn’t 
know  where  you  were,  so  I  slid  through  the 
transom.  And  here’s  your  wrapper.  Oh,  please 
hurry!” 

Through  Katherine’s  smoke-dulled  brain 
Pansy’s  plan  began-  t  o  filter.  Katherine 
sprang  lip,  threw  her  wrapper  about  her, 
unlocked  her  door,  and  with  Pansy’s  hand  in 
hers,  stepped  into  the  dense,  impenetrable 
smoke  of  the  hall.  She  started  back  with  a 
cry  of  horror: 

“Oh,  what  shall  we  do?  We  can’t  go  there, 
we — ” 

Pansy  stepped  forward,  holding  tightly  to 
Katherine’s  hand. 
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“We’ve  got  to  go,  Miss  Bentley,  to  the 
fire  escape — it’s  the  only  way,”  and  to  Kath¬ 
erine’s  amazement  the  girl  she  had  called 
“Little  idiot”  took  the  lead,  drawing  the 
staggering  Katherine  toward  the  fire  escape 
at  the  end  of  the  smoke-filled  hall. 

As  they  came  out  on  the  narrow  iron  plat¬ 
form,  the  cool  night  air  blew  the  smoke  away 
from  their  smarting  eyes.  They  went  down 
the  fire  escape  to  its  lowest  limit  and  then 
stood  for  a  moment  waiting  while  the  willing 
firemen  brought  a  ladder,  for  they  were  still 
at  some  height  above  the  ground.  Katherine 
looked  out  across  the  moon-lighted  slopes,  at 
the  clumps  of  trees  casting  long,  grotesque 
shadows  far  afield,  at  the  deep,  still  sky 
above;  then  turned  one  shuddering  glance 
backward  at  the  furnace  behind  them.  Life 
seemed  suddenly  sweeter  and  simpler.  She 
threw  both  arms  around  Pansy. 

“O  my  dear,  it’s  good  to  be  alive,  and 
it's  to  you  I  owe  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  spend 
a  day  anywhere.” 

Pansy,  in  the  pink  and  yellow  bathrobe, 
blinked  and  choked  against  Katherine's 
shoulder. 

A  little  later  Katherine  sat  in  one  of  the 
neighbors’  houses,  for  the  village  people  had 
opened  their  homes  to  the  homeless.  Opposite 
her,  in  a  haircloth  rocker,  sat  one  of  the 
Smithton  teachers,  a  woman  who  had  been 
at  the  school  for  twenty  years. 

“You  don’t  suppose  they’ll  close  up  the 
school,  do  you?  What  should  I  do  if  they  did! 
It's  such  a  beautiful  school.” 

Katherine  looked  at  the  tired,  middle-aged 
face;  the  tragedy  of  many  a  teacher’s  life 
showed  in  the  tear-dulled  eyes. 

“It  is  a  beautiful  school,”  said  Katherine 
heartily.  “Oh.  no.  I  think  they  won’t  close 
it.” 


“Of  course  I’m  thankful  my  life  is  spared,” 
went  on  the  other  teacher.  “I  didn’t  hear  a 
sound  until  a  dozen  girls  pounded  at  my 
door.” 

Katherine  said  nothing.  Only  one  girl  had 
thought  of  her.  JL  L _ X- 

The  school  was  not  closed,  for  after  it  was 
all  over  and  calm  had  descended  on  Smithton, 
it  was  found  that  only  one  wing  of  the  school 
building  had  been  damaged,  and  that  while 
this  was  rebuilding,  neighboring  houses  could 
be  rented  for  the  accommodation  of  roomless 
students. 

“I  always  said  it  was  a  pretty  poor  philos¬ 
ophy  that  comforted  itself  with  thinking  how 
much  worse  it  might  have  been,”  Katherine 
told  herself,  “but  it  has  helped  me  this  time.” 

The  winter  wore  away,  outwardly  much 
like  six  other  winters  of  Katherine’s  life, 
but  inwardly  she  was  a  different  woman. 
Little  Pansy  Winton  still  adored  her,  and 
Katherine’s  affection,  newly  opening  to  the 
commonplace  world  about  her,  found  a  happy 
center  in  this  child.  She  learned  all  about 
Pansy’s  life  and  home;  she  knew  that  she 
lived  in  that  city  in  which  was  the  high 
school  of  her  longing  and  disappointment. 
But  she  thought  little  of  that  now.  Some¬ 
times  she  wondered  if  with  the  birth  of  her 
new  content,  ambition  was  dead.  The  win¬ 
ter  wore  to  the  spring  and  the  time  of  the 
Freshman  picnic.  Katherine  was  asked  to 
chaperone  it;  this  was  the  first  time  the 
girls  themselves  had  asked  her  chaperonage. 

It  was  a  wonderful  spring  day,  and  the 
girls  had  selected  a  lovely  spot  just  over  the 
green  hills  that  bounded  Smithton.  Pansy 
came  toward  Katherine  and  sat  down  beside 
her  on  the  fragrant  carpet  of  pine  needles; 
the  girl  held  a  n  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
Katherine  looked  at  her  smiling.  “How 


pleasant  it  is  to  spend  a  day  in  the  woods,  or 
to  spend  a  day  anywhere!” 

Pansy  flushed  to  her  bright  hair.  “Oh, 
don’t,  Miss  Bentley;  please  don’t  mention 
that  again.  I  do  better  now,  anyway.  My 
father  says  he  never  knew  anybody  to  im¬ 
prove  so  much  in  letter-writing  as  I  have 
done  in  such  a  short  time.” 

“Of  course  you’ve  improved,  Pansy,  but 
you  mustn’t  expect  me  to  forget  your  day  in 
the  woods;  it’s  been  a  helpful  motto  to  me 
all  winter  to  remember  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
spend  a  day  anywhere.” 

“This  letter  is  about  you?”  said  Pansy, 
looking  up  archly  as  if  to  divert  Katherine’s 
attention. 

“Is  it?”  asked  Katherine,  idly  smiling. 
“How  you  must  bore  your  parents  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  me !  ’  ’ 

“My  father  is  one  of  the  school  committee 
at  Wilton;  he’s  just  been  appointed,  and  he 
says  they’re  going  to  change  the  literature 
teacher  at  the  high  school  and  he  wonders 
if  you  wouldn’t  like  it.  The  man  who  has 
just  left  the  committee  wanted  to  put  in  a 
certain  teacher,  but  she  hasn’t  succeeded, 
and  if  you  want  it,  you  can  have  i  t;  and 
papa  says  anybody  that  can  do  what  you  have 
done  with  me —  O  Miss  Bentley!  don’t,  Miss 
Bentley!  Oh,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,  Pansy  dear,  nothing.”  Kather¬ 
ine  was  struggling  with  her  handkerchief. 
“Just  leave  me  alone  for  a  moment,  dearie — 
just  a  moment — I — ” 

Patsy  turned  at  once  to  go,  but  as  she  went 
she  said:  “I  didn’t  think  you’d  mind  if  I 
spoke  of  it,  Miss  Bentley,  and  you  know  I’m 
going  there  next  year — ” 

“Mind!”  cried  Katherine;  “O  Pansy,  it  is 
pleasant  to  spend  a  day  in  the  woods,  or  to 
spend  a  day  anywhere!” 
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A  LITTLE  SLEEPYHEAD. 

Five-year-old  Daisy  was  going  to  school  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  Sho  was  so  excited  about 
it  she  could  hardly  get  to  sleep  the  night  before, 
and  was  wide-awake  at  five  o'clock  in  tho  morning, 
instead  of  sleeping  till  soven,  ns  usual.  It  did 
seem  as  if  nine  o’clock  would  never  como,  but  it 
did.  Margie  May  called  for  her  and  they  wont 
off  to  school  hand  in  hand. 

So  many  little  girls  and  boys  as  there  were 
there!  Daisy  looked  around  with  wondering 
oyes,  and  sat  vory  still,  .watching  tho  opening 
exercises  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  tho  line  of  children  standing  in  the  floor  to 
sing  began  to  waver  up  and  down  strangely,  the 
singing  sounded  far  off  like  tho  buzzing  of  bees, 
and  Daisy’s  head  lopped  over  on  to  her  desk.  Tho 
next  thing  Bhe  knew  the  teacher  was  saying : 

“Come;  dear,  it’s  cloven  o’clock,  and  school  is 
over  for  tho  forenoon.  Wake  up  and  go  home 
now  with  the  other  children.” 

"What  did  you  learn  at  school,  Daisy  ?"  asked 
mamma. 


"I  didn’t  harm  anything.  I  sleeped,”  said 
Daisy. 

"Not  alt  the  time!” 

"Yes’in.  I  wab  hearing  ’em  sing  to  begin 
school,  and  tho  next  thing  I  knew  school  was  out !” 

"How  did  you  like  school,  Daisy  ?”  asked  papa 
at  dinner. 

"Oli,  pitty  well.  I  had  a  boo-ful  nap!” 

"I  think  you  would  better  not  try  to  go  to 
school  in  tho  afternoon  for  a  few  days,”  said 
mamma.  "You  always  have  a  nap  after  dinner, 
and  you  would  probably  bo  sleepy  at  school. 
Better  stay  at  home  and  have  your  nap.” 

"Oil,  no,  let  her  go  to  school!  Sho  can’t  sleep 
all  tho  time.  Can  you,  puss  ?”  laughed  papa. 

“Courso  not,”  said  Daisy. 

She  romped  with  hor  little  dog  all  tho  nooning, 
except  at  dinner,  so  she  waB  really  tired  when  she 
went  to  school  again  at  ono  o’clock. 

It  wns  a  warm,  drowsy  afternoon,  and  soveral 
of  tho  little  folks  were  sleepy.  Daisy  thought  sho 
wasn’t;  but  her  head  was  tired,  and  she  laid  it 
down  on  tier  arm  on  tho  desk  to  rest  it  while  she 
was  waiting  for  hor  class  to  read.  Off  she  went 
to  sleep  again,  and  didn’t  wake  up  till  the  last 
class  was  almost  through. 

"AVell!  well!”  said  papa,  when  lie  found  Daisy 
had  slopt  all  through  her  first  day  of  school. 
"You  ask  your  teacher,  to-morrow,  if  it  Is  liest  to 
send  in  a  crib  for  my  littlo  sleepyhead !” 

Mattie  AY.  Bakkh. 
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AFTER  hi 8  father's 
yLA  death,  Silas  Rose 
*  *  si»ent  many  hours  on 
the  circular  bench  that  en¬ 
closed  the  nmple-trce.  The 
place  seemed  strangely 
quiet;  no  tapping  of  an 
angry  can e  was  to  lie  heard 
from  the  house,  no  thun¬ 
dering  of  a  frenzied  voice. 

After  Incessant  attendance 
on  an  invalid,  Silas  was 
dazed  by  his  liberty,  as 
well  as  by  the  size  of  the 
sum  that  after  many  par¬ 
simonious  years  he  found 
accruing  to  him. 

He  had  always  supposed 
thnt  the  first  tiling  liberty 
would  menu  to  him  would 
be  reading;  but  with  limits 
of  leisure  before  him,  books 
fell  listlessly  from  Ills 
hand.  Instead,  ho  sat 
dully,  watching  the  road 
for  one  who  sometimes 
cume,  and  gazing  toward 
the  belfry  of  Mapleton 
Academy,  two  miles  off, 
the  yellow  building  In 
which  he  had  onco  gone 
to  school. 

When  he  had  left  school 
he  lmd  been  In  his  last 
year.  College  was  bright 
before  him  when  lie  had 
come  home  because  his 
father,  suddenly  stricken 
with  Illness,  needed  him. 

At  first  Silas  had  meant 
to  resume  Ills  studies  hi  n 
few  weeks,  then  in  a  few 
mouths,  and  always  ho  had 
meant  surely  to  go  back  to 
school  the  next  year.  It  was 
now  twenty  years  since  he 
had  left  Mapleton  Academy. 

In  his  later  years,  poor 
half-crazed  Timothy  Roso  had 
taken  up  the  habit  of  reproaching  his  son  for 
being  a  failure.  Ills  only  child,  Timothy 
Rose  deolared,  was,  at  thirty-live,  a  nobody 
and  n  nothing.  And  at  thirty-five  Silas  Rose 
was  n  gaunt,  meager  man,  with  stooping 
shoulders  and  a  lmblt  of  turning  up  Ills  ooat- 
collar  on  slight  provocation.  He  was  so  shy 
that  usually  ills  hands  and  litis  twitched  when 
he  was  forced  to  talk,  and  from  long  years  of 
living  with  a  deaf  man,  his  voice  had  acquired 
a  high  falsetto. 

Hut  because  of  Silas,  John  Dorrel  often  took 
the  white  lead  out  to  Timothy  Rose's  house. 
John  Dorrel,  twenty  years  before,  lmd  given 
Silos  some  lessons  In  I ^attn ;  more  than  that, 
he  had,  unconsciously,  given  him  Ideals. 

Now,  one  day  when  Silas  sat  waiting,  John 
Dorrel  came.  The  August  afternoon  was 
mellow  nil  about  them  while  they  talked. 

uIt's  too  Intel"  Sllns  cried.  "Father  said 
It  was  too  late  I" 

"If  these  twenty  years  were  knocked  into 
space,  what  should  you  choose  to  make  of 
yourself?" 

"I  should  go  to  college  to  learn  to  be  a 
teacher  of  IaIIu  and  to  help  hoys." 

"Then  It  is  not  too  late." 

"Do  you  really  believe  Hint,  Mr.  Dorrel?" 
"I  believe  in  you  t  " 

The  schoolmaster  never  asked  people  to  make 
promises.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  start  of 
pleasure  thnt  on  the  first  day  of  school  he  saw 
Silos  among  the  pupils. 

In  a  few  days  John  Dorrel  discovered  that 
the  effect  of  Silas's  presence  in  the  schoolroom 
was  a  matter  to  be  considered.  He  observed  a 
group  gathering,  one  recess,  round  Raymond 
Ellis.  Raymond's  coat-collar  was  turned  up,  I 
his  shoulders  stooped,  his  fingers  twitched. 
John  Dorrel  hoped  thnt  the  laugh  that  greeted 
Rnynioml’s  remarks  in  a  high  falsetto  was 
prompt  enough  to  hide  the  tone  from  Silas, 
who,  not  far  off,  was  brushing  out  his  desk. 

On  another  day  the  schoolmaster  saw  Ray¬ 
mond  scribbling  hi  n  note-book  with  an  air  of 
mock  reverence.  John  Dorrel  felt  Ills  own  lips 
twitch,  for  this  particular  habit  of  Silas's  was 
too  much  even  for  the  schoolmaster.  Sllns 
toqk  down  In  a  special  note-hook  every  one  of 
the  witty,  epigmminntlo  remarks  with  which 
John  Dorrel  enlivened  his  classes. 

The  conduct  of  Raymond  Ellis  sometimes 
required  oftlcinl  notice.  Such  an  occasion 
occurred  before  tho  full  term  was  well  along. 
After  twenty  minutes  of  quiet  talk,  John 
Dorrel  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  noth¬ 
ing.  Raymond  still  faced  the  principal  with 
black  eyes  intent,  but  unresponsive.  "Well, 
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Raymond,"  John  Dorrel  said  at  last,  wearily, 
"how  about  all  this?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Dorrel." 

"It  is  tho  lost  year  of  your  college  prepara¬ 
tion.  I  wish  to  have  every  Mapleton  graduate 
ready  for  college,  whether  he  goes  or  not  You 
nre  capable  of  making  your  scholarship  as 
solid  In  your  other  work  as  it  Is  In  Rutin.” 

"f*atin  Is  easy." 

"Does  that  remark  Bhow  the  stuff  you're 
made  of,  Raymond?"  As  he  thought  of  the 
tiled  dressmaker,  Raymond's  mother,  other 
words  crowded  to  tho  schoolmaster's  Ups. 
They  were  repressed  when  he  remembered  tho 
boy's  father,  who  had  deserted  her. 

“You  think  I  choose  the  easiest  things,  Mr. 
Dorrel?" 

"It  looks  thnt  way,  doesn't  It?  So  far,  at 
least— for  I  have  hope  for  the  future. " 

"Hot  very  much  hope,"  commented  Ray¬ 
mond.  "And  hope  of  what,  exactly,  Mr. 
Dorrel?  What  Is  It  you  want  of  me?" 

"I  thought  I'd  made  that  plain.  Some  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility !  Responsibility  for  some 


but  in  hoj>e)ess  bewilderment.  When  he  stood 
up  to  translate  before  the  class  of  youngsters, 
and  held  the  I  Attn  close  to  his  eyes,  all  common 
sense  seemed  to  desert  him;  and  John  Dorrel 
was  often  forced  to  look  along  the  rows  for 
some  fellow  pupil  to  explain  to  Silas  Ills  mis¬ 
takes.  Among  all  the  young  faces  struggling 
for  gravity,  there  was  always  one  controlled, 
except  for  the  drooping,  dancing  eyes.  It 
came  to  lie  almost  a  custom  that  Raymond 
Ellis  should  correct  Silas's  blunders. 

In  classes  where  he  was  not  shackled  by 
foreign  words,  Silas  showed  himself  an  Intelli¬ 
gent  person.  He  spent  long  hours  in  John 
Dorrel *8  library.  When  they  were  together 
there,  John  Dorrel  still  had  hope  of  Silos,  hope 
of  seeing  the  old  light  again  In  his  fnoe. 

Raymond  and  Sllns  watched  eaeli  other  as  a 
cat  and  a  mouse  might  do,  yet  there  was  in 
Raymond's  glance  Mimetiitiig  besides  mockery, 
mid  In  Silas's  something  besides  fear.  Hut  It 
is  not  given  to  any  teacher  to  see  quite  every¬ 
thing. 

Meanwhile,  the  winter  slipped  away,  a  winter 


things  you're  neglecting  to  do!  Still  more,"  that  so  far  as  these  two  pupils  of  the  "High" 
—there  came  an  ominous  gleam  Into  the  school-  room  were  concerned,  was  not  very  satisfactory 
mnster's  eye,  —"responsibility  for  the  effect  of  to  John  Dorrel.  For  the  classroom  teaching 
some  of  the  things  you  arc  doing  I"  never  kindled  the  old  hope  and  courage  in 

"You  mean  — "  Silas's  eyes,  and  Raymond  Ellis's  eyes  never 

"Don't  you  know  what  I  mean?"  met  his  teacher's  in  fmnk  comradeship.  Iluy- 

The  steady  black  eyes  dropped.  It  was  os  mond  continued  to  do  well  In  his  Latin,  but  ids 
near  ns  either  of  them  came  to  discussing  Ray-  other  work  grew*  more  and  more  Irregular, 
mond's  persecution  of  Silas.  And  one  day  his  mother  ended  u]k)»  tho 

They  were  silent  for  some  minutes.  At  last  principal  to  tell  him  of  the  plans  that,  with 

John  Dorrel  brought  his  glance  back  from  the  all  her  efforts,  she  feared  she  could  not 

playground  beyond  the  window.  accomplish. 

"There  l8  8ome  one  in  this  school,  Raymond,  Again  John  Dorrel  summoned  Raymond  to 

who  might  be  an  example  to  you  of  persever-  bis  office,  and  this  time  lie  did  not  withhold  the 
mice,  some  one  who  chooses  tho  hard  tilings,  lash  of  his  tongue.  .But  he  could  not  see  that 
not  the  easy  ones."  he  made  the  slightest  Impression  on  the  dark- 

"You  like  Mr.  Rose,don*tyou,  Mr.  Dorrel?"  eyed,  sullen-fnced  boy. 

Raymond  said,  quickly.  Now  It  was  the  custom  at  the  academy  that 

"We  are  old  friends.  I  taught  him  twenty  If  the  principal  was  absent  from'  a  class,  or 
years  ago,  when  Ijitln  was  as  easy  for  him  as 


It  Is  for  you.  You  have  great  advantages," 
he  added,  half  to  himself,  "over  Mr.  Rose." 

Raymond  darted  at  the  principal  a  quick, 
Inscrutable  glnncft  "On  the  contrary,  I  think 
Hint  ho  hns  great  advantages  over  me. " 


ordeal.  Raymond’s  snap¬ 
ping  eyes  glanced  along 
the  seats,  seeking  their 
victim. 

"Mr.  Roso,"  he  slid. 
Silas  stood  up;  uncon¬ 
sciously  his  nervous  hand 
turned  up  his  coat -collar. 
Raymond  wrol  on  the 
board  with  a  rapid  band : 

"Frus/ra  (Hrerbtret 
umbras  ferro.” 

Again  the  class  gasped; 
to  put  Latin  on  the  board 
right  out  of  your  head 
seemed  to  them  brill iarit 
almost  beyond  belief.  As 
for  Silas,  if  I Atin  was 
bewildering  when  safely 
attached  to  line  and  jnige, 
between  two  black  covers, 

1  Atln  up)  rearing  thus  in 
space,  without  context,  was 
alarming  lieyond  any  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  attempt. 

"Translate,  please,  Mr. 
Ras&” 

Silas  shook  bis  head, 
gazing  at  Knymutid  In 
gaping  wonder.  Raymond 
called  upon  Margaret 
Houston,  who  translated 
slowly : 

"Vainly  —  he  struck  — 
struck  at  — the  shades  — 
with  his  sword." 

But  Silas  bad  not  taken 
his  seat,  so  tho  next  ques¬ 
tion  was  liis. 

"With  what  Incident  Is 
tills  quotation  connected,  Mr. 
Rose?" 

A  gleam  of  light  auue  into 
Silas’s  face;  he  reniemlreied 
the  bravery  of  ACneas  when 
he  encountered  those  strange 
creatures  of  the  dark  abodes. 
Hut  he  became  muddled,  mid 
spoke  of  centaur  mid  chi  mem. 
gorgon  and  hydra  heads  and  hands,  horse- 
bodies,  gout-bodies,  snaky  locks,  so  at  random 
that  ripples  or  laughter  ran  through  the  class. 
Still  Silas  stood,  pale  and  determined. 

Again  Raymond  turned  to  the  board  and 
wrote: 

"‘Toff ms  vofitcram  virginel ,*  ts  said  of 
whom,  Mr.  Rose?" 

Raymond  was  calling  attention  to  one  of 
Silas's  amusing  mistakes.  Again  Silas  shook 
his  head  before  Uie  Ijtiln,  and  agalu  Raymond 
culled  on  another  pupil  for  the  clue— "The 
harpies." 

"And  what  is  a  harpy,  Mr.  Rose?" 

The  answer  was  fully  up  to  Silas's  best  at 
blunders  I 

“And  what  did  the  harpies  do,  Mr.  Rose?” 

Again  a  gleam  of  memory  on  Silas's  face,  as 
he  declared,  "They  ate  their  tables." 

"I  think  not,  Mr.  Rose;  was  it  not  the  tables 
of  /Eneas?  Or,  better  still,  are  you  quite  sure 
It  was  not  /Eneas  himself?” 

Still  Silas  did  not  sit  down.  Fascinated, 
frightened,  he  gnzed  at  Raymond,  feeling  all 
about  him  the  youthful  mirth  barely  repressed 
—a  gaunt,  stooping,  middle-aged  figure,  stcud- 
|  hist  In  stupidity.  Raymond  looked  at  him  w*th 
a  curious  light  in  his  eyes*  Would  Silas  really 
never  sit  down?  If  not,  it  became  necessary 
for  Raymond,  if  bis  mettle  was  to  match 
Silas’s,  to  continue  to  write  I^athi  quotations 
on  the  board  for  Uie  astounding  of  Situs  and 
the  amusement  of  the  Vergil  class.  And  Ray¬ 
mond  did  continue !  Silas  grew  a  little  whiter, 
more  set,  Raymond  a  tittle  more  sarcastic,  und 
the  others  a  tittle  more  breathless  with  ex|>ec- 
tatlon  and  suppressed  laughter.  Silas's  fingers 
twitched.  He  remained  on  his  feet,  however, 
os  If  he  were  a  statue  that  had  been  placed 
there. 

Once  again  Raymond  wrote  on  the  board, 
and  then  turned  round.  He  saw  that  some 
one  bad  entered  quietly,  and  was  standing 
by  a  window  in  the  back  of  the  room.  No 


The  effect  of  this  Interview  was  not  such  as  !  acknowledging  defeat 


mte,  a  pupil-teacher  should  immediately  be 
chosen  by  popular  acclaim ;  It  was  also  under-  one  else  saw,  for  every  one  was  looking  at 
stood  that  any  pupil  called  upon  to  recite,  and  Raymond.  The  boy  flushed;  he  met  John 
falling,  might  at  will  either  stand  until  he  had  Dorrel's  eyes,  mid  he  had  Just  written  on  the 
succeeded  In  making  a  correct  answer  to  some  board  the  text  of  Silas's  most  famous  blunder 
question,  or  might  at  once  resume  his  seat,  —"//we  /eu«<  frfrfenf/." 


to  make  the  schoolmaster  seek  another. 

If  John  Dorrel  ever  doubted  his  wisdom  In 
urging  Sllns  Rose  to  resume  his  oollege  prepa¬ 
ration,  he  saw  no  turning  back  from  the  plow 
for  either  himself  or  Silas.  He  hnd  been, 
however,  utterly  unpreimred  for  the  change 
that  twenty  years  lmd  wrought  in  Silas's  brain. 
Silos  followed  the  toils  of  /Eneas  heroically, 


One  morning,  when  John  Dorrel  did  not  meet 
the  class  in  Vergil  promptly,  tho  class  chose 
Raymond  Ellis  to  occupy  his  chair. 

Raymond  mounted  Uie  platform,  Angered  his 
Vergil  a  moment,  then  flung  the  volume  aside. 

"Since  we  are  reviewing,  I  shall  ask  ques¬ 
tions  on  passages  In  any  of  the  six  books." 

The  class  gasped,  but  braced  Itself  for  the 


Silas  looked,  rend ;  now  at  last  ho  would  try. 
He  blinked,  set  his  jaw,  held  rigid  his  fingers 
—and  not  In  his  most  confused  moments  had  he 
achieved  anything  so  absurdly  bad : 

"He  raised  himself  on  Ills  fork  I" 

A  burst  of  lnughter  rung  through  the  room. 
It  broke  off  shnrply  to  silence  as  John  Dorrel 
strode  quickly  to  the  front  Not  till  he  saw 
the  schoolmaster  did  Silas  sink  Into  his  seat 
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The  teacher's  slim  brown  hand  was  writing  I 
latin  on  the  board.  | 

“Tn/pum  pinna  premit  comes/  Trans¬ 
late,  please,  Mr.  Ellis!”  i 

Raymond  had  risen,  and  yielded  the  chair  to 
the  professor.  lie  looked  at  the  Imtin,  and 
then  at  John  Dorrel. 

*‘I  think  it  means,  31  r.  Dorrel,  tlmt  I  nin 
likely  to  get  all  that's  coming  to  me/' 

‘That  is  a  correct,  if  free,  translation,  but 
for  the  ixmetit  of  the  class,  will  you  please 
translate  more  literally,  Sarah  Holmes?" 

Lalwriotis  hut  accurate  Sarah  resiwnded, 
“Punishment  presses  upon  crime,  ns  a  com¬ 
panion." 

“I.et  us  scan  for  the  rest  of  the  period," 
said  >101111  Dorrel;  it  was  the  only  safe  thing 
for  either  teacher  or  pupils  to  do  just  then. 

liven  two  |K?rlods  later,  in  the  history  class, 
the  schoolmaster  felt  it  still  unsafe  to  trust  his 
voice  or  his  mood  in  the  usual  free  discussions. 

“The  lesson  will  be  written,"  he  said,  and 
easting  about  in  Lis  mind  for  a  question,  he 
those  one  almost  at  random.  “What  reason 
can  you  give  for  the  hero-worship  that  Napo¬ 
leon  inspired  hi  his  soldiers?  Kindly  think 
before  you  write.  Ten  minutes  for  question 
one. " 

Two  of  the  pupils  evidently  followed  the 
direction  to  think  before  writing.  They  both 
sat  lost  in  thought  for  nine  minutes,  then  in  the 
last  mimite  allowed,  both  Raymond  Ellis  and 
Silas  Rose  wrote  quick,  decisive  words. 

“Please  read  your  answer,  Raymond,"  said 
the  professor. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  boy's  eyes,  raised  full  to 
the  schoolmaster's,  were  trying  to  say  more 
tlmu  was  said  by  Die  words  he  had  written: 
“Napoleon  made  his  men  believe  tlmt  he 
believed  in  then.." 

John  Dorrel,  pausing  a  moment,  looked 
closely  ut  the  boy  before  he  continued,  “Now 
your  answer,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Rosa" 

“Napoleon  made  his  men  believe  in  them¬ 
selves/'  rend  Silas,  and  astonished  at  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  the  two  answers,  looked  toward 
Raymond. 

Raymond,  standing  by  his  desk  as  the  others 
were  going  home,  shot  a  questioning  look 
toward  the  schoolmaster,  a  look  answered 
instantly  by  a  short  nod.  31  any  a  curious 
glaum  followed  the  two,  teacher  and  pupil,  aB 
they  silently,  Bide  by  side,  walked  down-stairs 
to  the  office. 

They  sat  down  quietly,  without  looking  at 
each  other.  Then  John  Dorrel  turned  to  the 
boy  and  drew  breath  for  speech. 

Tap-tap-tap,  tap-tap-tap  1  At  tlmt  well- 
kuown,  nervous  knock,  a  frown  crossed  tire 
principal's  forehead.  Then  he  said,  “Come 
in!" 

Silas  entered,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Was  It  possible  that  he  alone  of  all  the  High  , 
room  did  not  know  tlmt  this  was  the  sort  of 
interview  tlmt  no  one  might  dare  to  interrupt? 
Was  it  possible  that  he  did  know,  and  for  tlmt 
very  reason  came? 

“3Ir.  Dorrel,”  he  said,  “I  have  come  to  tell 
you  that  after  to-day  I  am  not  coming  to  school 
uguhi.  I  have  decided  to  give  up  school  and 
college. "  Silas  did  not  turn  toward  Raymond, 
and  Raymond  did  not  need  John  Dorrel's  look, 
for  he  was  doing  some  thinking  of  his  own. 

Silas  had  said  the  same  thing  many  times 
before,  and  had  not  meant  It ;  now  John  Dorrel 
knew  that  he  did  mean  it.  Silas  stood  straight 
and  spoke  firmly,  with  never  a  twitch  of  lip  or 
finger. 

“I  am  sorry,  Silas." 

“I've  decided  to  do  something  I've  been 
thinking  about  ever  since  school  began.  But 
I'm  sorry  you're  sorry,  Mr.  Dorrel." 

John  Dorrel  gazed  at  Silas,  forgetful  of 
Raymond,  forgetful  of  everything  else,  “I'm 
not  sorry  about  any  Uiing  that  makes  you  look 
like  that,  Silas,"  he  said.  “I  see  something 
that  I  Irnve  not  seen  for  twenty  years!" 

■•Yes!"  cr1wl  Silas,  glowing,  alive,  alert  in 
every  fiber.  “It  is  not  too  late  for  this." 
Suddenly  he  wheeled  about  upon  Raymond, 
and  the  brightness  in  his  eyes  was  misted  over 
with  gentleness  and  pleading  and  kindness. 
“It  all  depends  on  you!"  Silas  declared. 

“On  me!"  exclaimed  Raymond,  blankly. 

“You'll  do  it,  surely,  won't  you?" 

“Do  what,  3Ir.  Rose?" 

“Finish  up  for  me!  Sly  life,  I  meant  I 
thought  1  could  come  back  to  school  and  finish 
up  for  myself.  But  it's  too  late  1  It  isn't  too 
late  for  you!  You’ve  still  got  what  I  used 
to  have!  I  wanted  to  go  to  college,  to  teach 
I.atin !  Tlmt  seems  funny  to  you,  I  guess, 
and  I  don't  wonder  it  does.  But  I  want  you 
to  go  for  me!  I— l—l  want  to  send  you  to 
college!  You'll  do  it,  won't  you,  surely?  I've 
been  thinking  about  it  ull  winter,  mid  to-day  I 
made  up  my  mind.  You  will  finish  up  for 
me,  won't  you?"  Silas  repeated  his  plea. 

“You  want  »/ie  to  do  this,  3Ir.  Rose?” 
Raymond's  eyes  wo  it*  amazed. 

“Yes,  yes  I"  cried  Silas.  “You're  the 
smartest  boy  in  this  school !  I've  been  wntch- 
ing  all  the  year,  and  I  know !  I've  picked  you 
out.  Loo k  how  you've  understood  everything 
in  I>atin.  And  then  to-day!  You  knew  it  all 
by  heart  1  You  could  write  it  on  the  board, 
out  of  your  head !  Yes,  you're  the  one  I  choose. 
You  will  finish  up  for  me,  won't  you?  Don't 
you  understand  how  I  feel?"  . 

At  last  Raymond's  words  came  with  pauses: 


“If  I  do  understand— how  you  feel— about 
me— It's  the  biggest  thing— I  ever  tried— to 
understand!" 

“Raymond,"— John  Dorrel's  voice  hud  a 
gentleness  the  boy  had  not  known  it  could 
have,— “Raymond,  suppose  you  go  up-stairs 
and  think  all  tills  over,  and  come  back  by 
and  by?" 

When  the  door  closed,  Silas  turned  to  the 
principal.  “Do  you  mind  very  much,  3Ir. 
Dorrel,  my  giving  up?" 

John  Dorrel  smiled,  replying,  “  I  don't 
mind  your  giving  up  to  do  something  better.” 

“This  is  better,  then?" 

“Much  better." 

“I  can  get  a  lot  out  of  your  library,  more 
than  I  can  out  of  school." 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  schoolmaster,  “and 
besides,  I  think  I  need  you  here  to  help  me 
understand  boys  I" 

“/ / "  cried  Silas,  “Ever  help  you  ! " 

“Silas,"  said  John  Dorrel,  “youliaveheli>ed 
me  more  than  you  know.  You  were  the  boy 
who  made  me  want  to  help  boys.” 

During  the  half-hour  that  followed,  a  dozen 
times  Silas  asked,  nervously,  “He'll  do  it, 
won't  he?  He’ll  let  me  send  him  to  college?" 

“I  cannot  prophesy  what  Raymond  Ellis 
will  do,"  John  Dorrel  said. 

When  Raymond  knocked  at  last,  und  then 
stood  within  the  closed  door,  slim,  white,  tense 
with  resolution,  Silas  leaned  foiwird. 

“You'll  do  it?  You'll  finish  up  for  me?" 


“Yes,  I  will!"  said  Raymond,  quietly.  | 
“But  It's*  a  responsibility,  and  Mr.  Dorrel  ■ 
says  I'm  not  good  for  tlmt "  ! 

“But  I  know  you  are!"  said  Silas.  “I 
picked  you  out  from  all  of  them. " 

“That  will  help,"  said  Raymond,  In  a  low 
voice.  “It  does  help  to  have  people  believe  in 
you.  I  was  thinking  of  that  when  I  wrote 
about  Napoleon  In  the  history  class,  hut  1 
wasn't  thinking  about  Napoleon." 

“Neither  was  I, "  said  Silas.  *  ■  I  was  think¬ 
ing  about  Mr.  Dorrel." 

“So  was  I,"  said  Raymond. 

“About  me,  Raymond!"  John  Dorrel  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Yes,  3Ir.  Dorrel.  Isn't  It  the  secret  of 
your  influence,  ns  much  as  Napoleon's?  But 
you  don’t  always  make  people  believe  you 
believe  in  them!"  Then  he  turned  to  Silas. 

“Mr.  Rose,"  he  said,  “I  don’t  intend  to 
talk  about  some  tilings.  We  both  know  what 
I've  done  to  you,  and  wliat  you're  doing 
for  me.  But  there’s  Just  tills  much  I  want 
to  say— if  you've  watched  me  all  the  year, 
I've  watched  you,  too,  and  I've  seen  that 
you  were  gome.  You've  been  game  to  the 
end.  And  there's  another  tiling:  Mr.  Dorrel 
talked  to  me.  Oh,  I  deserved  It  nil  right  1 
And  he  talked  atxmt  you,  and  I  knew  he 
liked  you— and  I  wanted  him  to  believe  In 
me,  too.  You  understand,  Mr.  Rose,  how  I 
felt?" 

“Yes,  yes!"  Silasuodded.  “I understand." 
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JILL’S  THANKSGIVING  STORY. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PRICE. 

This  is  a  wrong-side-out  Thanks¬ 
giving  story,  so  perhaps  it  isn’t 
worth  telling.  It  doesn’t  behave  at  all 
as  Thanksgiving  stories  usually  do, 
but  Jack  and  I  were  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  than  in  the  ordinary  kind. 
Jack’s  my  brother — his  name  isn’t 
Jack  any  more  than  mine  is  Jill.  We 
were  named  Claude  and  Katherine,  for 
papa  and  mamma,  but  to  save  con¬ 
fusion  Uncle  Ed  nicknamed  us  in  the 
beginning.  I’m  glad  he  did,  too.  We 
never  could  have  lived  up  to  such  dig¬ 
nified  grown-up  names,  and  Jack  and 
Ji!l  are  much  more  appropriate. 

There  I  go — and  this  isn’t  about  us 
at  all.  It’s  about  the  Petersons  most¬ 
ly.  I  don’t  believe.  I  know  exactly 
how  to  begin  after  all.  It  seems  to 
me,  when  1  try  to  tell  a  story  there  are 
always  so  many  things  that  ought  to 
be  explained  lirst,  so  people  can  under¬ 
stand  what  it’s  all  about.  If  one  could 
manage  as  Dickens  did  in  David  Cop- 
periicld,  and  give  a  chapter  to  each 
one,  turn  about,  it  might  be  easier,  only 
that  takes  too  long.  1  shall  never  have 
Mr.  Dickens’  patience,  I’m  perfectly 
sure. 

Perhaps  as  I've  spoken  of  them  I’d 
better  go  on  and  explain  the  Petersons 
lirst.  There  are  three  of  them — 
Damon  and  Pythias  and  their  mother. 
Mrs.  Peterson  is  well  enough — not  a 
bit  like  our  mother  of  course,  but  she’ll 
do  for  Damon  and  Pythias.  She’s  poor 
and  hard-working  and  a  widow,  so  of 
course  a  I  those  tilings  recommend 
her  to  Mamma  who  isn’t  so  very  rich 
herself,  and  who  works  lots  harder 
than  papa  and  Jack  and  I  would  let  her 
if  we  could  help  it,  but  she  isn’t  a 
widow — and  when  I  come  to  that  part 
of  it  and  think  of  what  it  means,  I 
have  to  stop  long  enough  to  whisper  a 
little  Thanksgiving  prayer. 

Pythias  is  a  girl,  if  you’ll  believe  it, 
but  Damon  isn’t.  He’s  the  hatefullest 
rough  boy,  with  big  coarse  hands  that 
are  never  clean  and  the  most  exasper- 
at’ng  way  of  saying  that  old  Mother 
Goose  Jack-and-Jill  rhyme,  on  every 
occasion  when  we’d  rather  he  wouldn’t. 

They  don’t  live  very  near  us.  I’m 


thankful  to  say,  but  they  pass  our 
house  going  to  and  from  school,  and 
sometimes  Pythias  helps  Mamma  Sat¬ 
urdays  when  there’s  extra  cleaning  to 
do.  Well,  one  day  Mrs.  Peterson 
brought  home  some  washing,  and  she 
sat  in  our  kitchen  and  cried  to  Mamma 
about  her  hard  times  and  how  she’d 
never  been  able  to  have  a  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  dinner  for  her  children  since  their 
father  died,  and  how  Thanksgivin’ 
wasn’t  no  different  to  her  from  other 
days  because  the  poor  and  oppressed 
had  nothin’  to  give  thanks  for.  Of 
course,  I  felt  sorry  for  Mrs.  Peterson, 
but  I  did  wish  she  wouldn't  pour  it  all 
out  to  Mamma  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  help  it  but  couldn’t.  I  saw 
Mamma’s  eyes  getting  sorrowful,  and 
I  knew  her  heart  was  aching  because 
she  had  so  much  more  than  Mrs. 
Peterson.  That  made  me  a  little  bit 
mad,  for  if  Mamma  had  pearls  and 
ice-cream  for  every  day  they  wouldn’t 
be  half  good  enough  for  her.  But 
when  she  only  has  simple  things  and 
not  very  many  of  them,  she  might  be 
left  to  enjoy  them  in  peace. 

Whenever  Mamma  sits  sewing  she 
sings.  Just  a  little  low  soft  something 
that  we  all  think  is  the  sweetest  music 
in  the  world,  but  after  Mrs.  Peterson 
went  away  she  didn’t  sing  any  more  all 
afternoon,  and  I  had  to  ask  her  twice 
about  my  hemstitching  before  she  heard 
me.  I  think  I’ll  tell  about  Miss  Leigh¬ 
ton  next.  She’s  a  lady  who  lives  at  a 
fashionable  private  hotel  not  far  from 
our  house,  and  the  way  we  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  was  by  her  canary 
bird  getting  out  and  Jack  catching  it 
for  her.  She  was  so  pleased  and  said 
no  money  could  replace  that  bird  be¬ 
cause  of  its  associations,  and  Jack  was 
afraid  she  might  cry  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  Jack  hates  it  is  what  he  calls  “the 
weeps.”  So  he  just  tipped  his  cap  and 
flew  for  home.  But  Miss  Leighton 
found  out  where  *we  lived  and  came  to 
see  us.  She  wanted  to  reward  Jack — as 
if  he’d  take  a  cent  for  such  a  thing!  She 
stayed  quite  a  while  and  talked  with 
us,  and  she’s  the  dearest  lady — old  and 
gentle  with  soft  puffy  white  hair  and 
wears  silk  dresses  all  the  time.  We  all 
fell  in  love  with  her — Jack  has  never 
wanted  to  run  away  from  her  again, 
because  he  says  he’s  found  out  she 
doesn’t  wear  her  weeps  in  public. 
Mother  said  afterward  that  she  has  no 
relations  and  no  home  except  the 
boarding  house.  She's  rich  and  they 
say  they  set  a  lovely  table  at  that 
hotel,  so  I  couldn’t  see  why  it  should 
have  been  so  very  dreadful, but  the  tears 
came  into  Mamma’s  eyes  as  she  said, 
“No  one  of  her  very  own!  No  Papa, 
or  Jack  or  Jill — ”  then  she  hugged  us 
all  three  as  tight  as  she  could  for  a 
little  woman  with  a  big,  big  armfull. 

It  was  early  in  November  when  I 
went  up  to  Miss  Leighton’s  one  day 
for  a  little  visit.  She  often  invites  me, 
and  treats  me  as  politely  as  if  I  were 
grown-up,  which  wouJd  be  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  for  many  ladies  to  follow,and  es¬ 
pecially  boys.  I  was  telling  her  about 
our  practising  in  school  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  exercises  and  about  our  recitations 
and  dialogues,  and  she  asked  lots  of 
questions  just  as  if  she  were  real  inter¬ 
ested,  and  after  I’d  told  her  everything 
I  could  think  of  she  went  over  to  the 
window  and  stood  looking  out  for 
awhile.  Pretty  soon  she  said  quietly, 
“Thanksgiving— how  much  it  used  to 
mean  to  me  in  the  long  ago,  little  Jill. 
How  empty  it  is  now.” 

Then  she  came  back  to  her  chair  and 
reached  for  some  lovely  pea-nut  candy 
she  had  under  her  embroidery  frame, 
and  a  minute  later  she  was  smiling  as 
pleasant  as  ever.  But  I  couldn’t  quite 
forget  that  one  little  sentence,  and 
when  I  told  the  home-folks  about  it 
Papa  and  Jack  both  said,  “She  must 
come  here  for  Thanksgiving,”  and  Papa 
added,  “If  any  body  can  keep  her  from 
being  sad,  Mamma’s  the  one.” 

Mamma’s  cheeks  turned  pink  and  a 
dimple  came  in  each  one  as  always 
happens  when  Papa  says  things  like 
that,  then  she  said,  “Of  course  she  must 
come  if  she  cares  to.  I’d  never  have 
thought  of  inviting  her  because  of  the 
difference  between  our  circumstances 
and  hers,  but  I  mustn’t  let  foolish  pride 
stand  in  the  way  of  making  any  body 
happy.  If  we  cou’d  only  afford  a  tur¬ 
key!  But  of  course  we  can’t,  and  a 
chicken  potpie  is  not  to  be  despised.” 

“Not  when  you  make  it,  Kathie,”  de¬ 
clared  Papa  cheerfully.  “I’ll  compass 
the  turkey  if  I  can,  but  the  way  these 
youngsters  demand  shoes  and  school¬ 


books  is  enough  to  make  a  man  hustle.” 
It  was  put  to  vote  then,  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  decided  to  invite  Miss  Leighton  to 
come  for  Thanksgiving  dinner,  stay  all 
all  evening  and  pop  corn  and  crack 
nuts  with  us  around  the  open  fire.  Jack 
wound  up  the  remarks  with  a  shrill 
“hooray,”  that  made  Mamma  shake  her 
head,  even  while  she  smiled. 

The  next  thing  to  introduce  is  the 
turkey — for  there  was  a  turkey.  It 
won’t  take  so  long  to  tell  about  him— 
or  rather  her — for  it  was  a  trim  white 
hen,  not  so  very  large  but  nice  and 
plump.  Our  next  door  neighbor  had 
bought  it  young  to  fatten,  but  it  hadn’t 
grown  much  after  it  came  to  town  to 
live.  One  day  our  neighbor  got  a  letter 
inviting  the  whole  family  to  go  to  the 
country  to  the  white  turkey’s  very  own 
home  and  spend  Thanksgiving  week. 
She  had  no  one  to  leave  her  live  stock 
with  so  she  told  us  if  we’d  feed  her 
dog  and  cat  while  she  was  away  we 
could  have  the  turkey,  and  we  said  yes, 
quick  as  we  could.  That  was  Jack  and 
me.  Now  that  brings  all  the  converg¬ 
ing  lines  to  a  focus  as  Papa  says  when 
he  draws  diagrams,  and  I  can  go  on 
with  my  story. 

After  Mrs.  Peterson  had  been  to  our 
house  that  day, Mamma  said — (very  sol¬ 
emn  and  not  a  dimple  to  be  seen,) 
“Papa  and  Jack  and  Jill,  I  want  to  ask 
a  favor — a  great  favor.” 

“Granted!”  said  Papa  promptly.  He’d 
heard  of  Mamma’s  favors  before  and  he 
knew  they  were  usually  to  be  trusted. 
Jack  and  I  kept  still.  We  felt  some¬ 
how  that  this  was  different 

“Wait,  dear,  I’d  rather  explain  before 
you  promise,”  Mamma  went  on.  “In¬ 
stead  of  asking  Miss  Leighton  I  want 
to  invite  Mrs.  Peterson,  and  Damon  and 
Pythias  to  Thanksgiving  dinner.” 

Papa  puckered  up  his  lips  as  if  he 
were  going  to  whistle,  but  of  course  he 
didn’t — not  at  the  table.  Jack  cast  his 
napkin  down  with  the  very  gesture  of 
despair  the  elocution  teacher  taught 
him,  and  said,  “Now  Mamma,  I  can’t— 
we  shan’t — you  won’t — ” 

“Hush  Jack — you’re  not  reciting  a 
grammar  lesson,”  I  giggled,  more  to  say 
something  than  because  I  thought  it 
was  funny. 

But  Jack  paid  no  attention.  “That 
Damon  Peterson  is  a  thorn  in  my  flesh 
every  day  of  the  year  except  holidays. 
Don’t  bring  him  here  then!  It’s  hard 
enough  to  keep  your  temper  when  you 
have  to  associate  with  such  fellows  out¬ 
side,  without  having  them  in  your  very 
home!” 

“And  Thanksgiving  is  so  dear  and 
lovely  and  only  comes  once  a  year. 
They’ll  spoil  it  all!”  I  wailed.  “And 
Pythias  says  ‘nothink’  for  ‘nothing,’  and 
I  don’t  think  it’s  good  for  us  children  to 
hear  such — such  parts  of  speech.” 

Papa  looked  grave.  “Of  course  you 
have  considered  the  matter  carefully, 
Kathie,  before  you  made  such  a  start¬ 
ling  proposition?” 

“Yes,  dear,  I  have.  I  am  afraid  I 
must  confess  that  even  after  considera¬ 
tion  it  doesn’t  seem  an  alluring  pros¬ 
pect,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of 
duty.  It  is  borne  upon  me,  Claude,  that 
we  ought  to  have  them.” 

Jack  groaned.  “That  settles  it.  If 
we  ought  to,  we’ll  do  it,  let  happen 
what  will!” 

Mamma  knew  Jack  didn’t  mean  to  be 
saucy  for  he  loves  her  to  death,  so  she 
only  said  cheerfully,  “No,  dearies,  I’m 
not  going  to  force  my  convictions  on 
the  rest  of  you.  I’ll  lay  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  you  and  abide  by  your  decision. 
Miss  Leighton  needs  nothing  that  we 
could  give  her  except  our  affectionate 
respect,  and  that  she  has,  heartily, 
without  reference  to  Thanksgiving 
feasts.  The  Petersons  are  much  poorer 
than  we,  lack  all  but  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  while  we  have  many  comforts  if 
few  luxuries. 

“Damon  and  Pythias  are  uncouth  and 
far  from  attractive,  but  how  can  they 
ever  improve  if  they  are  never  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  refining  influences?  Mrs. 
Peterson  is  alone,  there  is  no  one  to 
counsel  and  assist  her  with  her  children 
— maybe  I’d  have  done  no  better  if  1 
hadn’t  had  you,  Claude, — and  they 
haven’t  had  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  since 
Mr  Peterson  died.  Their  home 
cramped  and  bare,  their  food  the  plain¬ 
est  and  not  too  plenty,  and  they  know 
so  pitifully  little  of  the  love  that  makes 
us  rich  in  spite  of  poverty. 

“Couldn’t  we,  with  so  much  to  gjve 
thanks  for,  afford,  e\en  at  some  sacrifice 
of  our  own  inclinations,  to  share, 
for  one  day,  some  of  our  blessings  with 
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those  who  haven’t  them?  Couldn’t  we, 
Papa  and  Jack  and  Jill?” 

Of  course  it  couldn’t  come  out  but 
one  way.  Sitting  there  together  in  our 
dear  little  homely  home,  with  Mamma’s 
sweet,  sweet  face  all  glowing  with  love, 
and  Papa  only  waiting  for  her  to  stop 
so  he  could  tell  her  to  do  whatever  in 
all  this  world  she  thought  was  best, 
Jack  and  I  had  to  give  in. 

Miss  Leighton  hadn’t  been  invited  yet 
so  there  was  no  excuse  to  crawl  behind. 
We  hated  to  give  her  up,  but  of  course 
we  couldn’t  ask  her  with  the  Petersons, 
even  if  the  turkey  had  been  bigger — 
which  it  wasn’t.  Jack  and  I  eyed  it 
rather  doubtfully  as  we  remembered  the 
time  it  took  Damon  Peterson  to  empty 
his  lunch  bucket.  But  we  didn’t  say 
any  more  after  it  was  settled.  If  we 
were  going  to  make  a  sacrifice  we 
wouldn’t  spoil  it  by  grumbling.  Only 
we  just  dreaded  that  Thanksgiving  like 
it  was  the  first  day  of  school,  or  time 
for  a  visit  to  the  dentist’s  instead  of  one 
of  our  favorite  holidays. 

They  accepted — yes  indeed!  Damon 
twisted  himself  in  joyful  antics  as  far 
as  we  could  see  him  after  Jack  and  I 
left  Mother’s  invitation,  and  Pythias’ 
flat  round  face  shone  like  a  full  moon 
from  the  kitchen  window. 

We  called  on  Miss  Leighton  on  our 
way  home  and  she  gave  us  each  a  little 
box  of  molasses  taffy,  pulled  thin  and 
silvery  like  delicious  ribbon.  But  we 
didn’t  mention  Thanksgiving  a  bit  more 
than  we  did  Fourth  of  July. 

The  table  looked  lovely.  We  had  out 
every  one  of  our  best  dishes,  the  spoons 
and  things  shone  like  new,  the  cran¬ 
berries  were  jellied  so  they  quivered  but 
didn’t  break  every  time  any  body  walked 
across  the  floor.  There  was  a  lot  of 
stuffing  and  giblet  gravy  and  all  sorts 
of  lovely  things  that  don’t  cost  much 
and  nobody  but  Mamma  knows  how  to 
make,  and  the  white  turkey  was  brown, 
all  over  and  all  alike.  My,  but  things 
smelled  good! 

The  clock  ticked  around  to  one — 
that’s  when  our  company  was  to  come — 
and  then  to  one-thirty  but  nobody 
came.  Fifteen  minutes  more  and  the 
crisp  brown  skin  began  to  crumple  a 
little  bit,  and  Mamma  beat  up  the  mash¬ 
ed  potatoes  once  more  to  keep  them 
feathery. 

Papa’s  face  and  Jack’s  began  to 
beam,  and  then  the  bell  rang!  But  it 
was  only  a  note,  and  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  spelling!  But  we  easily 
understood  that  the  Petersons  were  not 
coming.  They  had  four  turkeys  of  their 
own  and  things  to  go  with  ’em,  and 
had  invited  a  few  friends  to  dinner,  and 
askin’  Mother’s  pardon  had  been  so 
busy  Mrs.  Peterson  had  plum  forgot  to 
send  word. 

Mamma’s  face  was  ever  so  much 
pinker  than  usual  when  we  got  the  note 
read  through,  and  she  held  her  lips 
tight  together  for  an  instant. 

Then  she  laughed  and  began  dishing 
things  up.  “Run  for  Miss  Leighton, 
children,”  she  commanded,  “^ell  her 
that  circumstances  prevented  an  earlier 
invitation,  but  we’ll  be  happy  to  have 
her  come.  Fly,  before  this  long-suffer¬ 
ing  dinner  is  ruined.” 

We  didn’t  need  to  be  told  again,  and 
Miss  Leighton  didn’t  wait  to  be  coax¬ 
ed.  “I’ve  hoped  and  hoped  you’d  come 
for  me,”  she  confessed,  tying  her  bon¬ 
net  on  crooked  in  her  haste.  “I  wanted 
a  share  of  that  Thanksgiving  dinner 
so  bad  I  just  couldn’t  be  refused.  You 
must  have  felt  me  thinking  of  you.” 

“No’m,  we  didn’t  find  out  that  the 
Petersons  weren’t  coming  till  just  now, 
then  we  ran  for  you,”  blurted  Jack. 
Boys  are  so  stupid! 

“An  after  thought  am  I?  Well  I’m  too 
happy  to  care,”  and  Miss  Leighton 
hurried  us  down  the  wide  stairs  just  as 
the  dinner  bell  sounded  in  the  hall  be¬ 
low.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tables 
through  the  open  door  and  there  were 
elegant  things  on  them.  Pyramids  of 
fruit  and  centerpieces  of  flowers,  but 
Miss  Leighton  didn’t  seem  to  care  for 
them  a  bit,  though  our  dessert  was  only 
pumpkin  pie,  and  our  centre  piece 
nothing  but  autumn  leaves  and  pressed 
ferns. 

On  the  way  home  I  tried  to  explain 
what  Jack  had  said  Miss  Leighton 
seemed  much  amused,  and  when  she 
kissed  Mamma  she  laughed,  and  said, 
“My  dear,  I’ve  longed  to  spend  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  this  sweet  home  ever  since 
the  first  frost  fell.  I’ve  hinted  shame¬ 
lessly  and  maneuvered  openly,  but  I 
didn’t  suspect  that  it  was  unsuccessful 
because  you  preferred  the  Petersons. 


However  I  couldn’t  have  managed  bet¬ 
ter  if  I  had  known.  Mrs.  Peterson  came 
to  me  with  her  tale  of  woe — as  she 
evidently  did  to  various  others — and  I 
in  pity  for  her  evident  poverty,  sent  her 
a  turkey  and  it’s  accompaniments.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  three  other  charitably  dis¬ 
posed  individuals  have  done  the  same 
thing,  which  accounts  for  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  fowl  at  the  Peterson  feast. 

“But,  my  friend,  no  one  of  us  all 
would  have  been  willing  to  do  for  them 
what  this  family  tried  to  do,  and  1  am 
honored  to  be  your  guest — even  as  sec¬ 
ond  choice,”  and  she  laughed  again 
as  she  shook  hands  with  Papa. 

The  dinner  wasn’t  hurt  a  bit,  and 
Miss  Leighton  enjoyed  everything,  and 
so  did  Jack  and  1.  But  you  see,  as  I 
said  in  the  start  this  is  an  upside  down 
story,  for  the  poor  people  we  didn’t 
want,  didn’t  come  to  the  feast,  the  rich 
one  we  did  want  came,  and  the  Peter¬ 
sons  who  hadn’t  had  a  turkey  in  many 
years  got  four  in  a  bunch. 

Jack  and  1  are  perfectly  satisfied,  for 
we  had  our  own  way  after  all,  yet  we 
got  just  as  much  credit  as  if  we  hadn’t, 
and  very  much  more  of  the  white 
turkey. 
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-LARRY. 

BY  ELIZABETH  ROBBINS. 

Abington,  Mass. 

“If  you  get  all  the  wood  sawed  you  can 
have  what  time  is  left  for  your  own,”  said 
Ammi’s  father  to  Ammi,  Saturday  momiDg. 

So  Ammi  “pitched  in",  as  he  called  it,  and 
worked  as  fast  and  as  steadily  as  he  knew 
how.  He  thought  he  could  finish  the  wood 
by  noon,  but  his  mother  wanted  him  to  go  on 
an  errand  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  his  little 
sister  asked  him  to  mend  a  broken  doll,  and 
a  neighbor  came  over  to  get  him  to  put  a 
hinge  on  a  gate,  so  that  altogether  it  was 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  last 
two  sticks  fell  from  the  saw-horse  to  the 
shed  floor. 

Five  minutes  after  that  Ammi  was  going 
out  of  the  yard  with  his  sled,  for  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground  and  he  could  hear  the 
boys  over  on  Carter’s  Hill  laughing  and 
shouting  as  they  shot  down  on  their  single 
sleds  and  double  runners. 

As  he  hurried  along,  his  eyes  bright  with 
anticipation,  he  passed  a  small,  forlorn-look¬ 
ing  house,  and  at  the  window  he  saw  a  for¬ 
lorn-looking  boy.  “Poor  Larry — he  can’t 
coast,"  thought  Ammi,  and  he  walked  more 
slowly  as  he  pictured  to  himself  the  life  of 
Larry;  only  two  years  younger  than  himself, 
with  a  bad  knee  that  would  never  be  any 
better,  unable  to  walk,  unable  even  to  saw 
wood,  sitting  all  day  by  a  window  on  a  street 
where  there  was  little  passing,  and  alone  a 
good  part  of  the  time  beside;  for  Larry’s 
mother  supported  him  and  herself  by  going 
to  other  people’s  houses  to  wash  and  clean. 

Suddenly  Ammi  stopped.  It  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  day,  and  warm  for  winter.  Why  couldn’t 
he  take  Larry  out  and  give  him  a  ride  on  his 
sled?  What  a  treat  it  would  be  for  a  boy 
who  hadn’t  been  out  of  the  house  for  months! 

For  an  instant  Ammi  hesitated,  thinking 
longingly  of  the  splendid  coasting  on  Carter’s 
Hill,  the  best  it  had  been  all  winter,  and  re¬ 
membering  that  the  weather  bureau  had 
predicted  rain.  Then  he  turned  and  went 
back  to  Larry. 

Mrs.  Quinn  happened  to  be  at  home  this 
afternoon,  and  came  to  the  door  when  Ammi 
knocked.  Her  careworn  face  brightened  as 
he  told  his  errand. 

“The  b’y  ’ll  be  overj’yed  to  go,"  she  said, 
and  bustled  in,  Ammi  following. 

Pale-faced  Larry  flushed  with  delight,  and 


could  hardly  wait  to  be  got  ready.  He  was 
done  up  in  old  coats  and  shawls  till  he  looked 
like  a  bundle  of  rags,  and  then  his  mother, 
who  was  a  large,  muscular  woman,  took  him 
up  in  her  arms,  carried  him  out,  and  set  him 
on  the  sled. 

There  was  a  good  hill  near  Larry’s,  but  the 
boys  seldom  coasted  there  because  Carter’s 
was  so  much  better.  Ammi  drew  Larry  down 
this  hill,  then  said,  “What  a  goose  I  am!  Why 
not  slide  down?” 

So  when  they  reached  the  top  8gain,  he 
shoved  Larry  as  far  forward  on  the  sled  as 
was  safe,  and  then  hanging  on  in  some  mi¬ 
raculous  way  himself  so  as  to  steer,  they  slid 
together  down  the  long  hill.  Larry’s  blue 
eyes  Bhone  like  stars,  and  he  drew  a  long 
breath  when  the  sled  stopped! 

“Wasn’t  that  just  fine?"  he  said. 

At  first  he  was  very  shy,  but  after  awhile 
his  shyness  wore  off  and  he  talked  very  fast, 
telling  Ammi  how  lonesome  he  was  at  home 
and  how  he  longed  to  go  to  school,  and  he 
asked  many  questions  about  the  boys  and 
girls  who  went,  how  old  they  were,  what 
they  studied  and  in  what  classes  they  were, 
what  they  played  at  recess  and  what  the 
teacher’s  name  was. 

Ammi  liked  to  see  him  enjoying  himself  so 
much,  and  he  drew  him  up  the  hill  and 
coasted  down  with  him  again  and  again,  till 
the  sun  went  lower  and  lower  and  sank  out 
of  sight,  and  the  red  in  the  sky  faded  into 
gray. 

Then  Ammi  took  him  home,  and  Mrs. 
Quinn  came  out  and  carried  him  in,  thank¬ 
ing  Ammi  profusely;  while  Larry  himself  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  had  the  very  best  time  he 
had  ever  had  in  his  whole  life. 

Ammi  went  to  his  own  home  to  supper 
then;  and  that  night  it  rained  and  spoiled 
the  coasting  for  the  winter,  for  it  was  now  the 
last  of  February. 

On  the  way  to  school  Monday  morning 
Ammi’s  cousin  Clara,  on  the  road  ahead  of 
him,  waited  till  he  came  up. 

“Ammi  Rogers,  why  didn’t  you  come  and 
coast,  Saturday  afternoon?”  she  asked  re¬ 
proachfully,  as  they  walked  along  together. 
“There  were  ever  so  many  girls  there,  and  all 
the  boys,  and  the  hill  was  perfect,  and  we 
had  the  loveliest  time.” 

“Oh!  I  didn’t  get  my  work  done  till  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,"  Ammi  answered. 

“Why  didn’t  you  come  then?”  persisted 
Clara. 

“Oh!  I  thought  I  would  coast  nearer  home.” 

Clara  asked  more  questions,  and  finally  got 
at  the  real  reason  of  Ammi’s  not  coming,  and 
by  that  time  they  were  at  school.  But  Clara 
kept  thinking  of  Larry,  and  after  school  she 
said  to  Ammi,  “I  want  to  do  something  for 
that  poor  boy,  too.  What  can  I  do?” 

“You  might  go  and  read  to  him  once  in  a 
while;  you  are  a  good  reader,  and  have  so 
many  books.” 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Clara.  "Will  you  go  with 
me  the  first  time?” 

“Certainly  I  will,”  answered  Ammi,  and 
they  went  the  very  next  Saturday,  and  Larry 
enjoyed  the  reading  so  much  that  Clara  made 
a  vow  to  herself  that  she  would  devote  two 
hours  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  Larry,  and 
lend  him  books  beside. 

Accidentally,  Agnes  Macon  found  out  what 
Clara  was  doing,  and  was  fired  with  zeal  to 
help.  “But  I  am  a  poor  reader,”  she  said. 

“You  can  talk,”  said  Ammi,  who  had 
formed  a  habit  of  stopping  in  to  see  Larry 
for  a  few  minutes  each  night  on  the  way 
from  school. 


“Who  wants  to  hear  me  talk?”  said  Agnesr 
coloring,  for  her  chatter  was  looked1  upon  as 
a  failing  rather  than  a  virtue. 

“Larry  would,”  said  Ammi.  “He  is  always 
asking  me  questions  about  what  is  going  on, 
and  I  can’t  half  fill  him  up.” 

So  Agnes  said  she  would  go  to  Larry’s 
every  Saturday  also,,  just  as  Clara  came 
away,  and  talk  to  him. 

She*  had  been  doing  this  for  several  weeks, 
and  it  was  the  middle  of  May,  when  Agnes’s 
brother  Jim  discovered  what  she  was  doing. 
The  idea  of  her  turning  her  gift  for  talking 
into  charitable  channels  amused  him  hugely, 
and  he  laughed  and  jeered;  but  when  he  saw 
the  tears  come  to  her  eyes,  he  was  sorry  he 
had  made  fun. 

“Oh,  come  now!”  he  said,  “I  was  only  jok¬ 
ing.  If  I  was  sick  I’d  like  to  have  you  talk 
to  me,  for  really  I  think  you  have  a ’cute  way 
of  telling  anything.” 

“Do  you, truly?”  asked  Agnes,  coloring  with 
pleasure. 

“Honest,  I  do,”  said  Jim,  “and  I’m  going 
with  you  next  time — may  I?” 

Agnes  said  she  knew  he  would  laugh,  but 
he  might  go;  and  go  he  did. 

“I  declare,”  he  said  afterward,  “I  pity  that 
fellow,  even  if  he  is  so  cheerful,”  for  Larry 
had  changed  from  a  hopeless,  spiritless,  de¬ 
spondent,  silent  boy,  to  one  who  could  laugh 
and  talk  and  hope.  “I  wish  I  could  do  some¬ 
thing  to  while  away  the  time  for  him;  but  I 
don’t  know  of  anything  I  could  do  except 
make  pictures.” 

“Why,  that  would  be  splendid,”  said  Agnes. 
“You  could  give  him  drawing  lessons  and 
make  pictures  for  him.” 

Larry  thought  it  would  be  splendid,  too, 
and  though  he  showed  no  particular  artistic 
talent  himself,  he  admired  Jim’s;  and  Jim 
drew  quantities  of  funny  pictures  for  him, 
for  in  this  line  he  was  particularly  skillful, 
and  he  told  Larry  that  |he  meant  some  time 
to  be  a  cartoonist. 

David  Gay,  who  had  been  to  the  store  to 
get  a  paper  of  needles  for  his  mother,  met 
Jim  going  home  one  evening,  and  asked  him 
where  he’d  been.  Jim  told  him. 

“Humph!  does  he  like  to  draw?”  asked 
David  a  little  contemptuously.  “I  say — s’pose 
he’d  like  to  play  checkers?  I  like  to  play,  and 
I  can’t  get  anybody  to  play  with  me.  It’s 
lots  more  fun  than  drawing.” 

Larry  liked  anything  that  brought  him 
company,  and  David’s  mother  said  he  might 
go  and  play  checkers  with  Larry  any  evening 
he  liked,  for  that  was  a  kind  of  going-out- 
evenings  that  she  didn’t  object  to;  and  they 
played  so  many  games  that  they  both  became 
experts. 

In  June,  Ammi  and  Jim  and  David  brought 
it  about  that  the  Saturday  afternoon  ball 
games  should  be  played  in  a  field  opposite 
where  Larry  lived,  so  that  he  could  see  them, 
though  it  was  not  a  very  good  field,  and  they 
had  to  pull  up  a  good  many  bushes  before 
they  could  play  there  at  all. 

Ammi  and  Jim  would  make  a  chair  with 
their  hands,  and  carry  Larry  out  and  set  him 
on  the  stone  wall,  where  he  could  see  all  that 
went  on. 

The  laBt  afternoon  in  June,  Charlie  Crosby 
who  lived  in  New  York  and  was  on  a  visit  to 
his  cousin,  Will  Crosby,  saw  Larry  brought 
out  in  this  way,  and  inquired  about  him. 

“Why  doesn’t  he  use  crutches?”  ho  asked. 

“He  has  one,”  said  Ammi,  “but  it  hurts  him 
to  use  it,  and  he  has  fallen  with  it  two  or  three 
times  and  nearly  spoiled  his  other  leg.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  it,”  said  Charlie. 
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“You  can,  then,"  said  Larry.  “It’s  in  the 
shed  over  beyant  the  house  there,  in  a  corner 
behind  some  old  wash-bilers.” 

Charlie  went  and  found  it  and  brought  it 
back  for  the  boys  to  see. 

“No  wonder  he  couldn’t  use  it,"  he  said 
scornfully.  “It  is  home  made,  with  sharp 
edges  where  it  goes  under  the  arm;  the 
end  is  round  and  smooth,  so  of  course  it 
will  slip;  and  it  is  too  short.  He  ought 
to  have  a  pair  instead  of  one,  besides." 

Gus  Severns  was  listening.  “I  believe  I 
could  make  him  a  pair,”  he  said  eagerly.  “I 
just  like  to  make  such  things.  I’ll  go  this 
minute  to  Falkner’s  factory  and  see  if  I  can’t 
get  the  wood,”  he  added,  for  Gus  was  aways 
very  impetuous. 

“What,  not  now?’  cried  the  boys.  “Who’ll 
be  catcher?  Nobody  can  catch  as  good  as 
you." 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  can  find  somebody,”  Gus 
called  back  as  he  sped  down  the  road. 

At  the  factory  he  found  just  what  he  wanted 
and  when  he  asked  the  price,  Mr.  Falkner 
said  he  might  have  the  pieces  of  wood  and 
welcome. 

The  Crosbys  came  over  to  help  him  with 
advice,  which  was  nearly  all  the  help  Gus 
would  take  from  them,  though  he  did  let 
Charlie  send  off  for  a  pair  of  rubber  tips, 
and  was  very  glad  of  the  pretty  bits  of  plush 
Will  begged  from  his  mother  to  use  in  uphol¬ 
stering  the  arm  pieces. 

The  crutches  were  finished  the  first  of 
July,  and  Gus  and  the  Crosbys  went  to  carry 
them  to  Larry.  Nelson  Myers,  who  had 
watched  Gus  at  work  and  become  interested, 
went  with  them. 

When  Larry  tried  the  crutches  they  were 
found  to  be  exactly  right  in  every  way;  they 
did  not  hurt  his  arms,  did  not  slip,  were  long 
enough,  and  were  pretty  to  look  at.  He  was 
fairly  radiant  with  delight,  and  Mrs.  Quinn’s 
honest  face  was  one  broad  smile  as  she 
wached  him  moving  about  the  room. 

“Now  may  all  the  saints  in  heaven  bless 
the  b’ys  and  gyurrls  that  have  done  so  much 
for  me  poor  Larry!"  she  exclaimed  fervently. 

“Sure,  and  I  can  go  to  school  now,"  said 
Larry,  exulting.  “I  niver  thought  I’d  see  the 
day. — I  fear  it’s  away  down  in  the  primary 
school  I’ll  be  after  bein’,  though,  I’m  that 
ign’rant.”  he  added  regretfully. 

“I’ll  get  my  teacher  to  come  and  examine 
youj”  said  Nelson.  “She  boards  at  my  house. 
We’ll  have  to  come  this  evening,  because  she 
is  going  away  to  morrow  for  the  whole  vaca¬ 
tion.” 

Nelson  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  brought 
the  teacher.  “I’m  very  sorry,”  said  Miss 
Pearson,  after  she  had  talked  with  Larry  a 
while,  “but  I’m  afraid  you  will  have  to  go  to 
the  primary  school,  for  a  year  at  least." 

Larry’s  face  fell.  “I  wisht  I  could  go  in 
the  school  where  the  boys  and  girls  what  has 
been  so  kind  to  me  goes,”  he  said  longingly. 
“Couldn’t  I  study  by  my  loneself,  this  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  catch  up?" 

Miss  Pearson  rather  doubted  his  making 
much  progress  studying  alone,  and  wished 
that  she  was  going  to  stay  in  Bayfield  that 
summer  so  Bhe  could  help  him. 

On  the  way  back  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“I’ve  thought  of  the  very  thing.  There’s 
Theodora  Williams  would  be  glad  to  teach 
Larry.  We  will  stop  at  her  house  and  tell 
her  about  him.” 

Now  Theodora  was  a  girl  who  had  made  up 
her  mind  at  a  very  youthful  ago  that  she 
would  be  a  teacher  when  she  grew  up,  and  she 
had  never  since  unmade  it.  She  hai  for 


some  time,  indeed,  been  saving’,every  penny 
that  came  in  her  way  toward  paying  her  ex¬ 
penses  at  some  training  school  for  teachers. 
So  she  was  greatly^pleased’at  the  prospect  of 
having  Larry  to  practice  on,  and  began  at 
once  to  spend  three  hours  of  every  forenoon 
teaching  him. 

When  the  teacher  loves  to  teach  and  the 
pupil  loves  to  learn,  while  the  one  is  wise  and 
tactful  and  the  other  persevering  and  quick, 
there  is  an  ideal  state  of  things,  and  Larry’s 
knowledge  increased  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
He  studied  hard,  and  when  he  was  not  study¬ 
ing  he  was  out  of  doors  on  his  crutches,  get¬ 
ting  strength  and  health. 

Miss  Pearson  came  back  the  last  of  August, 
and  Theodora  asked  her  to  examine  Larry 
again.  The  result  was  delightful. 

“Why,  my  dear  boy!”  she  said,  “you  won’t 
have  to  go  to  the  primary  at  all.  You  won’t 
even’have  to  be  in  the  lowest  class  in  the 
grammar  school.  You  have  done  wonders, 
both  of  you!” 

The  first  day  of  school  came.  The  boys  and 
girls  waiting  in  the  school-house  yard  looked 
expectantly  down  the  road  for  Larry.  But 
Larry’s  mother  had  discovered  at  the  last 
moment  that  there  was  a  button  off  his  boot, 
and  it  would  never  do  to  let  that  go.  Besides, 
her  clock  was  slow.  So  the  school  bell  rang 
and  no  Larry  was  in  sight,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  went  into  the  school-house  with  disap¬ 
pointed  faces. 

They  were  hardly  quiet  in  their  seats,  how¬ 
ever,  when  there  was  a  tap — tap — tapping  on 
the  entry  fioor,  a  fumbling  at  the  door,  and 
Larry  appeared,  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  his 
cap  off,  his  short,  red  curls  looking  as  though 
burnished,  his  freckled  face  shining  with 
happiness.  Ammi  Rogers  jumped  tojhisfeet. 
“Teacher,  please  may  we  clap  him?”  he  asked 
eagerly.  Miss  Pearson  smiled  and  nodded, 
and  then  there  arose  such  a  deafening  noise 
of  hand-clapping  and  stamping  of  feet  that 
Miss  Pearson,  laughing  now,  put  her  hands 
over  her  ears  to  shut  it  out. 
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N  the  first  day  of  school, 
afterthe  Christmas  holidays, 
Teacher  found  herself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  howling  mob 
of  little  savages  in  which 
she  had  much  difficulty  in 
recognizing  her  cherished  First  Reader  class. 
Isidore  B6lchatosky*s  face  was  so  wreathed 
in  smiles  and  foreign  matter  as  to  be  beyond 
identification ;  Nathan  Spiderwitz  had  placed 
all  his  trust  in  a  solitary  suspender  and  two 
unstable  buttons ;  Eva  Kidansky  had  en¬ 
tirely  freed  herself  from  restraining  hooks 
and  eyes ;  Isidore  Applebaum  had  discarded 
shoe  laces  ;  and  Abie  Ashnewsky  had  bar¬ 
tered  his  only  necktie  for  a  yard  of  “shoe¬ 
string**  licorice. 

Miss  Bailey  was  greatly  disheartened  by 
this  reversion  to  the  original  type.  She 
delivered  daily  lectures  on  nail  brushes, 
hair  ribbons,  shoe  polish,  pins,  buttons, 
elastic,  and  other  means  to  grace.  Her  talks 
on  soap  and  water  became  almost  personal 
in  tone,  and  her  insistence  on  a  close  union 
between  such  garments  as  were  meant  to 
be  united  led  to  a  lively  traffic  in  twisted 
and  disreputable  safety-pins.  And  yet  the 
First  Reader  class,  in  all  other  branches  of 
learning  so  receptive  and  responsive,  made 
but  halting  and  uncertain  progress  towards 
that  state  of  virtue  which  is  next  to  godli¬ 
ness. 

Early  in  January  came  the  report  that 
“Gum  Shoe  Tim**  was  on  the  war-path 
and  might  be  expected  at  any  time.  Miss 
Bailey  heard  the  tidings  in  calm  ignorance 
until  Miss  Blake,  who  ruled  over  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  kingdom,  interpreted  the  warning. 
A  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  is  good  for  only  one  year. 
Its  renewal  depends  upon  the  reports  of  the 
Principal  in  charge  of  the  school  and  of  the 


Associate  Superintendent  in  whose  district 
the  school  chances  to  be.  After  three  such 
renewals  the  license  becomes  permanent, 
but  Miss  Bailey  was,  as  a  teacher,  barely 
four  months  old.  The  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendent  for  her  vicinity  was  the  Honorable 
Timothy  O’Shea,  known  and  dreaded  as 
“Gum  Shoe  Tim,”  owing  to  his  engaging 
way  of  creeping  softly  up  back  stairs  and 
appearing,  all  unheralded  and  unwelcome, 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  intended  victim. 

This,  Miss  Blake  explained,  was  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  all  the  rules  of  etiquette  governing 
such  visits  of  inspection.  The  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  had  been  that  of  Mr.  O’Shea's  pre¬ 
decessor,  who  had  always  given  timely 
notice  of  his  coming  and  a  hint  as  to  the 
subjects  in  which  he  intended  to  examine 
the  children.  Some  days  later  he  would 
amble  from  room  to  room  accompanied  by 
the  Principal  and  followed  by  the  gratitude 
of  smiling  and  unruffled  teachers. 

This  kind  old  gentleman  vvas  now  re¬ 
tired  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
O’Shea,  who,  in  addition  to  his  unexpec¬ 
tedness,  was  further  adorned  by  an  abomi¬ 
nable  temper,  an  overbearing  manner,  and  a 
sense  of  cruel  humor.  He  had  almost 
finished  his  examinations  at  the  nearest 
school  where,  during  a  brisk  campaign  of 
eight  days,  he  had  caused  five  dismissals, 
nine  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion,  and  an 
epidemic  of  hysteria. 

Day  by  day  nerves  grew  more  tense, 
tempers  more  unsure,  sleep  and  appetite 
more  fugitive.  Experienced  teachers  went 
stolidly  on  with  the  ordinary  routine,  while 
beginners  devoted  time  and  energy  to  the 
more  spectacular  portions  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  But  no  one  knew  the  Honorable 
Timothy's  pet  subjects,  and  so  no  one  could 
specialize  to  any  great  extent. 
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Miss  Bailey  was  one  of  the  beginners,  and 
room  1 8  was  made  to  shine  as  the  sun. 
Morris  Mogilewsky,  monitor  of  the  gold 
fish,  wrought  busily  until  his  charges 
glowed  redly  against  the  water  plants  in 
their  shining  bowl.  Creepers  crept,  plants 
grew,  and  ferns  waved  under  the  car  -  of 
Nathan  Spiderwitz,  monitor  of  the  window 
boxes.  There  was  such  a  martial  swing 
and  strut  in  Patrick  Brennan's  leadership  of 
the  line  that  it  informed  even  the  timid 
heart  of  Isidore  Wishnewsky  with  a  war¬ 
like  glow  and  his  feet  with  a  spasmodic 


“Tve  just  had  a  note  from  one  of  the 
grammar  teachers,"  she  panted.  “  ‘Gum 
Shoe  Tim  ’  is  up  in  Miss  Greene's  room. 
He’ll  take  this  floor  next.  Now,  see  here, 
child,  don't  look  so  frightened.  The  Princi¬ 
pal  is  with  Tim,  Of  course  you're  nervous, 
but  try  not  to  show  it  and  you'll  be  all 
right,  because  his  lay  is  discipline  and  read¬ 
ing.  Well,  good  luck  to  you  ! " 

Miss  Bailey  took  heart  of  grace.  The 
children  read  surprisingly  well,  were  abso¬ 
lutely  good,  and  the  enemy  under  convoy 
of  the  friendly  Principal  would  be  much 


“‘gum  SHOE  TIM  IS  UP  IN  MISS  GREENe's  ROOM1” 


but  well-meant  tramp.  Sadie  Gonorowsky 
and  Eva,  her  cousin,  sat  closely  side  by 
side,  no  longer  “  mad  on  theirselves/' 
but  “  mit  kind  feelings."  The  work  of 
the  preceding  term  was  laid  in  neat  and 
docketed  piles  upon  the  low  bookcase,  the 
children  were  enjoined  to  keep  clean  and 
entire,  and  Teacher,  a  nervous  and  un¬ 
smiling  Teacher,  waited  dully, 

A  week  passed  thus,  and  then  the  good- 
hearted  and  experienced  Miss  Blake  hurried 
ponderously  across  the  hall  to  put  Teacher 
on  her  guard. 


less  terrifying  than  the  enemy  at  large  and 
alone.  It  was  therefore  with  a  manner  almost 
serene  that  she  turned  to  greet  the  kindly 
concerned  Principal  and  the  dreaded  ‘  ‘  Gum 
Shoe  Tim."  The  latter  she  found  less  omi¬ 
nous  of  aspect  than  she  had  been  led  to  fear, 
and  the  Principal’s  charming  little  speech 
of  introduction  made  her  flush  with  quick 
pleasure.  And  the  anxious  eyes  of  Sadie 
Gonorowsky,  noting  the  flush,  grew  calm 
as  Sadie  whispered  to  Eva,  her  close  cousin  : 

‘  ‘  Say,  Teacher  has  a  glad.  She's  red  on 
the  face.  It  could  to  be  her  papa." 
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44  No.  It’s  comp'ny,”  answered  Eva  sage¬ 
ly.  “  It  ain’t  her  papa.  It’s  comp’ny  the 
whiles  Teacher  takes  him  by  the  hand.” 

The  children  were  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  presence  of  the  large  man. 
They  always  enjoyed  visitors  and  they  liked 
the  heavy  gold  chain  which  festooned  the 
wide  white  waistcoat  of  this  guest;  and,  as 
they  watched  him,  the  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendent  began  to  superintend. 

He  looked  at  the  children  all  in  their 
clean  and  smiling  rows :  he  looked  at  the 
flowers  and  the  gold  fish  ;  at  the  pictures 
and  the  plaster  casts  :  lie  looked  at  the 
work  of  the  last  term  and  he  looked  at 
Teacher.  As  he  looked  he  swayed  gently 
on  his  rubber  heels  and  decided  that  he  was 
going  to  enjoy  the  coming  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Teacher  pleased  him  from  the  first. 
She  was  neither  old  nor  ill-favored,  and  she 
was  most  evidently  nervous.  The  combina¬ 
tion  appealed  both  to  his  love  of  power  and 
to  his  peculiar  sense  of  humor.  Settling 
deliberately  in  the  chair  of  state  he  began  : 

“Can  the  children  sing,  Miss  Bailey?” 

They  could  sing  very  prettily  and  they 
did. 

“Very  nice,  indeed,”  said  the  voice  of 
visiting  authority.  “Very  nice.  Their  music 
is  exceptionally  good.  And  are  they  drilled  ? 
Children,  will  you  march  for  me?” 

Again  they  could  and  did.  Patrick  mar¬ 
shaled  his  line  in  time  and  triumph  up  and 
down  the  aisles  to  the  evident  interest  and 
approval  of  the  “comp’ny,”  and  then 
Teacher  led  the  class  through  some  very 
energetic  Swedish  movements.  While  arms 
and  bodies  were  bending  and  straightening 
at1  Teacher’s  command  and  example,  the 
door  opened  and  a  breathless  boy  rushed 
in.  He  bore  an  unfolded  note  and,  as 
Teacher  had  no  hand  to  spare,  the  boy 
placed  the  paper  on  the  desk  under  the 
softening  eyes  of  the  Honorable  Timothy, 
who  glanced  down  idly  and  then  pounced 
upon  the  note  and  read  its  every  word. 

“For  you,  Miss  Bailey,”  he  said  in  the 
voice  before  which  even  a  school  janitor  had 
been  known  to  quail.  “Your  friend  was 
thoughtful,  though  a  little  late.”  And  poor 
palpitating  Miss  Bailey  read  : 

1  *  Watch  out !  1  Gum  Shoe  Tim  ’  is  in  the 
building.  The  Principal  caught  him  on  the 
back  stairs  and  they’re  going  round  to¬ 
gether.  He’s  as  cross  as  a  bear.  Greene 
in  dead  faint  in  dressing-room.  Says  he’s 
going  to  fire  her.  Watch  out  for  him,  and 


send  the  news  on.  His  lay  is  reading  and 
discipline.” 

Miss  Bailey  grew  cold  with  sick  and  un¬ 
reasoning  fear.  As  she  gazed  wide-eyed 
at  the  living  confirmation  of  the  statement 
that  44  Gum  Shoe  Tim  ”  was  44  as  cross  as  a 
bear,”  the  gentle-hearted  Principal  took  the 
paper  from  her  nerveless  grasp. 

44 It’s  all  right,”  he  assured  her.  “Mr. 
O’Shea  understands  that  you  had  no  part 
in  this.  It’s  all  right.  You  are  not  respon¬ 
sible.” 

But  Teacher  had  no  ears  for  his  soothing. 
She  could  only  watch  with  fascinated  eyes 
as  the  Honorable  Timothy  reclaimed  the 
note  and  wrote  across  it’s  damning  face  : 
44  Miss  Greene  may  come  to.  She  is  not 
fired. — T.  O’S.” 

“Here,  boy,”  he  called;  “take  this  to 
your  teacher. '  ’  The  puzzled  messenger 
turned  to  obey,  and  the  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendent  saw  that  though  his  dignity  had 
suffered  his  power  had  increased.  To  the 
list  of  Jthose  whom  he  might,  if  so  disposed, 
devour,  he  had  now  added  the  name  of  the 
Principal,  who  was  quick  to  understand 
that  an  unpleasant  investigation  lay  before 
him.  If  Miss  Bailey  could  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  system  of  inter-classroom 
communication,  it  was  clear  that  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  could. 

Every  trace  of  interest  had  left  Mr. 
O’Shea’s  voice  as  he  asked  ; 

“  Can  they  read  ?  ” 

“  Oh, yes,  they  read, ’’responded  Teacher, 
but  her  spirit  was  crushed  and  the  children 
reflected  her  depression.  Still,  they  were 
marvelously  good,  and  thatblundering  note 
had  said,  4 4  Discipline  is  his  lay.”  Well, 
here  he  had  it. 

There  was  one  spectator  of  this  drama 
who,  understanding  no  word  nor  incident, 
yet  therein  missed  no  shade  of  the  many 
emotions  which  had  stirred  the  light  face 
of  his  lady.  Towards  the  front  of  the  room 
sat  Morris  Mogilewsky  with  every  nerve 
tuned  to  Teacher’s,  and  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  in  which  the  other 
children  had  no  share.  On  the  afternoon 
of  one  of  those  dreary  days  of  waiting  for 
the  evil  which  had  now  come,  Teacher  had 
endeavored  to  explain  the  nature  and  pos¬ 
sible  result  of  this  ordeal  to  her  favorite. 
It  was  clear  to  him  now  that  she  was 
troubled,  and  he  held  the  large  and  unac¬ 
customed  presence  of  . the  Honorable  Tim 
responsible.  Countless  generations  of 
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“miss  bailey  grew  cold  with  sick  and  UN  reasoning  fear7’ 


ancestors  had  followed  and  fostered  the 
instinct  which  now  led  Morris  to  propitiate 
an  angry  power.  Luckily,  he  was  prepared 
with  an  offering  of  a  suitable  nature.  He 
had  meant  to  enjoy  it  for  yet  a  few  days, 
and  then  to  give  it  to  Teacher.  She  was 
such  a  sensible  person  about  presents.  One 
might  give  her  one's  most  cherished  pos¬ 
session  with  a  brave  and  cordial  heart,  for 
on  Friday  afternoon  she  always  returned 
the  gifts  she  had  received  during  the 
week.  And  this  with  no  abatement  of 
gratitude. 

Morris  rose  stealthily,  crept  forward,  and 
placed  a  bright  blue  bromo  seltzer  bottle  in 
the  fat  hand  which  hung  over  the  back  of 
the  chair  of  state.  The  hand  closed  instinc¬ 
tively  as,  with  dawning  curiosity,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Timothy  studied  the  small  figure  at 
his  side.  It  began  in  a  wealth  of  loosely 
curling  hair  which  shaded  a  delicate  face, 
very  pointed  as  to  chin  and  monopolized  by 
a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  sad  and  deep  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  A  faded  blue  '  ‘  jumper  ”  was  buttoned 
tightly  across  the  narrow  chest ;  frayed 
trousers  were  precariously  attached  to  the 
“jumper,”  and  impossible  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  supplemented  the  trousers.  Glancing 
from  boy  to  bottle,  the  “comp’ny  mit 
whiskers  ”  asked : 

“What's  this  for?" 

“For  you.” 


“What's  in  it  ?” 

“  A  present.” 

Mr.  O’Shea  removed  the  cork  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  out  incredible  quantities  of 
absorbent  cotton.  When  there  was  no 
more  to  come,  a  faint  tinkle  sounded  within 
the  blue  depths,  and  Mr.  O'Shea,  reversing 
the  bottle,  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
trampled  and  disfigured  sleeve  link  of  most 
palpable  brass. 

“It's  from  gold,”  Morris  assured  him. 
“  You  puts  it  in  your — 'scuse  me  —  shirt. 
Wish  you  health  to  wear  it.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  Honorable  Tim, 
and  there  was  a  tiny  break  in  the  gloom 
which  had  enveloped  him.  And  then,  with 
a  quick  memory  of  the  note  and  of  his 
anger : 

* 1  Miss  Bailey,  who  is  this  young 
man  ?” 

And  Teacher,  of  whose  hobbies  Morris 
was  one,  answered  warmly:  “That  is 
Morris  Mogilewsky,  the  best  of  boys.  He 
takes  care  of  the  gold  fish,  and  does  all  sorts 
of  things  for  me.  Don't  you,  dear  ?” 

“Teacher,  yiss  ma'an,”  Morris  answered. 
*  •  I'm  loving  much  mit  you.  I  gives  presents 
on  the  comp’ny  over  you.” 

*  *  Isn’t  he  rather  big  to  speak  such  broken 
English  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  O'Shea.  *  ‘  I  hope  you 
remember  that  it  is  a  part  of  your  duty  to 
stamp  out  the  dialect.” 
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*•  Yes,  I  know,"  Miss  Bailey  answered. 

*  *  But  Morris  has  been  in .  America  for 
so  short  a  time.  Nine  months,  is  it 
not  ? " 

“Teacher,  yiss  ma’an.  1  comes  out  of 
Russia,"  responded  Morris,  on  the  verge  of 
tears  and  with  his  face  buried  in  Teacher’s 
dress. 

Now  Mr.  O'Shea  had  his  prejudices  — 
strong  and  deep.  He  had  beep  given  juris¬ 
diction  over  that  particular  district  because 
it  was  his  native  heath,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  considered  that  he  would  be  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  than  a 
stranger.  The  truth  was  absolutely  the 
reverse.  Because  he  had  spent  his  early 
years  in  a  large  old  house  on  East  Broad- 


old  nor  ill-favored.  And  so  he  set  about 
creating  the  distress  which  he  would  later 
change  to  gratitude  and  joy.  Assuredly 
the  Honorable  Timothy  had  a  well-de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  humor. 

“His  English  is  certainly  dreadful,"  re¬ 
marked  the  voice  of  authority,  and  it  was 
not  an  English  voice,  nor  is  O’Shea  dis¬ 
tinctively  an  English  name.  “Dreadful. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  hope  you  are  not  spoil¬ 
ing  these  youngsters.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  are  fitting  them  for  the  battle 
of  life.  Don’t  coddle  your  soldiers.  Can 
you  reconcile  your  present  attitude  with 
discipline?" 

“With  Morris — yes,"  Teacher  answered. 
“  He  is  gentle  and  tractable  beyond  words." 


way.  because  he  now  saw  his  birthplace 
changed  to  a  squalid  tenement  and  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  youtli  grown 
ragged  and  foreign  —  swarming  with  strange 
faces  and  noisy  with  strange  tongues  —  Mr. 
O’Shea  bore  a  sullen  grudge  against  the 
usurping  race. 

He  resented  the  caressing  air  with  which 
Teacher  held  the  little  hand  placed  so  con¬ 
fidently  within  her  own,  and  he  welcomed 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  still  ruf¬ 
fled  temper  and  his  racial  antagonism  at  the 
same  time.  He  would  take  a  rise  out  of 
this  young  woman  about  her  little  Jew. 
She  could  be  comforted  later  on.  Mr. 
O’Shea  rather  fancied  himself  in  the  role  of 
comforter,  when  the  sufferer  was  neither 


“Well,  I  hope  you’re  right,"  grunted 
Mr.  O’Shea.  “  But  don’t  coddle  them." 

And  so  the  incident  closed.  The  sleeve 
link  was  tucked  before  Morris’s  yearning 
eyes  into  the  reluctant  pocket  of  the  wide 
white  waistcoat,  and  Morris  returned  to  his 
place.  He  found  his  reader  and  the  proper 
page,  and  the  lesson  went  on  with  brisk 
serenity :  real  on  the  children’s  part,  but 
bravely  assumed  on  Teacher's.  Child  after 
child  stood  up ;  read  ;  sat  down  again  ;  and 
it  came  to  be  the  duty  of  Bertha  Binder- 
witz  to  read  the  entire  page  of  which  the 
others  had  each  read  a  line.  She  began 
jubilantly,  but  soon  stumbled,  hesitated, 
and  wailed  : 

“Stands  a  fierce  word.  I  don’t  know 
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what  is  it,"  and  Teacher  turned  to  write 
the  puzzling  word  upon  the  blackboard. 

Morris’s  heart  stopped  with  a  sickening 
suddenness  and  then  rushed  madly  on  again. 
He  had  a.  new  and  .  dreadful,  duty  to  per¬ 
form.  All  his  mother’s  counsel,  all  his 
father's  precepts  told  him  that  it  was  his 
duty.  Yet  fear,  held  him*  in  his  little  seat 
behind  his  little -desk  while  his  conscience 
insisted  on  this  unalterable  .decree  of  the 
social  code:  “So  somebody's  clothes  is 
wrong  it's  polite  you  says  ‘  'scuse'  and  tells 
it  out.” 

And  here  was  Teacher  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  whose  ideas  of  personal- adornment 
extended  to  full  sets  of  buttons  on  jumpers 
and  to  laces  in  both  shoes,  here  was  his 
immaculate  lady  fair  in  urgent  need  of 
assistance  and  advice,  and  all  because  she 
had  on  that  day  inaugurated  a  delightfully 
vigorous  exercise  for  which  architecturally 
she  was  not  designed. 

There  was  yet  room  for  hope  that  some 
one  else  would  see  the  breach  and  brave 
the  danger.  But  no.  The  visitor  sat  stol¬ 
idly  in  the  chair  of  state,  the  Principal  sat 
serenely  beside  him,  the  children  sat  each 
in  his  own  little  place,  behind  his  own  little 
desk,  keeping  his  own  little  eyes  on  his 
own  little  book.  No.  The  old  tortured  cry 
was  Morris’s  : 

**  The  time  is  out  of  joint ; —  0  cursed  spite , 
That  ever  1  was  born  to  set  it  right  /  ” 

Up  into  the  quiet  air  went  his  timid  hand. 
Teacher,  knowing  Morris  in  his  more  garru¬ 
lous  moods,  ignored  the  threatened  inter¬ 
ruption  of  Bertha’s  spirited  resume,  but  the 
windmill  action  of  the  little  arm  attracted 
the  Honorable  Tim’s  attention. 

“The  best  of  boys  wants  you,”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  and  Teacher  perforce  asked  : 

“Well,  Morris,  what  is  it?” 

Not  until  he  was  on  his  feet  did  Morris 
appreciate  the  enormity  of  the  mission  he 
had  undertaken.  The  other  children  began 
to  understand,  and  watched  his  struggle  for 
words  and  breath  with  sympathy  or  deri¬ 
sion,  as  their  natures  prompted.  But  there 
are  no  words  in  which  one  may  politely 
mention  ineffective  safety-pins  to  one’s 
glass  of  fashion.  Morris's  knees  trembled 
queerly,  his  breathing  grew  difficult,  and 
Teacher  seemed  a  very  great  way  off  as  she 
asked  again : 

“Well,  dear,  what  is  it?” 


Morris  panted  a  little, 
smiled  weakly,  and  then 
sat  down.  Teacher  was 
evidently  puzzled,  the 
* 1  comp’ny  ”  alert,  the 
Principal  uneasy. 

“Now,  Morris,” 

Teacher  remonstrated, 

“you  must  tell  me 
what  you  want.”  But 
Morris  had  deserted  his 
etiquette  and  his  verac¬ 
ity,  and  murmured 
only : 

“Nothings.” 

“Just  wanted  to  be 
noticed,”  said  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Tim.  “It  is  easy 
to  spoil  them.”  And 
he  watched  the  best  of 
boys  rather  closely,  for 
a  habit  of  interrupting 
reading  lessons  wanton¬ 
ly  and  without  reason 
was  a  trait  in  the  young 
disapproved. 

When  this  disapprobation  manifested  it¬ 
self  in  Mr.  O’Shea's  countenance,  the  loyal 
heart  of  Morris  interpreted  it  as  a  new  menace 
to  his  sovereign.  No  later  than  yesterday 
she  had  warned  them  of  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  coherence.  “Every  one  knows,” 
she  had  said,  “that  only  common  little 
boys  and  girls  come  apart.  No  one  ever 
likes  them.”  The  big  stranger  was  even 
now  misjudging  her. 

Again' his  short  arm  agitated  the  quiet  air. 
Again  his  trembling  legs  upheld  a  trembling 
boy.  Again  authority  urged.  Again  Teacher 
asked : 


STANDS 
IERCE  WORD 


A 

** 


of  which  he 


“Well,  Morris,  what  is  it,  dear?” 

All  this  was  as  before,  but  not  as  before 
was  poor  harassed  Miss  Bailey's  swoop 
down  the  aisle,  her  sudden  taking  of  Mor¬ 
ris’s  troubled  little  face  between  her  soft 
hands,  the  quick  near  meeting  with  her 
kind  eyes,  the  note  of  pleading  in  her 
repetition  : 

“What  do  you  want,  Morris  ?  ” 

He  was  beginning  to  answer  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  truth  might  make 
her  cry.  There  was  an  unsteadiness  about 
her  upper  lip  which  seemed  to  indicate  the 
possibility.  Suddenly  he  found  that  he  no 
longer  yearned  for  words  in  which  to  tell 
her  of  her  disjointment,  but  for  something, 
anything,  else  to  say. 
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WITHE  EXAMINATION  IS 

His  miserable  eyes  escaped  from  hers  and 
wandered  to  the  wall  in  desperate  search 
for  conversation.  There  was  no  help  in  the 
pictures,  nor  inspiration  in  the  plaster  casts, 
but  on  the  blackboard  he  read,  “Tuesday, 
January  twenty-first,  1902.”  Only  the  date, 
but  he  must  make  it  serve.  With  Teacher 
close  beside  him,  with  the  hostile  eye  of  the 
Honorable  Tim  upon  him,  hedged  round¬ 
about  by  the  frightened  or  admiring  regard 
of  the  First  Reader  class,  Morris  blinked 
rapidly,  swallowed  resolutely,  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Teacher,  this  year's  Nineteen-hundred- 
and-two,"  and  knew  that  all  was  over. 

The  caressing  clasp  of  Teacher's  hands 
grew  into  a  grip  of  anger.  The 'counte¬ 
nance  of  Mr.  O’Shea  took  on  the  beatified 
expression  of  the  prophet  who  has 
found  honor  and  verification  in  his  own 
country. 

‘  ‘  The  best  of  boys  has  his  off  days  and 
this  is  one  of  them,"  he  remarked. 

“Morris,"  said  Teacher,  “did  you  stop 
a  reading  lesson  to  tell  me  tl.at?  Do  you 
think  1  don't  know  what  the  year  is  ?  I’m 
ashamed  of  you," 

Never  had  she  spoken  thus.  If  the 
telling  had  been  difficult  to  Morris  when 
she  was  “glad  on  him,"  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  now  that  she  was  a  prey  to  such 
evident  *  ‘  mad  feelings. "  And  yet  he 
must  make  some  explanation.  So  he 
murmured:  “Teacher,  I  tells  you  'scuse. 
I  know  you  knows  what  year  stands, 
on'y  it’s  polite  I  tells  you  something,  und 
1  had  a  fraid." 


ENDED.  YOU  MAY  GO,M 

“And  so  you  bothered  your  Teacher  with 
that  nonsense,"  said  the  Honorable  Tim. 
“  You’re  a  nice  boy  ! " 

Morris's  eyes  were  hardly  more  appealing 
than  Teacher’s  as  the  two  culprits,  for  so 
they  felt  themselves,  turned  to  their  judge. 

“  Morris  is  a  strange  boy,"  Miss  Bailey 
explained.  “  He  can't  be  managed  by  or¬ 
dinary  methods - " 

“And  extraordinary  methods  don't  seem 
to  work  to-day,"  Mr.  O'Shea  interjected. 

“ — and* I  think,"  Teacher  continued, 
“  that  it  might  be  better  not  to  press  the 
point.” 

“Oh,  if  you  have  no  control  over 
him — "  Mr.  O’Shea  was  beginning  pleas¬ 
antly,  when  the  Principal  suggested  : 

4 4  You'd  better  let  us  hear  what  he  has 
to  say,  Miss  Bailey  ;  make  him  understand 
that  you  are  master  here."  And  Teacher, 
with  a  heart-sick  laugh  at  the  irony  of  this 
advice  in  the  presence  of  the  Associate 
Superintendent,  turned  to  obey. 

But  Morris  would  utter  no  words  but 
these,  dozens  of  times  repeated  :  “I  have 
a  fraid.”  Miss  Bailey  coaxed,  bribed, 
threatened,  and  cajoled  ;  shook  him  surrep¬ 
titiously,  petted  him  openly.  The  result 
was  always  the  same :  ‘ 4  It's  polite  I  tells 

you  something  out,  on'y  I  had  a  fraid." 

“But,  Morris,  dear,  of  what?”  cried 
Teacher.  “  Are  you  afraid  of  me?  Stop 
crying  now  and  answer.  Are  you  afraid 
of  Miss  Bailey  ?  " 

“  N-o-o-oh  m-a-a-an." 

4  4  Are  you  afraid  of  the  Principal  ?  " 

44 N-o-o-oh  m-a-a-an." 
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“  Are  you  afraid"  —  with  a  slight  pause, 
during  which  a  native  hue  of  honesty  was 
foully  done  to  death  —  “of  the  kind  gentle¬ 
man  we  are  all  so  glad. to  see?" 

“N-o-o-oh  m-a-a-an." 

“Well,  then,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  Are  you  sick?  Don't  you  think 
you  would  like  to  go  home  to  your 
mother  ?  " 

*  *  N-o-o-oh  m-a-a-an ;  I  ain’t  sick.  I  tells 
you  ’scuse." 

The  repeated  imitation  of  a  sorrowful 
goat  was  too  much  for  the  Honorable  Tim. 

“Bring  that  boy  to  me,"  he  commanded. 
“  I'll  show  you  how  to  manage  refractory 
and  rebellious  children." 

With  much  difficulty  and  many  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  gentleman  was  not  going  to 
hurt  him,  Miss  Bailey  succeeded  in  un¬ 
twining  Morris’s  legs  from  the  supports  of 
his  desk  and  in  half-carrying,  half-leading 
him  up  to  the  chair  of  state.  An  ominous 
silence  had  settled  over  the  room.  Eva 
Gonorowsky  was  weeping  softly,  and  the 
redoubtable  Isidore  Applebaum  was  stif¬ 
fened  in  a  frozen  calm. 

“Morris,"  began  the  Associate  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  his  most  awful  tones,  “  will  you 
tell  me  why  you  raised  your  hand  ?  Come 
here,  sir." 

Teacher  urged  him  gently,  and  like  dog 
to  heel  he  went.  He  halted  within  a  pace 
or  two  of  Mr.  O’Shea  and  lifted  a  beseech¬ 
ing  face  towards  him. 


“I  couldn’t  to  tell  nothing  out,”  said  he. 
“I  tells  you  ’scuse,  I’m  got  a  fraid." 

The  Honorable  Tim  lunged  quickly  and 
caught  the  terrified  boy  preparatory  to 
shaking  him,  but  Morris  escaped  and  fled 
to  his  haven  of  safety —  his  Teacher’s  arms. 
When  Miss  Bailey  felt  the  quick  clasp  of 
the  thin  little  hands,  the  heavy  beating  of 
the  over-tried  heart,  and  the  deep  convulsive 
sobs,  she  turned  on  the  Honorable  Timothy 
O'Shea  and  spoke : 

*  *  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  this  room 
at  once,"  she  announced.  The  Principal 
started,  and  then  sat  back.  Teacher's  eyes 
were  dangerous,  and  the  Honorable  Tim 
might  profit  by  a  lesson.  “You’ve  frigh¬ 
tened  the  child  until  he  can't  breathe. 

1  can  do  nothing  with  him  while  you 
remain.  The  examination  is  ended.  You 
may  go." 

Now  Mr.  O’Shea  saw  that  he  had  gone 
a  little  too  far  in  his  effort  to  create  the 
proper  dramatic  setting  for  his  clemency. 
He  had  not  expected  the  young  woman  ‘  ‘  to 
rise"  quite  so  far  and  high.  His  deprecat¬ 
ing  half-apology,  half-eulogy,  gave  Morris 
the  opportunity  he  craved. 

“Teacher,"  he  panted;  “I  wants  to 
whisper  mit  you  in  the  ear." 

With  a  dextrous  movement  he  knelt  upon 
her  lap  and  tore  out  his  solitary  safety- 
pin.  He  then  clasped  her  tightly  and  made 
his  explanation.  He  began  in  the  softest 
of  whispers,  which  increased  in  volume  as 


,('l  WAS  REALLY  ONLY  JOKING*” 
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it  did  in  interest,  so  that  he  reached  the 
climax  at  the  full  power  of  his  boy  soprano 
voice. 

“Teacher,  Mrs.  Bailey,  I  know  you  know 
what  year  stands.  On’y  it’s  polite  I  tells 
you  something,  und  I  had  a  fraid  the  while 
the  comp'ny  mit  the  whiskers  sets  und 
rubbers.  But,  Teacher,  it’s  like  this  :  your 
jumper's  stickin’  out  und  you  could  to  take 
mine  safety-pin." 

He  had  understood  so  little  of  all  that 
had  passed  that  he  was  beyond  being  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  result  of  this  communication. 
Miss  Bailey  had  gathered  him  into  her 
arms  and  had  cried  in  a  queer,  helpless 
way.  And  as  she  cried  she  had  said  over 
and  over  again  :  4  4  Morris,  how  could 

you  ?  Oh,  how  could  you,  dear  ?  How 
could  you  ?  " 

The  Principal  and  “the  comp’ny  mit 
whiskers  "  had  looked  solemnly  at  one  an¬ 
other  for  a  struggling  moment,  and  had  then 
broken  into  laughter,  long  and  loud,  until 
the  visiting  authority  was  limp  and  moist. 
The  children  waited  in  polite  uncertainty, 
but  when  Miss  Bailey,  after  some  inde¬ 
cision,  had  contributed  a  wan  smile,  which 
later  grew  into  a  shaky  laugh,  the  First 
Reader  class  went  wild. 

Then  the  Honorable  Timothy  arose  to 
say  good-by.  He  reiterated  his  praise  of 
the  singing  and  reading,  the  blackboard 
work,  and  the  moral  tone.  An  awkward 


pause  ensued,  during  which  the  Principal 
engaged  the  young  Gonorowskys  in  im¬ 
promptu  conversation.  The  Honorable  Tim 
crossed  over  to  Miss  Bailey's  side  and 
steadied  himself  for  a  great  effort. 

“Teacher,"  he  began  meekly,  “  I  tells 
you  'scuse.  This  sort  of  thing  makes  a  man 
feel  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  Do  you 
think  the  little  fellow  will  shake  hands  with 
me  ?  I  was  really  only  joking." 

“But  surely  he  will,"  said  Miss  Baile), 
as  she  glanced  down  at  the  tangle  of  dark 
curls  resting  against  her  breast.  “Morris, 
dear,  aren't  you  going  to  say  good-by  to 
the  gentleman  ?  " 

Morris  relaxed  one  hand  from  its  grasp 
on  his  lady  and  then  bestowed  it  on  Mr. 
O’Shea. 

“Good-by,"  said  he  gently.  44 1  gives 
you  presents,  from  gold  presents,  the  while 
you’re  friends  mit  Teacher.  I'm  loving 
much  mit  her  too." 

At  this  moment  the  Principal  turned  and 
Mr.  O’Shea,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  re¬ 
trieve  his  dignity,  began : 

4 ‘As  to  class  management  and  disci¬ 
pline - " 

But  the  Principal  was  not  to  be  deceived. 

“  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  O'Shea,"  said  he, 
4  4  that  you  and  I  had  better  leave  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  little  ones  to  the  women  ? 
You  have  noticed,  perhaps,  that  this  is  Na¬ 
ture’s  method." 
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mouth  in  frantic  endeavor  to  get 
"teacher”  to  look  at  her. 

"Well,  what  is  it?” 

"A  skeleton,”  said  the  tot,  twisting 
her  apron  in  her  fingers,  "te  a  man  wb<s 
has  his  insides  outside  and  his  outside# 
off.” 

J.  M.  Barrie’s  story  of  how  a  tele‘s 
graph  editor,  receiving  a  dispatch  thaf. 
the  Zulus  had  "taken  umbrage,”  lieadl- 
ed  the  news  "Capture  of  Umbrage  by 
the  Zulus,”  has  been  paralleled  by  aw 
editor  in  the  west.  Shortly  after  the 
anti-Semitic  riots  in  Austria  a  slight! 
sliock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vienna,  and  a  cable  dispatcfc 
put  it  tersely  that  there  had  been  "seis^ 
mic  disturbances”  near  the  capital.  Hie 
headed  the  Item,  "Down  with  the 
.lews!”— Argonaut. 


One  of  the  operators  in  a  central  ex¬ 
change  office  was  instructed  to  ring  u|P 
the  weather  bureau  and  get  the  tern*-* 
perature  the  other  -ay.  The  operator 
looked  up  the  number,  rang  the  beH. 
and,  after  the  usual  hellos  were  ex¬ 
changed,  said; 

“Temperature,  please  ” 

"What?”  came  in  a  tone  of  surprise 
from  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"Temperature!”  repeated  the  opera¬ 
tor.  "T-e^m-p-e-r-a-t-u-r-e!  What’s 
your  temperature  to-day?” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then 
"Who’s  speaking?”  from  the  weather 
bureau  end  The  operator  told  him, 
and  again  asked  for  the  temperature. 

“Good  heavens,  girl,  what  do  you 
want  my  temperature  for?  was  the 
res])0nse. 

"What’s  your  number?”  at>ked  cen¬ 
tral.  When  she  had  heard  it  she  mur¬ 
mured  a  feeble  apology  and  rang  off. 
It  wasn't  the  weather  bureau.— New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


Near  by  to  Thrums  an  old  minister 
renounced  from  the  pulpit  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  terrors  of  the  law  on  all  who 
should  appear  at  a  ball  to  I>e  given 
within  the  shadow  of  his  kirk.  One 
elder,  primed  by  his  young  folks,  ex¬ 
postulated,  reminding  the  minister  that 
David  danced  and  that  Miriam  danced. 

There  was  seemingly  silent  acquies¬ 
cence.  But  the  following  Sunday  the 
old  man,  eloquent  in  his  might,  as  he 
banged  Bible  and  pulpit  alternately, 
shouted  in  stentorian  tones: 

“David  did  dance,  and  Miriam 
(hi need,  but  the  Bible  nowhere  says, 
‘Let  there  be  promiscuous  dancing.’ 
Lijpincott’s, 


stump  and  let  himself  down.  A  wi.  k, 
wag  named  Neal  came  along  just  tin 'i 
and,  quietly  detaching  a  boil  fi  ,  ', 
Baldwin’s  old  blind  horse,  appn>;i.  '  J 
the  well,  bell  in  band,  and  bi^an 
tlng-a-ling. 

Jack  thought  the  old  horse  was 
ing,  ami  said:  "Hang  the  old  l.|  -  j 
horse;  he’s  coming  this  way,  suit  ’  i 
he  ain’t  got  no  more  sense  than  m’.y, 
in  on  me— whoa.  Ball!” 

The  sound  came  closer. 

"Great  Jerusalem.  The  old  Miml  \  ,i 
will  be  right  on  top  of  me  in  a  mil,  . 
whoa,  Ball— whoa,  Ball.” 

Neal  kicked  a  little  dirt  on  .1,.  \ 
head  and  Jack  began  to  pray: 

"0  Lord,  have  mercy  on— whoa.  !j 
—a  poor  sinner;  I’m  gone  now-w  .  .  j 
Ball— Our  Father,  who  are  in— v\!...a* 

wh - ’ll  1  do?— name.  Now  I  hi\ 

down  to  si - gee  Ball!  Most  tie ::  n 

fell  more  dirt.)  0  Lord,  if  you  .  ,,r 
intend  to  do  anything  for  im>- -|.|(|V 
Ball!  whoa!— thy  kingdom  conn* 

Ball!  0  Lord,  you  know  1  was  : 
tized  in  Smith’s  inilldam— whoa.  I.  iii; 
ho!  up!  murder!  whoa!” 

Neal  could  hold  ill  no  longer.  m,| 

shouted  a  laugh  which  might  have : . . 

heard  two  miles,  which  was  abm.,  ;is 
far  as  Jack  chased  him  when  h.  J,,i 
out— Atlantic  Journal. 


NOT  VOUCHED  FOR. 


It  was  the  first  day  of  school.  The 
bell  had  tapped,  and  the  little  people  of 
the  secondary  primary  were  sitting  up¬ 
right  in  their  seats,  hands  properly 
folded,  and  with  round  eyes  fixed  ou 
the  new  teacher,  taking  a  mental  in¬ 
ventory. 

She  was  a  bit  nervous.  It  was  her 
first  school.  The  children  made  her 
"fidgety,”  they  stared  at  her  so  hard 
and  watched  her  so  narrowly. 

She  began  to  feel  like  a  mouse  that 
Is  within  the  clutches  of  a  cat.  She  cast 
about  wildly  in  her  mind  for  some  oc¬ 
cupation  to  begin  the  first  day.  She 
regretted  bitterly  that  she  had  not  ar¬ 
ranged  some  definite  plan  of  campaign. 
Then  her  face  brightened.  She  would 
find  out  what  the  children  already 
knew.  Question  followed  question, 
touching  on  divers  subjects. 

“Now,  who  knows  what  a  skeleton 
is?”  asked  the  teacher,  smiling  coax- 
ingly. 

Tiie  little  girl  wearing  the  pink  ging¬ 
ham  apron  and  occupying  the  back  seat 
waved  her  baud  wildly  and  worked  her 


He  was  a  bashful  youth,  and  when 
he  tried  to  frame  a  proposal  to  the  girl 
of  his  heart  his  tongue  glued  itself  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  refused  to  be 
loosened. 

One  day  they  talked  of  polities.  An<* 
then  of  political  bets.  His  eye  sudden 
ly  brightened. 

”Wh-what  do  you  say,”  he  stain 
mered  desperately,  "to  making  a  little 
bet  with  me?” 

"I’ve  no  objection,”  she  sweetly  an¬ 
swered. 

"Then,”  he  went  on  “let’s  go  ahead 
and  make  a  bet.  If  McKinley  is  elect¬ 
ed  you  w-will  agree  to  ra-m-marry  me!” 
He  could  get  no  further. 

But  she  nobly  came  to  his  rescue. 

"I’ll  make  a  bet  too,”  she  softly  mur¬ 
mured.  "If  Bryan  is  elected  you  will 
agree  to  marry  me.” 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then  a 
queer  smile  struggled  across  the  face 
of  the  agitated  youth.  Another  smile 
lighted  the  countenance  of  the  happy 
maid. 

"Why  wait  for  the  election  returns?” 
he  chuckled. 

"Why,  indeed?”  she  echoed. 

So  they  were  married  the  next  week. 
—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

An  old  man  in  Georgia  named  Jack 
Baldwin,  having  lost  his  hat  in  an  old 
dry  well  one  day,  hitched  a  rope  to  a . 
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Old  School  Days. 


Experiences  in  Missouri. — A  Severe  Case  of 
Love.— Held  the  School  While  a  Battle 
Was  Raging. — Shut  the  Doors 
and  Resigned. 

BY  EDGAR  WHITE. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Mis¬ 
souri  school  teachers  there  were  several  in¬ 
structors  who  were  characters  in  the  days 
of  the  busy  birchrod  and  the  blue-back  spell¬ 
ing  book.  Some  of  these  men  had  taught 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  fifty  years  ago, 
and  were  still  on  the  job,  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  were  no  women  teachers  who 
had  grown  old.  The  early  day  instructor  oi 
Missouri  was  invariably  a  man,  and  his  im¬ 
portance  was  such  that  he  did  not  have  to 
take  a  back  seat  for  congressmen  or  senators. 
He  was  scarce  and  valued  accordingly.  Such 
a  treasure  in  a  fairly  large  district  could 
command  $25  a  month,  and  his  board  to  boot. 
In  those  days  $25  was  a  heap  of  money,  and 
the  princely  salary  was  as  mucu  an  element 
contributing  to  the  teacher’s  social  standing 
as  his  learning. 

“On  the  first  day  of  school  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  teacher  to  read  before  the  scholars 
a  long  list  of  written  rules  which  were  to 
govern  during  the  term,”  remarked  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  K.  Cox,  Who  attended  and  afterwards 
taught  the  Middle  Fork  district  school,  down 
on  Salt  river.  “There  were  as  many  articles 
and  sub-divisions  in  these  rules  as  in  the 
Revised  Statutes,  and  they  were  broken  about 
as  frequently.  I  remember  one  severe  law 
decreed  that  “the  boys  and  girls  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  play  together;  the  boys  must  play 
on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  the  girls  on  the 
other.” 

“A  crossing  of  the  dead  line  by  either  sex 
might  mean  a  severe  flogging  or  a  long  stay 
alter  school,  travailing  with  arithmetic,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  of  the  teacher. 

“Penmanship  and  spelling  were  treated  as 
arts  by  the  pioneer  school  teacher,  and  he 
followed  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  interest  the 
scholars — there  were  no  ‘pupils’  tnen  in 
them. 

“It  was  while  the  spelling  fever  was  at 
boiling  height  in  our  school  that  I  contracted 
my  first  distressing  case  of  love.  Her  name 
was  Jennie  something— so  many  came  after 
that  I  have  really  forgotten  her  last  name— 
and  I  thought  her  corn-colored  hair  pure  gold, 
and  that  the  stars  had  to  go  to  her  eyes  for 
inspiration  to  illuminate  the  earth.  Of  course 
I  had  a  rival,  a  slim,  smooth-talking  fellow 
who  had  been  reared  over  about  Hannibal, 
and  who  had  about  him  the  fascinating  air 
of  having  seen  a  real  city.  We  thought 
‘Mark  Twain’s  village  on  the  Mississippi  a 
wonderful  place  then,  something  as  we  regard 
Chicago  and  New  York  now.  My  rival’s 
name  was  Bob  Latham,  and  he  not  only  made 
me  lose  sleep  about  Jennie,  but  he  was  some 
pumpkins  as  a  speller.  I  rather  prided  my- 
:  self  in  my  ability  in  that  line,  and  so  did 
i  Miss  Jennie,  in  a  mild  way. 

“Bob  had  been  beating  my  time  fiercely  for 
nearly  a  week  when  the  master  notified  us  he 
was  going  to  close  the  winter  term  with  a  big 
•  spelling  match  and  give  the  winner  a  medal. 

-  Glory  be  to  youth!  Never  did  we  work  so 
.  hard  to  prepare  ourselves  with  the  old  blue 

-  book.  At  noon  on  the  day  of  the  combat, 
l  Bob,  Jennie  and  I  were  still  on  the  firing  line, 


hough  a  score  of  good  spellers  had  gone 
lown.  We  were  then  getting  thirteen  inch 
vords  from  the  old  pedagogue’s  battery,  and 
he  excitement  was  running  as  high  as  the 
;ie-play  between  the  Cubs  and  the  Giants. 
Finally  the  word  ‘plebian’  came  thundering 
tcross  the  breastworks  to  Miss  Jennie,  who 
spelled  it  with  serene  confidence,  but  left 
Dut  the  ‘i.* 

“  ‘Next,”  said  the  inexorable  master. 

“Well,  the  next  was  your  humble  servant, 
and  his  quick  decision  in  that  awful  emer¬ 
gency  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to 
him  through  all  the  years. 

“  ‘P-l-e-e-b-e-i-a-n,’  said  I,  with  confidence 
as  great  as  Jennie’s.  Of  course  that  put  me 
out  of  the  running,  and  when  the  word  had 
traveled  to  Bob  he  grabbed  it  exultantly  and 
landed  it  all  right.  But  when  school  was  out 
there  was  one  thing  he  didn’t  land,  and  that 
was  Miss  Jennie.  She  knew  that  I  could 
have  spelled  the  word,  and  as  she  walked 
home  with  me  what  she  said  made  me  forget 
the  cold  and  the  numerous  heavy  chores 
awaiting  me  at  home.  I  don’t  recollect  of# 
her  ever  deigning  to  notice  Bob  after  that.” 

F.  Telio  Mayhew  was  given  a  district  school 
near  Callao  because,  in  the  eyes  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  he  was  red-headed  and  looked  like  a 
good  scrapper.  Mayhew  wasn’t  a  large  man, 
and  one  of  the  big  boys  soon  brought  his  ca¬ 
pacity  to  an  issue.  They  fought  all  over  the 
school  room,  and  at  last  the  red-headed 
teacher  had  the  bad  boy  lying  across  a  desk 
and  at  his  mercy.  While  holding  his  victim, 
the  teacher  ordered  another  boy  to  bring  the 
switches.  Mayhew  decided  he  would  settle 
then  and  there  for  all  time  the  mastership  of 
the  school.  The  bad  boy  wasn’t  a  game  loser. 
While  taking  what  was  coming  to  him  his 
yells  resounded  throughout  the  district.  A 
big  six  foot  woodsman,  smoking  a  cob-pipe, 
sleeves  rolled  up  from  arms  that  looked  like 
hams,  darkened  the  door.  Mayhew  stopped 
a  moment  to  glance  at  the  visitor,  whom  he 
recognized  as  the  father  of  the  boy  he  was 
licking.  The  scholars,  too,  eyed  him  appre¬ 
hensively. 

“Need  any  help,  teacher?”  asked  the  big 
woodsman  quietly. 

The  big  man  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board  and  at  the  next  meeting  he  introduced 
a  resolution  raising  the  teacher’s  salary. 

One  of  the  famous  school  ma’ams  of  the 
Civil  War  days  was  Miss  Lizzie  McKittrick. 
She  was  known  for  her  iron  discipline  and 
the  excellent  success  of  her  teaching.  Her 
little  log  school  house  was  situated  near  the 
Chariton  river,  about  60  miles  up  from  the 
Missouri  river.  On  the  8th  day  of  August, 
1861,  while  one  of  her  classes  was  reciting 
history  some  actual  history  was  being  made 
very  close  to  her  little  back- woods  school. 
The  confederate  army  of  General  Porter  and 
the  Union  army  of  General  Wolfolk  met  in 
hostile  array  so  close  to  the  school  house  that 
the  bullets  pattered  on  the  roof.  Hearing  the 
crash  of  cannon  and  the  roar  of  musketry 
the  scholars  looked  at  their  teacher  for  the 
command  to  scamper  home.  One  of  the 
scholars,  who  later  became  a  noted  lawyer, 
Honorable  W.  H.  Sears,  describes  the  scene: 

“Miss  McKittrick  stood  in  the  center  aisle 
with  a  heavy  ruler  in  her  hand.  The  scholars 
were  more  afraid  to  risk  an  encounter  with 
that  ruler  than  the  possible  chance  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  stray  cannon  ball  which  might  crash 
through  the  building.  A  teacher  who  could 
run  a  school  while  people  were  being  bay¬ 
oneted  or  blown  to  pieces  right  next  door,  as 
you  might  say,  was  too  serious  a  thing  for 
our  youthful  spirits  to  defy,  even  if  she  did 
wear  spectacles.  I  remember  an  incident  that 
occurred  at  which  I  often  laugh  now,  but  it 
didn’t  seem  so  amusing  then.  Tom  E.  Bar¬ 
bee,  a  gangly  youth  in  home-spun,  who  had 
the’ greatest  respect  for  his  teacher’s  omnipo- 
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tence,  and  who  was  scared  half  to  death, 
raised  a  trembling  hand  and  Miss  McKittrid: 
asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

‘Please,  ma’am/  said  Tom,  ‘hadn’t  some 
of  us  better  go  out  and  ask  ’em  to  stop?’ 

“Tom  thought  his  teacher’s  orders  in  that 
direction  would  certainly  be  respected  by  the 
belligerent  forces. 

“The  firing  continued  all  the  afternoon,  and 
we  stuck  steadily  at  our  books.  A  little 
thing  like  a  battle  wouldn’t  interrupt  that 
grim  teacher  of  ours.  She  let  us  out  at  the 
ordinary  time,  and  we  scampered  to  our 
homes  to  learn  the  news.  It  had  really  been 
a  very  severe  fight,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  another  person  in  the  district 
who  could  have  held  us  so  well  in  hand  under 
such  trying  circumstances  as  that  determined 
school  teacher  of  ours.  It  taught  me  a  les¬ 
son  that  I  have  always  kept  in  mind,  and 
that  is  to  stick  to  my  own  knitting  and  let 
other  people’s  business  alone.  It  wouldn’t 
have  helped  a  bit  had  she  let  us  out,  and  by 
keeping  us  at  work  perhaps  prevented  us  get¬ 
ting  into  danger.” 

-  4 

Among  the  archives  of  Macon  county  is  a 
curious  document  signed  by  one  of  the  early 
day  school  teachers  of  the  county  and  sent 
to  the  superintendent,  telling  why  he  wanted 
to  resign  his  job.  It  was  written  by  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  sent  to  a  rather  wild  and 
woolly  district,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might 
work  a  reformation.  After  trying  it  for 
some  time  he  eased  his  mind  along  with  his 
resignation,  which  read  as  follows: 

“Professor  Thompson— Honored  Sir:  I  am 
in  trouble  and  want  to  quit.  I  am  in  need 
of  fixing— bad.  The  school’s  all  right;  it’s 
just  myself  that  needs  medical  attention. 
The  first  hostile  act  occurred  when  I  put 
curtains  up  at  the  windows.  Before  I  had 
the  chance  to  see  whether  they  would  keep 
the  sun  out  or  not  I  was  waited  upon  by  one 
of  the  directors  and  the  clerk,  who  curtly 
ordered  me  to  ‘take  them  things  down’;  they 
explained  that  such  luxuries  gave  the  children 
high-fluten  notions,  and  made  them  feel  above 
their  surroundings. 

“There  is  a  ladder  which  the  directory  uses 
to  fix  the  chimneys  when  the  wind  blows  ’em 
down,  and  they  insist  that  during  its  period 
of  inaction  the  ladder  be  hung  up  in  the 
school  room  over  the  pictures  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  re¬ 
monstrated.  They  over-ruled  me. 

“Then  the  children  began  bringing  their 
hounds  to  school  with  them,  and  every  day 
there  were  six  or  eight  of  the  beasts  lying 
around  under  the  desks,  snapping  at  flies  or 
else  fighting  among  themselves.  I  am  a  bit 
nervous  and  this  annoyed  me.  I  told  the 
children  to  leave  their  dogs  at  home.  They 
said  they  brought  them  along  for  protection, 
going  through  the  woods.  I  borrowed  an  old 
shot  gun  and  next  day  there  were  a  couple  of 
good  dogs  waiting  for  the  undertaker.  The 
balance  got  away  before  I  could  reload.  I 
was  haled  before  the  board  and  notified  that 
on  the  next  offense  the  value  of  the  dogs,  five 
dollars  each,  would  be  taken  out  of  my 
shadowy  salary.  The  way  I  figure  it,  if  a 
few  more  dogs  attend  school  I  will  be  out 
something  like  $100  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  in  debt  to  the  district.  Hence,  my  res¬ 
ignation. 

“I  like  the  atmosphere  out  here  in  the 
woods.  The  frog  chorus,  which  sweeps  up 
from  the  bottoms,  is  the  most  soothing  music 
to  which  I  ever  listened.  I  sleep  well  and  en¬ 
joy  the  appetite  of  an  anarchist.  There  are 
many  things  about  this  job  that  will  appeal 
with  surprising  strength  to  some  ambitious 
pedagogue  who  is  fond  of  dumb  animals  and 
of  kids  who  can  outyell  a  freight  engine.  I 
have  enjoyed  all  these  things  and  now  I  want 
to  stand  aside  and  give  some  other  good  man 
a  chance.  It  is  not  fair  for  one  person  to 


hold  on  to  a  snap  all  the  time.  So  please  let 
me  off— right  away,  or  sooner.  Faithfully 
and  earnestly  yours,  D.  F.  WILLIAMS.” 

There  are  people  who  turn  up  their  noses 
at  the  pioneer  teacher  and  his  time,  but  no 
one  can  criticise  on  the  ground  of  dullness. 
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ON  THE  SATISFACTION  OF  OWNING  BOOKS. 


By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 


ANY  years  ago,  I  was  asked  by  the  owner  ot'  what 


JL  jl  was  then  considered  the  finest  private  library  in 
Boston,  to  guess  which  book  upon  liis  shelves  had  given 
him  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  looked  helplessly  about 
while  he  turned  and  took  down  a  little  old,  battered,  dog’s- 
eared  copy  of  Ainsworth’s  “Latin  Dictionary,”  —  the 
first  book  that  he  had  ever  owned,  he  said,  and  one  that 
he  bought  with  money  earned  by  picking  huckleberries 
when  he  was  a  boy  on  his  father’s  farm.  The  man  was 
the  celebrated  Theodore  Parker,  and  he  bequeathed  that 
library — many  of  the  books  filled  with  his  notes  and 
criticisms  —  to  the  city  that  he  so  loved.  In  the  new 
Public  Library  it  will  have  a  room  to  itself,  as  a  special 
collection,  and  any  visitor  may  judge  for  himself  of  the 
costly  works  to  which  the  owner  preferred  his  old  Latin 
dictionary.  Every  boy  or  girl  who  has  begun  to  form  a 
private  collection  of  favorite  books  can  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pleasure  that  Theodore  Parker  described; 
but  he  does  not  yet  fully  know,  as  older  persons  know, 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  which  will  never  fade.  For  one,  if 
I  were  to  choose  amid  my  own  smaller  collection,  on  the 
same  basis  of  comparison,  the  book  selected  might  be 
some  one  that  would  seem  to  others  as  insignificant  as 
the  old  Latin  dictionary.  It  would  certainly  be  one  of 
my  earliest  possessions,  and  probably  one  for  which  it 
was  necessary  to  economize.  As  a  rule,  especially  in 
early  life,  the  greater  the  sacrifice,  the  greater  the 
pleasure. 

In  some  cases  this  early  book  may  be  one  that  after¬ 
wards  increases  greatly  in  value,  and  you  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  you  have  anticipated  the  public 
taste.  I  remember  how  pleased  the  poet  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  seemed  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  one  of  the  original 
subscribers  to  his  “Bells  and  Pomegranates,”  published 
in  numbers;  and  he  said  that  often  a  single  number  now 
sold  for  far  more  than  the  whole  series  had  ever  yielded 
him.  So  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Keats’s  “  Endy- 
mion,”  which  was  picked  up  for  a  trifle,  is  now  worth  a 
large  sum.  There  is  a  great  charm  about  an  original 
edition.  When  that  book  was  published,  Keats  gave  a 
copy  to  a  friend  who  was  going  to  travel  in  Africa,  and 
asked  him  to  fling  it  as  far  as  he  could  into  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  that  it  might  go  where  no  other  English  book  had 
ever  reached.  I  used  to  think  that  perhaps  mine  was 
that  very  copy,  and  that  possibly  some  other  African 
traveller  had  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  back. 

There  is  doubtless  much  to  be  said  for  the  system,  now 
steadily  gaining  ground,  of  a  free  supply  of  text-books  in 
our  public  schools.  It  equalizes  all  conditions,  ensures  a 
prompt  supply  of  books  on  the  first  day  of  school,  and 
costs  the  community  less,  collectively,  than  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  But  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  it  that  it  is  strip¬ 
ping  all  our  farmhouses  of  books.  Formerly  there  was 
in  every  house  a  shelf  of  somewhat  dilapidated  school¬ 
books,  —  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  an  arithmetic,  a  reader. 
They  grew  dusty,  no  doubt;  they  were  books  that  had 
been  superseded,  very  likely  by  later  editions;  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  were  a  liberal  education  to  the  whole  family. 
They  were  something  to  appeal  to,  something  to  rouse 
the  slumbering  curiosity  of  the  younger  children.  They 
were  taken  down  to  settle  a  question  of  spelling  or  to 
consult  a  table  of  weights  and  measures.  Once  taken 
down,  they  were  turned  over  and  over  by  the  little  ones, 
to  whom  they  represented  the  whole  world  of  knowledge. 
I  think  it  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  who  attri¬ 
buted  his  whole  love  of  literature  to  some  stray  school¬ 
books  of  his  mother’s;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  delight 
with  which  I  used  to  collect  in  an  unoccupied  closet  the 
college  text-books  of  my  elder  brothers,  and  dream  of  the 
time  when  I  also  should  read  Homer  and  Juvenal  and 
the  Grajca  Majora  —  then  still  extant.  One  of  my  sisters 
had  a  stray  volume  of  Goethe,  in  German,  and  anQthor  a 
bewitching  little  set  of  Ariosto,  in  the  white  Italian  bind¬ 
ing;  and  doubtless  one  distinct  influence  that  led  me  to 
study  German  and  Italian  in  later  years  was  the  early 
spell  of  those  fascinating  books.  They  represented  the 
whole  world  of  history  and  of  letters;  and  I  clung  for 
years  to  a  great  volume  of  Hirsch’s  “Algebraical  Formu¬ 
lae,”  in  confident  expectation  of  a  time  —  not  yet 
arrived  —  when  I  should  penetrate  its  mysteries.  If  we 
meditate  on  the  fact  that  all  Mrs.  Mary  Somerville’s 
scientific  career  proceeded,  by  her  own  statement,  from 
some  mathematical  puzzles  which  she  accidentally  en¬ 
countered  in  a  Lady’s  Magazine,  we  shall  see  that  no 
book  can  be  too  unpromising  to  furnish  the  beginnings 
of  intellectual  life. 

One  often  meets,  in  our  older  American  villages,  with 
persons  who  have  curiously  carried  through  life  some 
stray  bit  of  knowledge  from  a  schoolbook.  I  used  some¬ 
times  to  visit,  in  the  older  part  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  a 
small  shop-keeper,  so  old-fashioned  and  primitive  that 
when  ho  went  home  to  supper  at  five  p.  m.  he  always  left 
the  key  in  the  shop-door,  that  his  customers  might  go  in 
and  take  what  they  wanted,  leaving  the  money  on  the 
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counter.  On  one  occasion  we  got  to  talking  of  liis  favor¬ 
ite  hero,  Squire  Hunter,  once  the  magnate  of  that  part 
of  the  town.  “I  suppose,’’  he  said  meditatively,  “that 
Squire  Hunter  was  about  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived,  without  it  was  Calchas.”  “Who?”  I  said,  for 
this  last  celebrity  did  not  at  once  recur  to  my  mind. 
“  Calchas!  ”  he  repeated  with  some  surprise.  “  It  says  of 
him  — 

‘  Calchas  the  great,  the  reverent  priest  and  good.’ 

I  suppose  he  was  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived,  and 
Squire  Hunter  came  next.”  Now  Calchas,  as  my  readers 
may  remember,  was  the  soothsayer  who  invented  the 
Trojan  horse,  and  the  line  quoted  came,  I  suppose,  foi 
I  never  looked  it  up,  —  from  Pope’s  Homer.  Another 
and  somewhat  similar  survival  of  classical  knowledge 
was  told  me,  in  the  same  region,  by  the  late  Richard 
Greenough,  the  sculptor.  He  said  that  he  was  one  day 
mentally  comparing  the  climate  of  Newport  to  that  of 
the  Grecian  isles,  which  he  had  lately  visited,  when  he 
stopped  to  talk  with  an  old  blacksmith  whom  he  had  long 
known,  and  whose  shop  was  on  one  of  the  wharves.  I 
am  getting  old,”  said  the  blacksmith.  “It  will  not  be 
long  before  that  old  ferryman  they  tell  about  will  be 
carrying  me  away.”  “What  ferryman?”  said  Green¬ 
ough.  “  Charon,”  said  the  blacksmith.  Long  after, 
another  ancient  Newporter  explained  to  me  that  in  his 
time  they  were  all  brought  up  on  some  old  “Classical 
Reader”  which  had  contained  an  imaginary  dialogue, 
on  board  Charon’s  boat,  between  Achilles  and  a  robber, 
in  which  the  latter  convicts  Achilles,  by  his  own  showing, 
of  being  the  greater  robber  of  the  two.  This  is  doubtless 
the  way  in  which  the  blacksmith  had  learned  of  the  old 
ferryman,  for  the  two  men  had  been  schoolmates;  and 
it  gave  another  illustration  of  the  curious  way  in  which 
an  early  bit  of  schoolbook  knowledge  will  go  with  us 
through  life. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  best-used  collections  of 
books  that  I  ever  saw  was  habitually  kept  in  one  drawer 
of  a  little  shoe-shop  in  a  small  country  village,  for  the  use 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  They  were  chiefly 
botanical  works,  and  included  especially  those  relating 
to  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens, — what  are  called  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  —  on  which  the  shoemaker  was  a  high 
authority.  Some  of  these  books  were  in  Latin,  some  in 
German;  for  their  owner  had  taught  himself  both  lan¬ 
guages  in  order  to  learn  about  his  beloved  plants.  Manj 
a  time  I  have  carried  in  a  wild  flower  for  him  to  identify, 
and  have  sat  in  the  little  shop  while  he  pulled  out  his 
books,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  perhaps,  while  analyz¬ 
ing  the  flower,  stopped  two  or  three  times  to  sell  a  little 
girl  a  pair  of  India  rubbers,  or  show  a  teamster  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  cowhide  boots.  1  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  in  his  great  herbarium  at  the  Harvard  University 
Botanical  Garden,  ever  enjoyed  his  scientific  work  more 
thoroughly,  or  gave  a  finer  instance  of  the  real  love  of 
science,  than  my  friend  the  late  Charles  Frost,  the  shoe¬ 
maker  of  Brattleborougli,  Vt.  From  plants  he  went  on 
to  study  insects,  from  insects  to  birds  and  mammals; 
and  he  prepared  a  report  for  the  State  upon  all  these 
objects.  But  the  basis  of  all  his  useful  and  happy  life 
was  shut  up  in  his  drawer  every  night  with  those  books 
of  science  —  a  good  deal  worn  and  here  and  there  black¬ 
ened,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  shoemaker’s  thumb.  It 
matters  not  what  may  be  the  subject  of  one’s  favorite 
books;  that  book  which  you  call  your  own,  can  put  in 
your  own  drawer,  or  can  lay  under  your  own  pillow, 
that  is  the  book  which  most  helps  you;  and  all  that  you 
can  borrow,  even  from  the  best  public  or  private  library, 
has  but  a  very  secondary  value. 

Cambridge ,  Mass. 

®) 
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Polly’s  Day  of  "Fun” 

BY  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

Polly  Aim  Smith  was  plainly  in  a  bad 
temper.  Her  forehead  was  puckered 
into  ugly  frowns,  and  her  eyes  looked 
out  from  beneath  with  a  cold,  unloving 
gleam. 

To  begin  with,  Polly  did  not  like  her 
name,  and  as  today  was  the  firat  day  of 
school,  she  had  just  been  obliged  to  tell 
it  to  the  new  teacher.  Moreover,  Anna¬ 
bel  Moore  sat  right  across  the  aisle  and 
the  teacher  had  called  Annabel 14  dear  ■ 
Polly  thought  “Annabel''  the  prettiest 
name  in  all  the  world,  and  “  Polly  ”  the 
homeliest. 

,  When  receBs  came,  Polly  inarched  oft 
by  herself  into  a  corner ;  from  there  she 
snlklly  watched  her  friends  playing  tag. 
Pretty  soon,  a  pair  of  flying  little  feet 
dashed  by  her,  and  a  smart  tap  tingled 
on  her  arm. 

“Tag!  You're  itl”  exclaimed  Annabel 
Moore,  breathlessly. 

“I  ain’t  neither— I  ain’t  playing!”  said 
Polly,  sourly. 

Annabel  laughed  good-naturedly. 

“O  come,  Polly,”  she  coaxed.  44  Don’t 
he  so  grumpy.  Come— be  good  and  play.” 

“ I  don’t  want  to  be  good!  Good  folks 
are  stupid!”  declared  Polly,  crossly. 

“Why  Polly  Smith,  what  an  idea!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Annabel  in  a  shocked  voice. 

“Well,  they  are,'*  insisted  Polly,  again. 
Poor  Polly’s  father  and  mother  were 
dead,  and  Folly  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  ten  years  of  life  in  the  care 
of  her  grandparents,  who  were  good,  and 
who  meant  to  be  kind,  but  who  were 
very  strict  and  severe.  They  did  not 
understand  in  the  least  how  to  make  a 
small  maid  of  ten  happy. 

Annabel’s  cheeks  flushed  scarlet. 

“My  papa  and  mamma  are  good  and 
they  are  not  stupid!  I  know  lots  of 
other  folks  who  are  good,  too,”  said  she, 
stoutly, 

“  Well,  what  is  being  good  ?  ”  demanded 
Polly,  quickly. 

The  sudden  question  surprised  Annabel 
not  a  little,  but  she  began  her  answer 
bravely  enough,  though  she  faltered  after 
the  first  two  words. 

“  Why,  it’s— It’s— being  good,  of  course ; 
doing  things  for  folks 'to  make ’em  happy. 
You— you  won’t  be  happy  yourself, 
either,  if  you  aren’t  good!”  she  added 
with  sudden  dignity;  trying  to  speak  like 
mamma.  *  - 

Polly  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
turned  away.  » 

“How  perfectly  horrid  everything  and 
everybody  is  today/’  she  thought ‘miser¬ 


ably.  “I’m  sure  if  there’s  anything  to 
make  me  happy,  I’d  like  to  try  it.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  recess  being  over, 
Polly  sat  in  her  seat,  listlessly  turning1 
the  leaves  of  her  Reader.  Suddenly- 
she  started,  and  looked  fixedly  at  a  few- 
words  near  the  top  of  one  of  the  pages. 
“The  easiest  way  to  be  happy  one’s 
self  is  to  make  some  one  else  happy,” 
she  read,  and  shut  the  book  with  a  bang, 
causing  the  teacher  to  look  down  sharply 
at  her. 

Hard  as  she  tried,  Polly  could  not  drive 
this  new  idea  from  her  thoughts  and  it 
made  her  restless  all  the  afternoon.  By 
night  she  had  sullenly  decided  to  “try 
it  and  see  what  'twas  good  for,  anyhow  1 1 ' 
She  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
begin  the  next  morning  and  see  if  she 
could  find  any  one  to  make  happy.  She  . 
told  herself  that  “  'twouldn’t  work,”  but 
she  went  to  bed  that  night  with  a  queer 
little  exultant  feeling,  much  as  though 
she  were  about  to  try  a  new  game. 

The  first  thing  Polly  thought  of  the 
next  morning  was  her  new  plan.  She 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  happily  to  the 
window,  but  a  frown  quickly  appeared  on 
her  forehead— it  was  raining,  and  Polly 
particularly  disliked  rain. 

Her  face  was  the  picture  of  woe  when 
she  sat  down  to  the  breakfast  table.  She 
had  forgotten  all  about  what  she  was 
going  to  try  to  do  that  day,  nor  did 
she  think  of  it  again  nntil  she  saw  her 
grandmother  hunting  everywhere  for  her 
glasses. 

44  O  dear,”  thought  Polly,  impatiently, 
“I  wonder  if  that  is  the  kind  of  things 
that  makes  folks  happy  1  Have  I  got  to 
hunt  up  those  tiresome  glasses  ?  ” 

But  in  another  moment  she  was  search¬ 
ing  In  what  she  knew  were  the  favorite 
hiding-places  of  those  frequently  lost 
glasses,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
found  them  and  carried  them  with  sheep¬ 
ish  smile  to  her  grandmother. 

"Why,  thank  you— er— dear/.’ .  mur¬ 
mured  the  old  lady  in  some  surprise.  . 

Polly  turned  quickly  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  There  was  a  queer  little  feeling 
in  her  throat ;  she  wondered  what  it  was. 

“Pooh!  I  don’t  see  as  I  am  so  very 
happy,”  she  declared,  with  a  sour  look 
out  into  the  rain.  Then  she  put  on  her 
hat  and  coat,  and  catching  up  her  books 
and  her  lunch  basket,  opened  her  um¬ 
brella  and  started  for  school. 

Just  ahead  of  her  she  spied  the  familiar 
red  hair  belonging  to  Nellie  Jones,  and 
involuntarily  her  steps  shortened.  Polly 
did  not  like  Nellie  Jones ;  in  fact,  none 
of  the  girls  did,  and  the  poor  child' was 
left  forlorn  on  all  occasions.  Nellie  had 
made  several  attempts  to  be  friendly 
with  Polly,  but  in  vain,  for  Polly  had  not 
hesitated  to  snub  her  unmercifully, 
regardless  of  all  rules  of  kindness  or 
politeness.  ■  - 

For  a  minute  Polly  hesitated. 

44  Dear  me  !  ”  said  she  to  herself  with  a. 
despairing  sigh.  “  I  s’pose  ’twotild  make 
her  happy,  now,  if  I  let  her  vfralk  to 
school  with  me.  Well,  then,  I  expect 
I’ll  have  to  do  it — but  I  don’t  see  as  there 
is  anything  so  very  happyfying  to  me  in 
this  sort  of  doings  I”  And  she  hastened 
her  atepB  until  she  reached  Nellie’s  side. 

“Do  you  'want  to  walk  under'  my 
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umbrella?”  asked  Polly  a  trifle  ungra¬ 
ciously. 

The  supreme  delight  that  showed  at 
once  on  Nellie's  plain  little  face  sent  that 
same  queer  feeling  again  to  Polly’s 
throat.  By  the  time  the  schoolhouse 
was  reached,  the  two  girls  were  chatting 
quite  happily  together ;  Nellie  was  tell¬ 
ing  Polly  of  a  brand-new  place  to  And 
blackberries. 

The  morning  passed  quietly.  Polly 
began  to  take  a  strange  interest  in  look¬ 
ing  for  chances  to  loan  her  pet  pencils 
and  the  big,  soft  sponge  that  the  other 
girls  so  admired.  She  was  wonderfully 
gracious  with  her  smiles  all  the  morning, 
too. 

“At  lunch  time  Polly  opened  her 
basket  eagerly.  She  was  unusually  hun¬ 
gry,  perhaps  because  she  had  played 
“tag”  and  “fox  and  geese”  so  heartily 
at  recess  time.  The  thin  slices  of  bread 
and  butter  and  the  cold  chicken  looked 
very  tempting  as  she  spread  them  out 
on  her  napkin  which  she  used  as  a  table 
cloth.  The  small  frosted  cake  was  Polly's 
favorite  kind,  and  there  was  a  luscious 
bunch  of  grapes  for  desert. 

Polly's  little  white  teeth  sunk  happily 
into  the  bread  and  butter,  and  her  thumb 
and  forefinger  had  just  picked  up  a  gen¬ 
erous  piece  of  chicken,  when  her  roving 
eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  two  hard-look¬ 
ing  biscuits  and  a  doughnut  that  lay  on 
a  desk  near  her.  Nellie  Jones  sat  deject¬ 
edly  before  this  unappetizing  array  of 
food,  and  Polly  could  not  help  noticing 
that  Nellie’s  eyes  were  gazing  longingly 
in  the  direction  of  her  own  chicken  and 
grapes. 

“  Dear  suz  me !  ”  sighed  Polly.  “Why 
is  it  that  it's  always  the  hard  things  to  do 
that  makes  other  folks  happy  I”  Then 
she  beckoned  Nellie  to  come  to  her. 

The  little  girl  jumped  to  her  feet  and 
almost  flew  to  Polly’s  side. 

“I— Pm  not  so  very  hungry,  after  all, 
Nellie,”  said  Polly,  gulping  down  some¬ 
thing  that  seemed  to  rise  in  her  throat. 
“You’ll  have  to  help  me  eat  my  lunch¬ 
eon,  I  guess.” 

By  afternoon  Polly  had  forgotten  all 
about  her  new  “game,”  as  she  called  it 
—for  her  studies  and  recitations  kept  her 
veiy  busy. 

When  school  was  dismissed  she  joined 
a  little  group  of  girls  outside  the  school- 
house,  and  helped  to  make  joyous  plans 
for  the  picnic  that  was  to  come  off  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon.  As  Bhe  turned  to  go  home 
a  little  later,  she  found  the  new  teacher 
at  her  side. 

“Well,  my  dear,  you  seem  to  be  wear¬ 
ing  a  very  smiling  face.  I  think  you 
must  be  happy  over  something.” 

Polly  skipped  joyously.  She  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  picnic. 

“X  am— and  I've  had  lots  of  fun,  today, 
too!”  she  exclaimed;  then  she  suddenly 
remembered,  and  stopped  short,  looking 
up  into  the  teacher's  face  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  Why,  Miss  Adams— it  did  work, 
didn't  it?” 

“What  'worked*  my  dear?  I  haven't 
the  least  idea  what  you  mean,”  replied 
Miss  Adams,  in  mild  surprise. 

Polly  laughed,  and  colored  a  rosy  red. 

"O,  nothing  much,  but— I— I  guessl'll 
try  it  again,  sometime  I  ” 
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in  mother's  lap,  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
until  she  found  a  picture  of  two  Maltese  kittens 
in  a  bosket,  and  a  little  girl  sitting  beside  them. 

“You  wrote  it  all  in  the  book  about  me, 
didn't  you,  mother?"  said  Polly,  contentedly, 
ns  her  mother  read  of  a  little  girl  named  Polly 
going  up  into  the  nttio  nnd  finding  two  little 
kittens  in  a  basket. 

“Now  it  is  time  for  recess,"  said  mother. 
“Elizabeth  laurel  Pope  will  please  put  on  her 
hat  and  play  in  the  yard  until  the  bell  rings*” 
and  Polly  skipped  off  after  her  hat  and  ran 
down  to  her  playhouse  in  the  garden,  nnd  forgot 
nil  about  school  until  she  heard  a  little  bell 
tinkling.  Then,  as  she  went  toward  the  house, 
she  heard  some  one  say,  “Hullo  I"  and  looking 
toward  the  gate,  she  saw  Danny  Drew. 

“I'm  home  from  school,"  he  announced, 
proudly.  “I'm  going  every  day." 

Polly  smiled  back  at  him.  “I  don't  care," 
she  responded.  “I  go  to  a  play  school.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  come  afternoons  if  you  wnnt  to." 

Just  then  the  little  bell  rang  again,  so  Polly 
nodded  good-by,  and  said,  “That's  my  school- 
bell  ;  I  must  hurry,"  and  ran  away  to  the  side 
porch.  But  the  little  chair  and  table  were 
gone.  Mother  stood  there,  smiling;  and  as 
soon  as  she  saw  Polly,  she  exclaimed: 

“Why,  here  is  my  little  daughter  home  from 

.  ,  A  ,  .  _  .  _  school  just  in  time  for  luncheon !" 

back  to  the  house.  Everybody  went  to  school 
now,  she  thought,  a  little  mournfully,  naming 
over  to  herself  the  fortunate  children  who  only 
last  week  had  been  ready  to  play  games  with 
her,  and  who  were  now  on  their  way  to  school. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  going  into  the  sitting- 
room,  “Danny  Drew  has  gone  to  school." 

“And  my  little  Polly-wog  can't  go  for  un¬ 
ether  year,  can  she?"  said  mother,  looking  up 
from  her  sewing.  “That  is,  not  to  a  real 
school,  but  play  school  Is  really  much  nicer." 

“Is  it?"  questioned  Polly. 

Mother  nodded  smilingly.  “  Yes,  indeed, 
when  you  know  the  teacher.  But  you  must 
ready.  You  must  put  on  your  lint,  and 
you  must  have  a  bag  with  a  book  in  it." 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Polly,  giving  u  happy  little 
MP.  “Pll  run  and  get  my  lint." 

when  Polly  come  back,  wearing  her  pretty 
I -ogham  lint,  mother  handed  her  a  bog. 

“What's  the  book,  and  where  is  the  school?” 

Ntul  Polly. 

‘‘You  will  see  what  the  book  is  when  you 
fcet  to  school,"  answered  mother;  “and  the 


POLLY’S  SCHOOL. 

By  Alice  Turner  Curtf-s, 

Polly  ran  down  the  garden -path  and  un¬ 
hooked  the  front  gate.  Then  she  stood 
on  the  lower  bar,  and  grasped  the  top 
rail,  for  it  was  not  a  very  high  gate,  and 
swung  happily  back  and  forth. 

runner  down  the  street  she  could  see  girls 
and  boys  coming  out  from  gateways.  Most  of 
them  carried  a  bag,  which  Polly  knew  held 
books,  for  It  was  the  first  day  of  school.  In  a 
few  moments  the  gate  across  the  street  opened, 
nnd  out  came  Danny  Drew.  Polly  looked  at 
him  In  amazement.  His  brown  curls  were 
gone,  cut  short  off  since  yesterday.  He  wore  a 
drth  cap,  hts  face  was  shining  clean,  and  he, 
too,  carried  a  bag. 

Polly  forgot  to  swing. 

“I'm  going  to  school!"  called  Danny,  trlum- 
pliantly. 

“So  am  I,"  responded  Polly. 

“You  can't!"  called  back  Danny,  swinging 
his  bag  back  and  forth.  “You’re  not  as  old  as 
I  am.  You  can't  go  for  a  whole  year." 

“I'm  most  five  I"  declared  Polly. 

“You  can't  go  for  a  whole  year!"  called 
Danny,  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  ran  down  the 
Mreet  after  his  older  brother. 

Polly  stepped  off  the  gate  and  walked  slowly 


way  to  school  is  to  go  down  the  front  steps, 
round  the  house  to  Bridget's  kitchen,  nnd  then 
round  the  house  again  to  the  side  porch.” 

“Goody!"  exclaimed  Polly,  taking  the  bog, 
and  giving  mother  a  good-by  kiss. 

When  Polly  readied  the  side  porch,  there 
j  stood  her  own  small  table  and  little  clrnir,  and 
I  her  mother  seated  near  it. 

1  “So  this  is  my  new  pupil?"  said  her  mother, 
hi  a  very  i>olite  voice.  “What  is  your  name, 
little  girl?" 

“My  name  is  Elizabeth  Laurel  Pope,  but 
they  call  me  Polly  for  a  baby  name,"  answered 
Polly,  ns  soberly  ns  she  could,  but  wanting 
very  much  to  laugh. 

“Very  well,  Elizabeth  Laurel  Pope.  You 
may  take  off  your  hat  and  hang  it  in  the  liall." 

Polly  obeyed,  hurrying  back  to  her  little 
chair  as  fast  as  she  could. 

“Now  what  book  have  you  in  your  bag?" 
asked  mother. 

“It's  a  school-book,"  replied  Polly,  demurely, 
and  took  out  a  brood,  flat  book  with  a  yellow 
cover,  and  “Polly"  printed  on  it  in  blue  letters. 

‘  *1  am  sure  that  it  is  a  very  interesting  book, " 
said  Mrs.  Pope. 

“  Yes’m.  It's  all  about  me,"  explained 
Polly.  “0  mother,  rend  me  about  the  time  I 
found  the  Maltese  kittens  I"  And  quite  forget¬ 
ting  that  she  was  at  school.  Polly  climbed 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  Robinsons  had  a  farm  six 
miles  out  of  Sylvania. 

It  was  a  small  farm,  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  and  not  well  located  at  that. 
The  pasture  was  half  slough  and  the 
buildings  were  not  worth  much.  Hod 
Robinson  wasn't  much  of  a  farmer. 
He  had  low,  unpainted,  shed-like  barns 
and  there  was  a  big  mass  of  trampled 
yellow  ears  around  his  cribs.  The  house 
— a  small  ramshackle  frame  house 
painted  a  dingy  green — stood  in  a  yard 
bare  of  all  but  little  weedy  spears  of 
grass  and  littered  over  with  chicken 
feathers  and  old  trodden  brown  corn 
cobs.  The  shaggy  underbrush  of  the 
willow  grove  on  the  north  was  full  of 
broken-down  farm  implements,  rusted 
wheels,  old  cultivator  seats,  dead  chick¬ 
ens  torn  into  a  mangled  fluff  by  the 
dogs,  crockery  half  buried  in  the  dirt. 
There  was  a  dingy-looking  washing  on 
the  line.  Children  were  about  the  yard, 
in  dark  blue  calico  dresses  showing 
black  panties,  with  their  stockings  down, 
staring.  There  was  always  and  eter¬ 
nally  a  baby. 

People  said  with  a  snort  of  good- 
humored  contempt:  “Oh  .  .  .  Hod 
Robinson !”  They  were  all  thrifty 
around  Sylvania.  They  didn't  have 
much  use  for  the  kind  of  farmer  who 
let  the  weeds  get  ahead  of  him.  There 
was  nothing  bad,  when  you  came  right 
down  to  it,  about  Hod  Robinson.  It 
was  just  that  he  cared  more  for  hang¬ 
ing  around  than  for  working.  When 
he  ought  to  have  been  cultivating  his 
corn,  he  went  into  town,  did  a  few  lit¬ 
tle  errands  here  and  there,  then  stopped 


in  at  the  restaurant  where  others  of  his 
kind  sat  talking  in  the  front  room  while 
the.  young  toughs  of  Sylvania  played 
billiards  in  the  backroom.  There  was 
no  making  a  farm  pay  that  way. 

Hod  was  behind  with  his  crops,  be¬ 
hind  with  his  bills.  There  was  only  one 
time  in  the  year  when  you  could  look 
for  him  and  expect  him  to  be  there. 
That  was  when  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the 
children  marched  out  to  the  cemetery  on 
Decoration  Day.  Hod  was  one  of  the 
Old  Soldiers,  along  with  Ezra  Taylor, 
Arlie  Mack,  and  Old  Man  Sanborn. 
Now  it  seemed  strange  to  think  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  had 
run  away  and  joined  the  army.  It 
gave  him  pride  to  think  of  the  four 
years  when  he  had  fought  and  killed 
and  suffered.  But  after  that  he  was 
through.  He  could  never  seem  to  do 
much.  Hod’s  brothers  said  of  him : 
“He  ain’t  never  been  the  same  since 
that  wound  he  got  in  the  army.”  Pie 
suffered  with  a  kind  of  rheumatism.  It 
would  seem  to  “get  him,”  now  in  the 
back,  now  right  in  the  hip  joint.  Well, 
the  relatives  said  tolerantly,  you  couldn’t 
expect  so  much  of  a  man  when  he  had 
a  thing  like  that  to  contend  with. 

Hod  had  married  one  of  the  Gilles¬ 
pie  girls  from  Edesburg.  Jane,  the 
oldest,  had  married  a  Parkins;  and  Ril 
had  married  one  of  those  Houselots, 
who  was  well-to-do.  The  Gillespies 
were  old  settlers.  Matie,  Hod’s  wife, 
was  the  best-tempered  and  sweetest  of 
the  three.  She  had  had  all  kinds  of 
beaux  in  Edesburg.  But  she  was  not 
a  strong  woman.  She  was  not  the  wife 
for  Hod.  He  needed  someone  like  Jane, 
who  would  have  kept  him  at  it. 
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The  work  on  the  farm  took  all  of 
Mrs.  Robinson's  strength.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  could  never  get  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Back  and  forth,  from  the  cook 
stove  to  the  big  sagging  table.  Always 
with  a  little  worried  frown  between 
her  eyebrows,  and  a  driven  look.  In 
a  dark  percale  dress  with  a  gray 
apron,  her  hair  piled  up  hastily  and 
askew. 

It  was  a  task  to  keep  track  of  their 
children.  All  light-haired,  half  of  them 
seemingly  of  the  same  size.  Frank, 
Clif,  Jennie,  Flossie,  Artie,  Nellie,  Char¬ 
lie — and  there  had  been  others  in  be¬ 
tween  whom  they  had  ‘’lost.”  The  two 
breeded  like  animals,  without  volition  or 
knowledge,  of  any  kind,  not  wanting 
more,  but  accepting  the  warning  of  an¬ 
other  with  a  worried  sense  of  fatality. 
Every  so  often  there  was  a  new  one — 
and  then  Jennie  looked  after  it.  Her 
mother  had  little  time  or  strength  to 
welcome  them  as  they  came,  but  Jennie 
always  did.  She  loved  each  one  as  if 
there  had  been  none  before  it,  and  with 
an  intensity  of  care  that  was  a  kind  of 
protest  against  the  whole  way  of  things. 
She  would  murmur :  “Jennie  loves  you. 
Jennie  'll  look  after  you,"  reproachfully. 
“Won’t  she?"  Sometimes  the  aunts 
said,  vaguely  but  with  meaning,  that 
"Jennie  seemed  to  realize." 

The  older  boys  were  already  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  Frank  was  not  so  bad. 
He  would  help  on  the  farm  a  great  deal, 
although  he  wasn’t  what  you'd  call 
steady.  But  Clif  Robinson  was  already 
a  byword.  He  was  one  of  that  gang 
who  drove  in  buggies  down  the  roads  at 
night,  whipping  their  horses  and  whoop¬ 
ing  when  they  went  through  town. 
There  was  a  girl  out  in  the  country  who 
had  "got  into  trouble,"  and  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  Clif  Robinson  was  "the  one." 
Hod  could  not  pretend  to  do  anything 
with  Clif,  although  he  stormed  and 
made  great  threats.  Mrs.  Robinson 
could  do  less.  She  did  not  even  try. 
But  she  used  to  cry  silently,  as  she 
worked  in  the  kitchen,  the  tears  trick¬ 
ling  off  her  face  onto  the  rough  shirts 
that  she  hastily  slapped  with  the  heavy 
flatiron.  Jennie  would  press  her  moth¬ 


er's  head  against  her  firm  little  face  and 
stand  silently  comforting. 

People  said  what  a  shame  it  was  that 
the  boys  were  like  that.  Matie  could 
take  no  comfort  with  them.  What  if 
the  little  ones  should  turn  out  the  same 
way!  My,  if  the  others  had  been  a 
little  more  like  Jennie!  They  said  that 
Jennie  was  the  best  of  the  lot.  It  wasn’t 
only  that  she  was  such  a  good  little  thing 
to  help,  from  the  very  start;  Jennie  was 
bright,  too.  When  she  was  nine  years 
old,  she  could  get  up  a  meal,  wash  the 
dishes,  and  look  after  the  children,  so 
Aunt  Jane  always  said,  as  well  as  her 
mother  could.  If  she  could  just  have  a 
chance,  her  teacher  in  the  country  school 
said,  Jennie  would  get  ahead  of  any  of 
them.  But  she  had  to  be  out  so  much, 
helping  at  home.  Her  mother  depended 
so  upon  Jennie.  As  if  she  had  given 
up  after  the  failure  with  the  older  boys, 
she  left  the  little  ones  to  Jennie.  Jen¬ 
nie  was  more  mother  to  those  young 
ones  than  Matie  was,  Aunt  Jane  de¬ 
clared  in  disapproval.  Even  as  it  was, 
Jennie  managed  to  keep  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  school,  which  was  composed  al¬ 
most  wholly  of  Robinsons,  Mutchlers 
and  Deutmeyers. 

Jennie  was  a  funny,  old-fashioned  lit¬ 
tle  thing.  She  was  small  for  her  age. 
She  had  a  sober  little  face,  with  thick 
light-brown  hair  pulled  back  from  her 
round,  smooth  polished  forehead,  a 
sprinkle  of  freckles  across  her  snub 
nose.  The  neighbors  in  the  country 
said  that  they  had  never  seen  Jennie 
when  she  didn’t  have  a  baby  in  her  arms 
and  a  lot  of  children  trailing  after  her. 
When  the  Robinsons  took  a  rare  outing 
— went  to  Sanders'  Grove  to  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration — Jennie  couldn’t  take 
a  step  without  those  children  after  her. 
She  had  to  divide  the  bricks  of  sticky 
pink  popcorn  among  them,  wipe  their 
faces  and  noses,  make  dashes  after  them 
to  keep  them  from  suddenly  running 
under  the  wheels  of  a  buggy  or  getting 
out  of  sight  under  the  speaker’s  stand. 
Jim  Bartholomew  had  once  or  twice 
asked  Jennie  to  go  with  him;  but  he 
said  that  he  didn’t  care  to  take  a  dozen. 
Jennie  had  little  funny  grave  admonish- 
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ing  ways  with  the  children.  “No.  Jen¬ 
nie  says  no.  Nellie  knows  better.,,  She 
took  great  pains  with  their  hair  and 
hands.  But  she  did  not  neglect  her 
own.  Jennie  was  always  neat. 

But  although  she  loved  each  one  as 
it  came,  Jennie  cared  most  for  the  last 
one.  Charlie  was  her  baby.  He  was 
a  dear  little  fellow  then,  brighter,  more 
like  Jennie.  Jennie’s  affection  for  the 
others  was  dutiful  and  grandmotherly. 
But  she  adored  Charlie.  She  would  sit 
out  at  night  on  the  old  wagon  box  in  the 
willow  grove,  holding  him  carefully  to 
her  little  hard  childish  breast,  rocking 
back  and  forth  and  singing  in  a  faint, 
hoarse,  tuneless  voice.  She  would  put 
him  to  bed  in  the  dark,  hot  bedroom  and 
stop  to  look  at  him  a  moment  as  he  lay 
asleep,  at  the  blond  lashes  spraying  out 
from  the  closed  eyelids  upon  the  plump 
pale  baby  cheeks.  The  one  window  had 
a  screen  of  bulging  mosquito  netting. 
The  moths  beat  softly  against  it;  and 
there  was  a  faint  murmur  from  the 
willows  in  the  hot  night. 

CHAPTER  II 

The  Robinson  boys  had  never 
amounted  to  anything  in  school.  Frank 
was  slack  and  had  no  ambition,  gave 
up  a  thing  if  he  couldn't  understand  it 
immediately.  Cl  if  had  trouble  with 
every  teacher  until  he  finally  quit  school. 
It  was  queer  how  different  Jennie  was. 
Jennie  was  always  called  a  good  scholar. 
She  worked  hard  and  eagerly  at  her 
lessons  in  the  short  and  incalculable 
times  that  she  could  find.  Mandy 
Mutchler,  a  scrawny  red-haired  girl 
with  two  big  protruding  front  teeth, 
sometimes  got  ahead  of  her  in  school. 
No  one  would  have  believed  the  cold 
hatred  that  filled  Jennie  for  that  Mandy. 
And  Mandy  had  a  mean  way  with  her. 
All  the  Mutchlers  sided  with  Mandy 
against  the  Robinsons.  After  school 
they  would  taunt :  “Can't  spell  ‘receive’ ! 
Had  to  take  her  seat!"  Jennie  would 
say  with  immense  dignity  to  her  flock, 
and  a  motion  as  if  pulling  them  away 
from  contamination:  “We’ll  go  home 
the  other  way.  We  don’t  want  to  have 
to  pass  people  lie  that.” 


What  hurt  Jennie  most  was  that  if 
she  had  had  any  time  at  all  for  her  les¬ 
sons,  Mandy  never  could  have  come 
near  her.  Mandy  Mutchler  wasn’t 
smart  It  was  only  that  the  rest  of 
them  in  school  were  so  “dumb."  The 
Deutmeyers  never  knew  anything.  The 
other  little  Robinsons — Flossie,  Nellie 
and  Artie — were  not  bright  like  Jennie. 
She  could  not  depend  upon  Flossie  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  family.  That 
was  why  Jennie  longed  to  shine.  She 
was  her  family’s  champion.  She  pas¬ 
sionately  desired  to  have  the  Robinsons 
stand  higher  than  the  Mutchlers.  And 
then  to  have  to  sit  and  look  stupid  over 
some  easy  little  thing  that  she  could 
have  learned  in  a  moment,  if  she  had 
not  had  to  do  the  ironing  and  help  get 
supper  and  look  after  Charlie! 

When  Miss  Marvin  was  teacher  at 
the  Sanders’  Grove  school,  she  saw  how 
it  was.  She  would  always  explain  the 
examples  that  Jennie  hadn’t  had  time 
to  work  out,  in  the  recess  hour.  She 
would  say:  “Well,  that’s  all  right,  Jen¬ 
nie.  You  understand  them.  We’ll  just  let 
it  go  at  that.  You  needn’t  hand  in  any 
paper."  Jennie  was  good  in  grammar 
and  Miss  Marvin  was  proud  of  her. 
She  gave  Jennie  a  teacher’s  examina¬ 
tion  and  passed  her  with  a  grade  of  95. 
Miss  Marvin  had  had  one  year  at  Wes¬ 
ley,  the  little  Methodist  Academy  near 
Sylvania,  and  she  was  saving  her  money 
to  go  back  and  get  her  diploma.  She 
was  eager  to  persuade  Jennie  to  go,  too. 
Miss  Marvin,  even  then,  had  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit.  Jennie  burned  to  go. 
Wesley,  as  Miss  Marvin  told  her  of  it, 
was  the  culmination  of  her  hopes.  In 
dreams,  she  saw  herself  going  there  and 
then  sending  all  the  rest  of  the  children. 

But  some  of  the  other  teachers  were 
different.  Miss  Bessinger,  for  instance. 
Miss  Bessinger  was  a  plump,  good- 
looking  girl  with  an  uncertain  temper. 
Somehow,  she  never  liked  Jennie.  She 
would  say,  in  that  sarcastic  little  way: 
“'Well,  Jennie,  I  don’t  think  you  could 
have  studied  your  lesson  very  hard, 
did  you?”  Jennie’s  eyes  burned  with 
quick,  sensitive  tears,  but  she  looked 
down  and  said  nothing.  Mandy  brought 
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bunches  of  cowslips  and  shooting  stars 
to  Miss  Bessinger.  The  Mutchlers  all 
“made  over”  her.  They  would  wait 
for  her,  and  the  moment  that  she  came 
out  of  the  schoolhouse  would  make  a 
dash  for  her,  seizing  wildly  different 
parts  of  her  anatomy  and  shouting:  “I 
got  this  hand !”  “I’m  going  to  hold  this 
one!”  “Well,  I  got  this  finger!” — and 
darting  looks  of  triumph  at  the  Robin¬ 
sons.  They  would  squeeze  her  violently, 
lay  their  cheeks  with  wild  affection 
against  her  arm.  Jennie  viewed  such 
proceedings  with  disdain.  She  was  a 
dignified  little  body.  She  wasn’t  going 
to  palaver  like  that  if  Miss  Bessinger 
never  liked  her ;  and  she  would  not 
let  Flossie  or  Nellie  do  it,  either. 
Miss  Bessinger  favored  the  Mutchlers 
and  Miss  Marvin  had  favored  the 
Robinsons. 

It  worried  Jennie  to  fall  behind  in 
her  school  work.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
night  her  mother  heard  little  stifled  sobs 
from  the  tiny  upstairs  room  with  the 
sloping  ceiling  where  the  girls  slept. 
She  pulled  her  tired,  patient  body  out 
of  her  own  sagging  bed,  from  beside 
Hod  sleeping  heavily  and  hearing  noth¬ 
ing,  and  creaked  up  the  dark,  steep  stair¬ 
way  between  its  two  close  walls.  She 
looked  into  the  room,  with  her  habitual 
worried  frown,  until  little  sniffs,  smoth¬ 
ered  in  the  pillow,  guided  her.  She 
whispered  uncertainly:  “Jennie,  is  that 
you?  Are  you  sick?”  Jennie,  suddenly 
little  and  childlike  in  her  plain,  coarse 
white  nightdress,  burrowed  into  the  pil¬ 
low,  quivering  all  over. 

It  was  not  like  Jennie  to  make  a  fuss. 
But  her  mother’s  worried,  uneasy  ques¬ 
tions  finally  got  it  out  of  her.  She  told 
it  in  little  sobbing  whispers  :  She  hadn’t 
time  to  get  her  lessons.  Miss  Bessinger 
had  scolded  her.  Everyone  would  think 
that  she  was  “dumb,”  like  Teresa  Deut- 
meyer.  Her  mother  heard  her  in  trou¬ 
bled,  helpless  amazement.  She  said: 
“Well,  Jennie  .  .  .  seems  like  there 
ain’t  ever  time  around  here  for  those 
things.  If  they  wasn’t  always  so  much 
to  do.  .  .  .  Well,  Flossie’ll  have  to 
do  some  of  it.  I  know  it  ain’t  fair  to 
vou,  Tennie.  Flossie’ll  have  to  do  it 


tomorrow  and  let  you  get  your  ex¬ 
amples.” 

Jennie  gave  a  desperate  little  gulp. 
She  knew  that  Flossie  would  never  do 
anything.  Flossie  and  Nellie  were 
awake,  staring  with  round  eyes  bright 
in  the  dimness.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  Jennie,  ma?”  they  demanded,  awe¬ 
struck.  Their  mother  whispered  sharp¬ 
ly:  “You  go  back  to  sleep.  You  don’t 
always  need  to  be  hearing  everything.” 
She  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  holding 
Jennie’s  hand,  not  knowing  what  to 
do — her  wad  of  hair  pulled  sideways 
off  her  anxious  face,  one  bare  foot 
touching  another  on  the  chilly  floor. 
Jennie  saw  her  and  became  instantly 
composed  again.  “Go  back  to  bed, 
mama,”  she  said  consolingly,  in  the 
grave  manner  she  used  to  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

Jennie  had  a  good  mind.  Knowledge, 
even  the  geography  and  grammar  of 
the  country  school,  was  food  to  her. 
Sometimes,  walking  home  from  school 
down  the  country  road  between  the 
goldenrod,  she  thought  of  what  she 
wanted  to  do.  She  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher;  and  then  to  be  a  nurse.  To 
have  a  beautiful  home,  countless  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  how  she  would  train  them, 
what  they  would  all  grow  up  to  be.  .  .  . 
But  no  matter  how  many  children  she 
had,  she  thought  loyally,  Charlie  would 
always  be  her  boy,  just  the  same. 

But  these  ambitions  for  herself  al¬ 
ways  merged  with  her  constant  fierce 
desire  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
family.  Jennie  was  the  only  one,  who, 
as  people  said,  “seemed  to  see.”  The 
only  one  who  was  not  content  to  let 
things  go  slackly  and  at  haphazard.  The 
condition  of  the  house  hurt  her — the 
small,  gloomy,  uneven  rooms  with  their 
constant  litter  of  the  boys’  things;  the 
paper  peeling  off  the  walls  and  leaving 
patches  of  stained  plaster;  the  dismal 
bare  floors.  It  was  useless  to  tell  her 
father  and  the  boys  not  to  throw  down 
their  hats  and  old  dirty  overalls  wher¬ 
ever  they  happened  to  be.  She  would 
go  silently  about  after  them,  “picking 
up,”  making  things  look  as  decent  as 
she  could.  The  relatives  always  said 
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with  amazement  that  they  “didn't  know 
where  Jennie  got  it.” 

She  noticed  how  other  people  did 
things.  She  saw  the  bare,  dingy  farm¬ 
yard,  smelling  of  poultry,  fodder  and 
the  sty,  and  she  yearned  to  make  it  like 
the  yard  of  the  old  Henderson  place 
with  the  evergreen  grove  and  the  flower 
beds  neatly  outlined  with  bricks.  It 
hurt  her  to  see  Aunt  RiFs  house  in 
Edesburg  and  then  to  think  of  how 
little  her  mother  had.  She  would  teach 
and  earn  money  so  that  she  could  fix  up 
the  house  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  She 
pictured  her  mother,  “dressed  up,”  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  window  doing  fancy  work 
.  .  .  new  curtains  and  plants  in  all  the 
windows.  .  .  .  She  wanted  her  to  have 
a  black  silk  dress,  like  Aunt  RiPs. 

But  most  of  her  plans  were  for  the 
children.  Very  early,  almost  before 
she  was  in  her  teens,  she  began  to  think 
of  what  Flossie  and  Nellie  would  have 
to  have  to  look  as  well  as  other  little 
girls.  She  was  careful,  as  her  mother 
never  thought  of  being,  to  keep  them 
away  from  children  who  were  not  “nice” 
for  them  to  play  with — for  instance,  the 
“Groundhogs,”  as  they  were  called,  who 
moved  into  that  little  shanty  in  the 
woods  and  came  to  the  country  school 
for  a  while.  Jennie  wanted  to  do  things 
for  the  Groundhogs ;  she  longed  to  wash 
their  dirty  little  paws  and  comb  out 
their  hair  “for  once”;  but  she  warned 
Flossie  and  Artie  not  to  play  with  them. 
She  was  ambitious  for  her  flock.  She 
made  them  study  their  lessons.  She 
said  severely:  “Mamma,  don't  you  be¬ 
lieve  her  ?”  when  Flossie  whined  and  de¬ 
clared  that  she  was  too  sick  to  go  to 
school.  She  was  not  going  to  have 
them  grow  up  like  the  Mutchlers  and 
Deutmeyers. 

And  she  had  happy  times  with  them 
too.  Life  had  its  mishaps  and  occa¬ 
sional  storms  with  the  Robinsons;  but 
things  were  too  lax  to  be  tragic.  The 
children  played  house  in  the  willow 
grove,  using  the  broken  Implements  and 
dishes  to  great  advantage.  They  kept 
guinea  pigs,  doves,  generations  of  black 
and  white  kittens,  a  tumultuous  panting 
dog  called  Shep.  They  could  run  about 


as  they  pleased,  as  long  as  Jennie  was 
with  them.  She  would  take  them  into 
the  woods  in  Sander's  Grove.  They 
would  spend  whole  hours  there,  in  the 
green  leafy  dimness,  where  they  could 
just  hear  the  sounds  from  the  road. 
They  picked  wildflowers,  wild  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  chokecherries, 
May  apples  and  butternuts.  The  grass 
was  long  and  fine,  marked  with  the 
faint  shiny  tracks  of  wagon  wheels. 
1  hey  lay  on  their  backs  and  watched 
the  leaves  move  against  the  blue  sky. 

But  the  burden  was  all  upon  Jennie. 
Her  mother  was  already  bent  and 
wounded  by  her  troubles — Hod's  shift¬ 
lessness,  Clif's  escapades  which  kept  her 
in  a  constant  shadow  of  dread  that  made 
her  nervous  and  trembling.  When  Jen¬ 
nie  was  fourteen,  she  had  to  leave  the 
country  school.  Her  mother  could  not 
get  along  without  her  any  longer.  They 
needed  help.  Jennie  must  earn  a  little 
by  working  for  prosperous  farmers' 
wives  in  threshing  time.  She  must  go 
to  Aunt  Jane  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
to  Aunt  Ril,  coming  home  without 
wages  but  with  old  clothes  to  be  made 
over  for  the  children.  Her  mother  and 
father  would  have  let  things  go  that 
way — Jennie  working  here  and  there 
until  some  farm  hand  married  her  and 
the  old  poverty  and  helplessness  began 
over  again.  Jennie  braced  herself 
against  it. 

CHAPTER  III 

A  few  years  later  the  Robinsons 
moved  into  town. 

Jennie  was  the  one  who  had  urged  it. 
She  had  seen  that  they  would  never 
get  along  as  they  were.  Poor  Hod 
could  hardly  pretend  to  do  the  farm 
work.  Doc  Zimmerli  had  told  him  a 
long  while  ago  that  it  wasn't  good  for 
him  and  that^he  ought  to  get  into  some¬ 
thing  else.  But  he  was  stubborn  about 
it,  and  hard  to  get  started.  He  waited 
until  the  thing  got  so  bad  that  he  simply 
had  to  do  something. 

Now  was  their  chance  to  make  the 
change  if  they  were  ever  going  to. 
Frank  was  twenty-two  now.  He  was 
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“shining  around”  Bertha  Deutmeyer 
and  had  settled  down  a  good  deal  in 
the  last  year.  He  finally  admitted  to 
Jennie  that  he  wouldn’t  mind  it  if  the 
family  did  go  into  town  and  leave  the 
farm  to  him.  Clif  could  stay  and  help 
him  run  it.  He  could  pay  rent  to  his 
father.  Maybe  he’d  want  to  own  the 
farm  some  day.  “Him  and  Bertha” 
would  probably  be  married  soon,  the 
relatives  said. 

As  Mrs.  Robinson  told  it  to  Aunt 
Ril,  “Jennie  kept  after  Hod  about  it 
until  she  finally  got  him  started.”  He 
fumed  and  fretted,  demanded  queru¬ 
lously  to  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do  in  town  so  big  that  it  would  be  any 
better  than  what  he  was  doing  now. 
“Yes,  town,  town,  town,”  he  would  mut¬ 
ter  angrily.  “Seems  to  think  just  bein’ 
in  town  ’sail  that’s  necessary.”  Jennie 
would  not  give  up.  She  saw  clearly 
that  they  would  be  better  off  than  they 
were  now.  There  were  easy  jobs  that 
her  father  could  get  where  he  wouldn’t 
be  out  in  the  weather  so  much.  There 
was  more  work  there  and  she  could 
help  them  more  than  she  was  doing 
now.  When  the  boys  got  a  little  older 
they  could  get  jobs  too.  The  work 
in  the  farmhouse  was  too  hard  for  her 
mother.  If  they  could  find  some  nice 
little  house,  where  the  work  would  be 
easy  and  where  they  could  have  a  gar¬ 
den.  .  .  .  The  children  could  go  to 
town  school.  Finally  she  heard  that  Art 
Stille  wanted  a  man  to  help  around  the 
lumber  yard.  She  persuaded  Hod  to  go 
in  and  ask  Art  for  the  job. 

Those  first  few  months  in  town  were 
hard  ones  for  the  Robinsons.  They 
had  not  left  the  farm  much  and  they 
knew  few  people  in  Sylvania.  It  was 
hard  to  get  a  place  to  live.  There  was 
nothing  that  they  could  rent  except  “the 
upstairs”  at  Eli  Washburn’s.  Then  they 
missed  even  the  poor  old  house  on  the 
farm.  They  couldn’t  keep  chickens  or 
have  a  garden.  Old  Eli  Washburn  was 
always  coming  upstairs  to  see  that  they 
weren’t  marring  his  precious  walls  and 
floors.  Mrs.  Washburn  complained 
about  the  children.  Jennie  had  to  keep 
watching  them  to  see  that  they  didn’t 


run  over  the  grass  or  the  flower  beds. 
They  got  to  playing  on  the  street  with 
children  of  whom  Jennie  was  very  du¬ 
bious.  Artie,  especially.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  finding  him  down  by  the  tracks 
and  hanging  around  freight  cars. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  worried  about 
what  “she”  was  thinking.  She  was  not 
used  to  living  in  another  woman’s  house. 
She  would  say  anxiously  to  Jennie: 
“Will  she  let  me  hang  this  washing 
out?  You  go  down  and  ask  her.  I  don’t 
like  to.”  They  would  have  had  to  get 
out  long  before  they  did  if  the  old  lady 
hadn’t  happened  to  take  a  liking  to  Jen¬ 
nie.  Jennie  always  came  quickly  to 
make  amends  if  the  children  got  to 
shouting  or  ran  too  near  the  pansies. 
Mrs..  Washburn  saw  approvingly  that 
Jennie  was  a  worker.  She  would  tell 
other  women  about  it  when  they  came 
to  sit  in  her  parlor  talking  and  gossip¬ 
ing.  .  “Oh,  that  little  thing’s  a  worker, 
all  right.  She’s  the  only  one  of  ’em 
that  is.” 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  was  in 
keeping  Hod  contented.  He  had  never 
worked  for  anyone  but  himself  for 
years,  and  he  “found  out,”  just  as  his 
neighbors  out  in  Sander’s  Grove  had 
predicted  that  he  would.  He  couldn’t 
do  things  just  when  and  how  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  want  to.  He  and  Art  didn’t 
get  along  at  all.  Art  wanted  to  get  as 
much  as  he  could  out  of  him  and  pay 
him  as  little  as  possible.  It  was  doubt¬ 
ful  from  day  to  day  whether  Hod  would 
go  back,  and  whether  Art  would  keep 
him  if  he  did. 

And  then  there  was  trouble  on  the 
farm.  Frank  drove  in  early  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  announced  that  Clif  hadn’t  been 
seen  for  three  days.  Where  had  he 
gone?  Who  knew! — Frank  demanded 
angrily.  He’d  done  the  chores  and  his 
share  of  the  milking — Frank  might  have 
known  there  was  something  wrong 
when  he  did  that — and  then  simply 
walked  off  without  a  word  to  anyone. 
They  all  tried  to  tell  Frank  that  Clif 
had  simply  gone  to  Adamsville  or  some¬ 
where  and  would  be  back  in  a  few  days. 
But  Frank  didn’t  think  so.  They 
couldn’t  get  him  to  say  what  made  him 
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say  so,  but  he  insisted  that  Clif  was 
gone  for  good. 

He  was  pale  with  anger.  Of  course 
Clif  had  chosen  to  go  when  he  was 
right  in  the  midst  of  everything!  His 
mother  tried  to  soothe  and  placate  him, 
and  to  make  allowances  for  Clif.  She 
assured  him,  although  her  eyes  were 
frightened  and  her  hands  trembled : 
“He'd  be  back.  You  know  we’ve 
thought  he’d  run  off  before,  and  then 
he’d  come  back.”  Frank  said  he’d  have 
to  come  back  mighty  soon  if  he  wanted 
Frank  to  take  him  back.  He  added  a 
string  of  epithets  that  made  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson  say:  “Frankie!  Now,  please 
.  .  .”,  and  made  Jennie  finally  say 
sternly:  “We’ve  heard  enough.”  One 
of  their  old  neighbors  who  drove  in  told 
Hod  that  everyone  had  heard  the  boys 
quarreling. 

Jennie  felt  the  responsibility.  It  was 
she  who  had  got  them  into  town.  Now 
she  must  look  after  them.  She  must 
bring .  things  out  right.  Her  mother 
was  sick  with  dread  of  what  Clif  was 
doing,  her  father  might  quit  or  lose  his 
job  any  day.  Jennie  did  not  say  a  word 
to  anyone,  but  she  was  quietly  looking 
out  for  something.  One  day  she  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mrs.  Guthomsen  had 
hired  her  to  help  in  the  hotel  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  She  could  go  home 
at  night  but  she  would  get  her  meals 
there. 

There  was  building  going  on  that 
summer  and  Mrs.  Guthornsen  had  the 
whole  gang  of  carpenters  at  the  hotel 
for  meals.  It  was  no  easy  job  to  cook 
and  wash  dishes  for  them.  It  was  one 
of  those  boiling  hot  summers.  Jennie 
flew  about  the  dining-room,  in  a  dark 
blue  percale  dress  that  somehow  always 
managed  to  look  neat,  little  beads  of 
perspiration  on  her  smooth  childish  face, 
her  brown  hair  still  pulled  back  from 
her  rounded  temples  but  a  few  damp 
strands  curling  from  the  heat,  her  face 
flushed.  Mrs.  Guthornsen  said  that  she 
had  never  had  such  good  help.  The 
men  all  liked  her,  although  they  hadn’t 
much  to  say  to  her.  One  of  the  young 
carpenters  used  to  ask  her  to  go  buggy- 
riding  that  summer.  He  was  from 


Edesburg.  Aunt  Jane  and  Aunt  Ril 
asked:  “What  about  this  young  Sibley 
and  Jennie?”  But  Mrs.  Robinson  said 
that  Jennie  was  funny  that  way.  Some¬ 
times  she’d  go  with  him  and  sometimes 
she  wouldn’t.  She  didn’t  think  Jennie 
cared  much  about  him.  Jennie  was  all 
wrapped  up  in  the  children. 

The  children  -were  to  start  into  school 
that  fall  in  SyJvania.  Jennie  worked 
and  planned  to  have  them  ready.  She 
stopped  in  at  Schwigart’s  store  and 
bought  gingham  for  dresses  for  Flossie 
and  Nellie.  She  usually  had  two  or 
three  hours  off  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  she  could  get  the  dresses  cut  out 
and  fitted  so  that  her  mother  could  do 
the  stitching.  When  she  came  home  at 
night  she  could  make  the  buttonholes 
and  do  the  finishing.  She  resolutely 
corraled  Flossie  and  Nellie  so  that  she 
could  try  on  while  she  was  at  home. 
She  made  some  shirts  for  Artie,  and 
blouses  with  enormous  ruffled  sailor  col¬ 
lars  for  Charlie,  such  as  all  the  little 
boys  were  wearing. 

She  was  as  excited  about  the  first 
day  of  school  as  the  children.  She  was 
up  early  so  that  she  could  get  all  four 
of  them  ready.  She  had  a  basin  of 
water  and  a  pink  celluloid  comb,  and 
she  made  Flossie  and  Nellie  sit  down 
on  cushions  in  front  of  her  while  she 
drew  the  wet  comb  through  their  light 
hair,  plastering  it  down  in  damp  sand- 
colored  strands  with  two  fiercely  tight 
pigtails.  Artie’s  hair  she  plastered  too. 
But  she  made  a  little  damp  roll  of  Char¬ 
lie’s,  like  a  sausage  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  divided  into  tiny  wet  strands  by 
the  teeth  of  the  comb.  She  had  him 
wear  a  white  ruffied  blouse. 

They  were  proud  and  strutted  until 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  big  red 
schoolhouse.  Then  they  began  to  grow 
bashful  at  the  sight  of  that  magnificence 
compared  to  the  little  white  frame  San¬ 
der’s  Grove  school.  They  remembered 
that  they  were  from  the  country.  The 
little  girls  hung  their  plastered  heads 
and  wanted  Jennie  to  go  in  with  them. 
Jennie  was  firm.  They  were  big  girls. 
She  stayed  at  the  foot  of  the  long  wood¬ 
en  stairway  and  watched  them  mount  to 
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their  own  rooms.  But  she  took  Charlie 
into  the  First  Grade  room  and  told  the 
teacher  to  look  after  him.  She  was 
proud  of  the  way  he  acted — looking 
around  at  the  colored  paper  leaves 
around  the  blackboard,  calling  out  in 
his  little  high  voice:  “Jennie,  what’s 
them  things  ?  What’s  them  over 
there?”  Not  a  bit  afraid! 

Jennie  waited  until  the  teacher  gave 
him  a  seat,  in  the  front  row,  and  she 
saw  him  proudly  seated  there  with  his 
new  tablet  in  the  desk  and  his  pencil 
box  in  front  of  him.  She  lingered, 
murmuring  wistfully:  “You’re  all 
right  now,  aren’t  you,  Charlie?  See 
all  the  little  boys  and  girls.”  He  paid 
no  attention  to  her,  but  looked  with 
great  interest  about  the  room.  He 
wouldn’t  even  listen  when  she  kept  re¬ 
peating:  “Jennie’s  going  now,  Charlie. 
You’ll  be  all  right.” 

“Oh,  he’s  too  interested  in  all  this  to 
notice  you,”  the  teacher  said  gaily. 

Jennie  went  down  the  long  board¬ 
walk  to  the  street  blind  with  tears.  She 
was  exalted  and  yet  fearful  at  the 
thought  of  the  big  building  with  its 
businesslike  air,  the  high  rooms  with 
their  arched  windows  and  blackboards. 
“The  little  darling,”  she  kept  whisper¬ 
ing.  Before,  she  had  been  afraid  that 
Charlie  would  not  want  her  to  go  and 
would  cry  when  she  tried  to  leave  him. 
Now,  in  spite  of  her  pride,  she  felt  a 
kind  of  gnawing  disappointment.  He 
had  not  even  seemed  to  notice.  When 
she  got  back  to  the  hotel  her  eyes 
showed  that  she  had  been  crying,  so  that 
Mrs.  Guthornsen  looked  at  her  kindly 
but  with  curiosity,  and  asked:  “Well 
.  .  .  get  them  all  started  ?” 

It  was  all  the  worse  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  came  home  full  of  “teacher,”  the 
other  children,  their  new  schoolbooks, 
lessons.  For  the  first  time  Jennie  was 
not  their  leader.  Nellie  said  to  her 
curiously:  “You  only  went  to  country 
school,  didn’t  you?”  She  felt  without 
authority  before  them.  She  burned  with 
a  sense  of  her  own  deficiencies.  She 
would  not  keep  on  working  at  Mrs. 
Guthornsen’s ;  she  would  have  her 
schooling  somehow. 


But  she  was  glad  she  had  got  this 
for  the  children.  They  would  not  grow 
up  like  Clif  and  Frank.  Now  they 
were  in  town.  She  must  make  the  ven¬ 
ture  a  success.  Do  things  for  all  of 
them.  .  .  .  Mamma  must  have  a  little 
house  of  her  own.  Better  work  for 
papa.  She  must  not  stop,  must  go 
ahead.  ...  It  would  all  work  out. 
She  would  make  it. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Along  in  September,  Jennie  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Clif.  It  was  sent  from  Storm 
Lake  and  written  in  pencil  on  yellow 
scratch  paper — a  queer  shamefaced 
note,  asking  her  to  tell  ma  that  he  was 
all  right  and  that  he  and  another  fellow 
were  in  Storm  Lake  together.  He  had 
a  job  that  suited  him  better  than  work¬ 
ing  on  the  farm.  He  said  he  didn’t 
think  Frank  would  miss  him  much! 
That  was  all,  but  enough  to  relieve  and 
content  Mrs.  Robinson.  She  said  timid¬ 
ly:  “Well,  I  guess  he’s  all  right  then. 
Don’t  you  think  he  is,  Jennie?  If  he 
hadn’t  been,  he  wouldn’t  uv  written.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  better 
times. 

Hod  had  left  the  lumber  yard  some 
time  ago,  but  a  sudden  inexplicable 
spurt  of  energy  decided  him  to  rent  one 
side  of  the  produce  house  and  open  up 
a  little  trade  in  butter,  eggs  and  cream. 
He  liked  this.  The  other  old  fellows 
hung  around  there  with  him.  He  could 
talk  and  dilly-dally  about  all  day,  and 
still  be  making  a  little.  He  could  wear 
his  old  clothes.  It  really  suited  him  a 
great  deal  better  than  farming.  He 
would  say  proudly :  “Of  course,  I  don’t 
depend  on  what  I  make  at  this.  I  just 
do  it  to  kinda  keep  me  busy.  The  boy 
pays  rent  on  the  farm.” 

And  then  old  Grandpa  Gillespie,  who 
lived  with  Aunt  Jane  in  Edesburg,  died 
and  left  Mrs.  Robinson  a  small  legacy. 
Jennie  persuaded  her  to  put  it  into  a 
home.  They  couldn’t  keep  on  living 
the  way  they  were  doing.  There  was 
a  little  house  down  by  the  railroad 
tracks  that  was  now  vacant.  It  had  a 
good  big  lot  and  plenty  of  room  for  a 
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garden.  There  were  already  some 
bushes  planted,  and  they  could  set  out 
other  things.  It  would  be  a  home.  Jen¬ 
nie  was  looking  ahead.  She  wanted  to 
get  her  family  settled.  Otherwise  she 
could  see  how  it  would  be — a  drifting 
old  age,  no  place  that  they  could  call 
their  own.  .  .  .  Jennie  exulted  in  the 
little  house  when  they  moved  in.  She 
did  the  painting  and  papering  all  her¬ 
self.  She  wandered  about  the  big  back¬ 
yard  that  sloped  down  to  the  pastures 
along  the  track,  thinking  what  plants 
she  could  set  out  in  the  spring.  Her 
mother,  in  a  burst  of  recklessness, 
bought  a  new  carpet  for  the  parlor. 
Jennie  helped  lay  it — a  tan  with  ara¬ 
besques  of  red — and  told  her  father 
where  the  stoves  must  go. 

Everything  was  turning  out  beauti¬ 
fully.  Frank  was  getting  along  and 
paying  the  rent,  Clif  was  found,  the 
children  were  all  in  school.  She 
thought :  “Well,  I’ve  got  everyone  fixed 
for  a  while.” 

But  Jennie  herself  was  not  satisfied. 
Things  were  not  the  same  as  they  had 
been  on  the  farm.  There  was  so  much 
time.  The  work  at  the  hotel  was  slack 
during  the  winter  months.  The  trav¬ 
eling  men  went  on  to  Adamsville  for 
the  night  if  they  could,  and  as  Mrs. 
Guthornsen  said,  there  was  “not  much 
of  anybody  else.”  For  a  time  that  win¬ 
ter  Jennie  was  simply  at  home  “helping 
her  ma,”  Aunt  Jane  and  Aunt  Ril  told 
people  in  Edesburg  who  asked  about 
the  Robinsons.  That  seemed  to  them 
the  proper  and  natural  place  for  a  girl 
of  Jennie’s  age.  They  hoped  she 
wouldn’t  go  out  to  work  again,  but 
would  stay  right  at  home  “helping” 
until  she  was  married.  And  then  they 
could  have  her  once  in  a  while  to  help 
out. 

That  was  what  her  mother  said  too. 
Jennie  was  such  a  comfort  to  her.  She 
liked  to  have  Jennie  at  home.  “Oh,  why 
can’t  you  just  settle  down  for  a  while? 
You’ve  worked  hard,”  she  urged.  She 
couldn’t  see  where  Jennie  got  all  her 
ambition.  She  would  have  enjoyed  hav¬ 
ing  Jennie  with  her  always,  to  plan  and 
talk  with,  to  sit  with  her  when  she  did 


sewing  or  mending.  She  liked  to  have 
someone  whom  she  could  ask:  “Shall 
we  have  pie  or  cake  for  over  Sunday?” 
Someone  to  whom  she  could  turn  and 
say:  “Who  was  that  just  going  down 
the  street?  Do  you  suppose  that’s  that 
girl  that’s  visiting  Lawrences’?” 

She  couldn’t  see  why  Jennie  wasn’t 
satisfied.  It  wasn’t  like  last  year.  They 
were  getting  along.  Jennie  tried  to  tell 
her  that  they  must  look  ahead.  That 
they  musn’t  count  too  much  on  Frank. 
“Well,  in  the  summer  you  can  work  for 
Mrs.  Guthornsen  again,”  Mrs.  Robinson 
said.  She  was  lonely.  This  was  the 
first  chance  that  she  had  had  since  her 
marriage  to  just  sit  and  talk  with  any¬ 
one.  It  was  almost  like  being  with 
“the  girls,”  her  sisters,  again. 

Jennie  noticed  most  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  with  the  children.  On  the  farm, 
the  minute  that  school  was  over,  she 
had  had  them  right  at  her  heels.  Now 
they  had  other  children.  Flossie  and( 
Nellie  always  went  somewhere  to  play 
after  school.  Artie  never  appeared 
until  supper  was  half  over — and  then 
red  with  cold,  snowy,  frowsy.  Artie 
was  a  weak  child,  without  Clif’s  wild¬ 
ness  but  with  hints  of  his  proclivities. 
Jennie  worried  about  him.  He  went 
with  bigger  boys  to  coast  down  the  steep 
hill  south  of  town.  He’d  break  his  neck 
there  some  day,  his  father  said  testily. 
Then  he’d  be  satisfied. 

Even  Charlie  had  a  boon  companion 
— little  Harry  Freitag,  the  Lutheran 
minister’s  son.  They  sat  in  front  of 
the  hard  coal  burner  in  the  dining-room, 
close  to  the  fire  like  cats,  on  the  zinc 
mat  with  its  tiny  sprinkling  of  gray 
ashes,  coloring  the  gardens  and  flowers 
in  the  seed  catalogue.  Charlie  and 
Harry  were  two  of  a  kind.  They  would 
have  been  content  to  color  or  “cut  out” 
by  the  hour.  But  Jennie  had  to  watch 
that  Charlie  didn’t  get  all  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  for  himself. 

Jennie  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
their  games.  She  could  see  that  Flos¬ 
sie  and  Nellie  were  coming  to  look  upon 
her  merely  as  an  elder  sister,  someone 
who  could  wash  dishes  and  let  them  run 
off  to  play.  Artie  never  seemed  to  think 
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of  her  at  all.  Charlie  still  loved  her, 
when  Max  wasn’t  there  for  him  to  play 
with. 

Jennie  was  not  satisfied.  She  knew 
that  their  present  prosperity  was  pre¬ 
carious.  And  her  own  old  ambitions 
were  stirring.  She  did  not  say  much 
about  it,  but  she  was  thinking  constantly 
of  what  she  could  do.  She  was  not 
contented  to  live  on  this  way.  This 
was  only  the  beginning. 

She  took  a  place  clerking  in  Schwi- 
gart’s  store  that  winter.  She  had  had 
some  notion  of  saving  her  wages,  but 
as  soon  as  she  had  money  it  seemed 
that  it  was  always  wanted  for  some¬ 
thing.  The  children — especially  Flos¬ 
sie — wheedled  nickels  and  dimes  out  of 
her.  And  Jennie  herself  would  see  that 
they  needed  things.  She  would  buy 
them  new  hats  and  shoes  out  of  her 
wages.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
go  shabbily  dressed.  But,  although  she 
made  a  very  sober,  polite,  conscientious 
little  clerk,  she  did  not  like  it.  She 
meant  to  get  into  something  else. 

In  the  spring,  Aunt  Ril  was  sick 
again — or  thought  she  was.  No  one 
knew  just  what  to  think  of  Aunt  Ril’s 
sicknesses.  But  of  course  she  sent 
post  haste  for  Jennie,  and  Jennie  had 
to  go.  She  found  Aunt  Ril  in  bed, 
moaning  and  complaining  that  she  was 
not  long  for  this  world.  She  “took  on 
terrible,”  Uncle  Hiram  Houselot  told 
Jennie  in  an  awed  whisper.  “I’m  aw¬ 
ful  glad  you’ve  come,”  he  said  solemn¬ 
ly.  “Your  Aunt  Ril’s  delicate.  She 
needs  someone  with  her.” 

Aunt  Ril,  the  only  prosperous  one 
of  the  three  sisters,  needed  always  the 
most  attention.  Circumstances  had  put 
a  firm  stop  to  Mrs.  Robinson’s  natural 
clinging  weakness,  but  in  Aunt  Ril  it 
was  well  developed.  She  was  never 
spoken  of  by  herself  or  her  husband 
except  in  terms  of  the  most  intense 
pity.  She  cheered  up  the  day  after 
Jennie  arrived,  and  came  down  to  sit 
complacently  in  her  rocking  chair  and 
watch  Jennie  do  her  spring  housework. 
“It’s  an  awful  good  thing  you  came,” 
Uncle  Hir-am  told  Jennie  solemnly 
again. 


And  then  it  was  Aunt  Jane  who 
wanted  her.  Of  course  Aunt  Ril  made 
a  fuss,  complained  piteously  that  Jane 
was  “strong  as  a  horse”  and  did  not 
need  Jennie.  Jennie  was  glad  that  she 
had  promised  Mrs.  Guthornsen  to  go 
back  to  the  hotel  in  the  summer.  Other¬ 
wise  she  could  never  have  got  away.  It 
did  not  occur  to  either  of  the  aunts  to 
offer  her  wages;  they  were  angry  that 
she  would  not  stay;  both  declared  that 
Jennie  was  not  so  nice  and  obliging  as 
she  used  to  be,  that  town  had  spoiled 
her.  “Oh,  you’ll  get  married  one  of 
these  days,  Jennie.  You’re  a  nice-look¬ 
ing  girl.  What  are  you  in  such  a  stew 
to  go  to  work  for?”  Aunt  Jane  asked 
her. 

Jennie  worked  again  for  Mrs.  Guth¬ 
ornsen.  But  she  was  dissatisfied  that 
summer.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
getting  nowhere.  Working  here  and 
there,  staying  at  home,  going  to  Edes- 
burg  whenever  they  wanted  her  .  .  . 
•that  seemed  to  be  all  that  she  could  do. 

The  carpenters  were  back.  But  the 
one  who  used  to  take  Jennie  buggy¬ 
riding  was  not  with  them.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  “gone  and  got  mar¬ 
ried”  during  the  winter.  “You  see, 
Mrs.  Robinson  said,  vaguely  reproach¬ 
ful.  Her  thought  was  that  Jennie  could 
have  had  him  if  she  had  wanted  to  and 
hadn’t  been  so  stand-offish;  and  that 
since  Jennie  hadn’t  wanted  him,  it  was 
no  more  than  she  deserved  that  he 
should  look  immediately  for  someone 
else.  .  .  .  Not  that  Mrs.  Robinson 
wanted  Jennie  to  be  married.  Not  while 
she  was  depending  upon  her  so. 

CHAPTER  V 

Jennie  was  going  home  from  the  ho¬ 
tel  for  an  hour  or  so  one  afternoon  when 
she  saw  someone  coming  who  looked 
familiar.  In  a  moment  she  thought: 
“Miss  Marvin !”  That  was  certainly 
Miss  Marvin’s  face — a  heavy  freckled 
face  with  coarse  black  hair,  light  blue 
eyes  that  were  physically  weak  but  in¬ 
telligent  behind  the  big  convex  bubbles 
of  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  a 
big  ugly  mouth  with  prominent  teeth. 
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The  face  was  exactly  the  same,  but 
Miss  Marvin’s  figure — always  short  and 
frail,  although  large-boned — had  grown 
heavier. 

Jennie  came  toward  her  smiling  shy¬ 
ly,  a  pink  flush  on  her  round  cheeks. 
If  Miss  Marvin  had  not  recognized  her, 
she  would  never  have  spoken  but  would 
have  gone  straight  on.  But  her  smile 
deepened  and  her  eyelashes  lifted  when 
Miss  Marvin  approached.  Miss  Mar¬ 
vin  looked,  started  to  go  on,  and  then 
stopped  and  exclaimed: 

“Why!  Jennie  Robinson!  What  are 
you  doing  in  Sylvania?” 

Jennie  laughed  with  pleasure.  She 
was  both  shy  and  proud  at  Miss  Mar¬ 
vin’s  cordiality.  She  did  not  tell  very 
much  about  herself,  but  stood  listening 
while  Miss  Marvin  poured  out  a  stream 
of  hurried  explanations — that  she  had 
been  graduated  from  the  Academy  at 
Wesley  and  had  been  teaching  at  Rudd, 
and  that  in  five  months  she  was  going 
to  sail  for  Asia  Minor  as  a  missionary. 
She  held  Jennie’s  hand  as  she  spoke, 
and  kept  nervously  tightening  and  loos¬ 
ening  her  hold  on  the  small  calloused 
palm.  Every  so  often  she  would  stop, 
say:  “And  what  are  you  going  to  do, 
Jennie?”  and  then  go  hurriedly  on.  Jen¬ 
nie  did  not  know  whether  Miss  Marvin 
really  heard  and  comprehended  what 
she  told  her  or  not.  But  as  Miss  Mar¬ 
vin  left  her,  she  called  back  several 
times:  “Now  come  and  see  me.  Be 
sure,  Jennie.” 

That  meeting  brought  all  the  old  am¬ 
bitions  back.  Jennie  was  thinking, 
planning,  feverishly  as  she  w'ent  on 
home.  If  she  could  go  to  Wesley  .  .  . 
how  could  she?  .  .  .  but  she  had  a 
vague  feeling  that  Miss  Marvin  could 
help  her.  A  few  nights  later,  she  put 
on  her  neatly  laundered  blue  lawn  dress, 
brushed  back  her  brown  hair  until  it 
shone  and  went  to  see  Miss  Marvin. 

At  first  she  sat  silent  and  embar¬ 
rassed.  She  did  not  know  how  to  get 
the  words  out.  But  Miss  Marvin  did 
not  have  so  much  to  say  about  her  own 
plans  tonight.  She  was  tired  and  quiet. 
Finally  Jennie  managed  to  say:  “Miss 
Marvin,  do  you  think  I  could  ever  go 


to  Wesley?”  Then  she  told  every¬ 
thing — about  their  moving  into  Syl¬ 
vania,  her  plans  for  all  of  them,  some 
of  her  fears.  Her  lips  quivered  and 
she  looked  away  when  she  had  to  tell 
Miss  Marvin  how  she  had  quit  the 
country  school.  She  asked  tremulously 
whether  she  could  ever  make  up  the 
work  she  had  lost  and  enter  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  even  if  .  .  .  well,  if  she  could  find 
a  way  of  getting  there. 

Miss  Marvin  was  intensely  sympa¬ 
thetic.  She  had  always  had  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  and  had  acquired  more  of 
it  at  Wesley.  She  declared  that  Jennie 
should  and  would  go.  Of  course  she 
could  make  up  the  work!  She  would 
not  need  to  have  had  “the  regular 
things”  to  enter.  Miss  Marvin  would 
help  her.  She  could  come  every  eve¬ 
ning  and  they  would  work  together. 
Miss  Marvin  would  write  to  Miss  With¬ 
row  at  the  Academy,  and  to  President 
Weatherbee.  Jennie  faltered  out  some¬ 
thing  about  money,  but  Miss  Marvin 
declared  that  that  “would  all  work  out.” 

Jennie  went  home  elated,  fired  with 
hope  and  ambition.  She  would  work — 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  how  she 
would  work.  Plans  for  getting  money 
went  feverishly  about  in  her  head  half 
the  night,  while  Flossie  pulled  at  the 
sheet  and  whimpered  petulantly:  “Well, 
Jen- nie !”  Uncle  Hiram  ...  he  could 
lend  her  something,  of  course,  but  she 
knew  that  he  would  not.  He  would  get 
her  off  in  a  corner  and  say  in  a  sorrow¬ 
ful,  confidential  tone  that  he  and  Aunt 
Ril  had  talked  it  over  and  they  didn’t 
think.  .  .  .  But  she  could  work  for 
board  and  room.  Miss  Marvin  had  said 
that  she  could.  Then,  if  she  could  only 
get  two  hundred  dollars.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  little  left  from  what  Grandpa  Gil¬ 
lespie  had  given  them.  Could  she  get 
her  mother,  without  her  father  knowing 
it.  .  .  .  She  would  save  every  cent 
that  she  made  at  the  hotel  this  summer. 

After  that  she  went  two  evenings  a 
week  to  Miss  Marvin’s.  Miss  Marvin 
had  told  her  to  trust  that  the  financial 
part  of  it  would  “work  out,”  and  she 
was  doing  it.  It  was  a  narrow  white 
house  with  a  tall,  gloomy  pine  tree  grow- 
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ing  beside  it  and  a  chill  New  England 
air,  standing  next  to  a  wide  pasture  at 
the  end  of  a  cross  street.  They  sat 
together  in  the  dining-room  while  Miss 
Marvin’s  parents — two  stout  heavy  sil¬ 
ent  people,  known  as  “great  Method¬ 
ists” — were  beyond  in  the  sitting-room. 
It  was  sultry  and  close  in  the  narrow 
room.  Jennie  had  to  come  straight 
from  the  hotel,  and  she  always  got 
there  breathless.  Perspiration  made  tiny 
beads  at  the  roots  of  her  light-brown 
hair  and  curled  the  damp  tendrils.  She 
had  hot  cheeks. 

She  could  not  fail  Miss  Marvin.  She 
slaved  over  her  lessons  all  summer, 
ruining  her  eyes  and  making  herself 
feel  cross  and  languid.  It  was  all 
against  opposition.  Her  mother  did  not 
“see  why  she  needed  to  go.”  She  could 
not  see  why  they  would  all  be  better 
off  later,  as  Jennie  told  her.  Aunt  Jane 
and  Aunt  Ril  called  it  “that  crazy  notion 
of  Jennie’s.”  Aunt  Jane  said:  “Oh, 
yes,  they  all  think  they  have  to  run  to 
Wesley  nowadays !”  She  told  how  “this 
Hutchins  girl”,  in  Edesburg,  “had  had 
to  go  so  big”;  and  she  was  going  to 
give  music  lessons;  and  then  she  had 
come  back  and  married  “one  of  those 
Schlitters.”  That’s  where  her  music 
had  gone.  Poor  old  Hod  fumed  help¬ 
lessly  about  it.  Yes,  of  course,  Jennie 
had  to  trot  off  and  leave  them.  That’s 
the  way  all  those  children  of  his  had 
done.  He  cited  Clif,  and  made  Mrs. 
Robinson  say,  in  fearful  reproof :  “Pa, 
now !”  Not  a  one  of  them  understood 
why  Jennie  should  want  to  go. 

Jennie  shed  tears,  but  she  did  not  give 
up.  Jennie  was  tenacious.  Miss  Mar¬ 
vin  was  excited  by  her  difficulties  and 
resolved  that  she  should  go.  “That 
family  simply  preyed  upon  Jennie,”  she 
told  her  mother  indignantly.  She  wrote 
to  a  boarding  house  in  Wesley  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  place  for  Jennie. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  summer, 
the  opposition  all  died  out.  The  Robin¬ 
sons  were  a  lax  and  fatalistic  tribe, 
with  the  exception  of  Jennie.  They 
began  to  see  that  it  was  to  be.  And 
although  they  did  not  understand  how 
they  were  to  get  along  without  Jennie 


right  at  hand,  they  began  to  think  that 
they  could  not  help  it. 

Mrs.  Robinson  even  complied  with 
Jennie’s  request  for  money,  although 
she  looked  so  scared  and  reluctant  that 
Jennie  declared  she  didn’t  need  it.  She 
had  seventy  dollars  saved  up  from  her 
work  at  the  store  and  the  hotel.  That 
would  take  her  there,  pay  the  twelve 
dollars’  tuition  for  the  first  term,  and 
more.  She  determined  that  she  would 
not  let  herself  have  expenses.  After 
that,  they  would  see.  She  would  try  it 
anyway.  And  if  she  could  not  have  a 
year,  at  least  she  would  have  a  term. 
She  was  going. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Wesley  Academy  was  a  great  insti¬ 
tution  to  the  small  surrounding  towns — 
Sylvania,  Edesburg,  Syracuse,  West 
Junction  and  Rudd.  None  of  these 
towns  gave  more  than  two  year  courses 
in  their  High  Schools,  and  the  elite  and 
the  ambitious  went  to  Wesley  to  “finish 
up”  and  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  music  and  china  painting.  It 
was  considered  a  great  feather  in  the 
cap  of  the  Methodists  to  have  Wesley. 
It  was  boasted  that  fully  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  young  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  who  went  there  could 
be  counted  upon  to  “turn  Methodist.” 
None  of  the  other  denominations  had 
a  school  close  by  except  the  little  Pres¬ 
byterian  college  at  Corydon ;  and  its 
head,  a  retired  Presbyterian  minister, 
had  “cooked  its  goose”  so  far  as  the 
Congregationalists  were  concerned  by 
violently  denouncing  the  sermons  of 
the  Reverend  Toogood  at  Adamsville 
as  “pernicious  doctrine.” 

The  Academy’s  greatest  drawing  card 
with  the  thrifty  farmers  of  Adams 
County  was  its  cheapness.  Tuition  for 
the  three  terms  was  only  fifty  dollars. 
Board  and  room  was  three  dollars  and  a 
half  a  week.  Wesley  was  only  four 
stations  from  Sylvania.  The  “scholars” 
could  go  home  over  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  and  have  their  washings  done.  Wes¬ 
ley  was  a  mere  village.  There  was  not 
much  to  “take  their  money”  there.  The 
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“influences”  were  supposed  to  be  good. 
The  requirements  were  low.  The  Acad¬ 
emy  catered  to  farm  boys  and  girls  who 
had  to  leave  school,  as  Jennie  had.  They 
could  take  one,  two,  three  or  four  year 
courses,  in  which  it  was  boasted  that 
“religion  was  not  neglected.”  The 
Academy  stood  in  high  repute  in  that 
region.  Farmers  declared  indignantly, 
when  they  heard  of  some  banker’s’ 
daughter  going  to  Mt.  Hope  or  Brad¬ 
ford,  that  “you  could  get  just  as  much 
at  Wesley  as  you  could  anywheres  else, 
and  for  half  the  money.” 

There  were  others  going  from  Syl- 
vania  when  Jennie  went.  There  were 
various  youths;  and  the  two  English 
girls,  Dot  and  Aurelia,  were  on  the 
train,  and  Mabelle  Woodson.  These  all 
sat  together  and  indulged  in  high- 
pitched  laughter  and  pop  corn.  Jen¬ 
nie  did  not  speak  to  them.  She  sat 
shyly  back  near  the  rear  of  the  car, 
watching  the  rolling  pastures  with  the 
white  limestone  cropping  out  through 
the  dry  September  grass,  and  the  full 
leafy  trees  along  the  edges  of  the 
creeks. 

Jennie  was  wearing  her  summer  hat — 
a  sailor  shape  with  a  stiff  bow  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Dot  Woodside  had  a  new  red 
plaid  dress  with  enormous  sleeves  and 
a  leather  belt  around  her  miraculously 
tiny  waist.  A  felt  hat  with  a  red  feath¬ 
er  was  set  upon  her  thick  dark  curls. 
She  was  laughing  and  talking  with  the 
Bronson  boy.  Jennie  looked  at  her  in 
awe.  Then  an  earnest  feeling  came 
over  her  that  made  her  clench  her  hands 
and  set  her  little  teeth.  She  was  going 
to  Wesley ! 

Those  were  the  days  when  Wesley 
was  flourishing.  The  little  town  of  four 
hundred  people,  with  its  small  frame 
houses  and  big  trees,  set  among  wooded 
hills  with  deep  ravines  close  by,  was 
brought  to  life  during  the  winter  months 
by  an  influx  of  two  hundred  “scholars.” 
They  were  young  people  from  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  from  the  country — big-boned, 
awkward  farm  boys  with  shocks  of  hair 
and  red  faces,  who  were  studying  for 
the  ministry;  a  group  of  earnest  and 
generally  ill-favored  ones  who  were 
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going  to  Turkey  as  missionaries;  and 
then  the  cream  of  youthful  Sylvania 
and  Syracuse,  pretty  girls  who  studied 
a  little  music,  English  and  china  paint¬ 
ing  and  went  home  “educated.” 

Jennie  was  awed  by  her  first  sight 
of  the  Academy — two  red  brick  build¬ 
ings  with  wooden  belfries,  already  of 
an  academic  elderliness.  There  was 
no  campus.  The  buildings  were  set  at 
haphazard,  and  a  little  precariously,  on 
the  sloping  hilly  ground  that  in  spring 
was  covered  with  wildflowers.  One  of 
them  had  a  great  iron  bell  that  clanged 
loudly  every  morning  at  eight,  every 
noon  at  twelve  and  one,  and  again  at 
four.  The  inhabitants  of  Wesley  timed 
all  happenings  by  this  bell  and  listened 
for  it  anxiously,  noting  the  smallest 
deviation  from  its  usual  loudness  and 
number  of  strokes.  “Just  after  the  bell 
had  quit  ringing.”  “A  little  before  time 
for  the  bell.”  “What  was  the  matter 
with  the  bell  this  morning?  Wasn’t  it 
a  little  off?” 

Jennie  had  to  go  in  to  register.  The 
building  had  stone  steps  and  wooden 
floors,  the  narrow  boards  worn  into 
little  polished  hillocks  around  the  nails. 
There  was  a  dusty  schoolhouse  smell. 
A  middle-aged  woman  with  stringy  hair 
and  a  severe  haggard  face  took  Jennie’s 
name  and  “assigned”  her.  She  was 
Miss  McFadden,  President  Weather- 
bee’s  assistant  and  a  state  officer  of  the 
Ep  worth  League.  Jennie  was  im¬ 
pressed,  but  she  did  not  shuffle  her  feet 
or  grow  scarlet,  like  the  raw  boys  who 
came  in  for  the  first  time.  Jennie  al¬ 
ways  had  a  sedate  little  way  with  her. 

She  found  the  house  where  she  was 
to  work  for  her  room  and  board — a 
rambling  white  house  built  as  haphaz¬ 
ardly  as  the  little  town,  which  had  not 
even  as  much  plan  in  the  laying  out  of 
its  streets  as  Sylvania.  Jennie  began 
duty  that  very  night  in  the  dining-room, 
a  large  old-fashioned  room  with  a 
painted  wainscoting,  bare  except  for  a 
sideboard  and  two  long  narrow  tables 
set  out  sepulchrally  with  heavy  white 
sugar  bowls,  spoon  holders,  vinegar 
cruets  and  catsup  bottles.  One  of  the 
tables  was  devoted  to  new  “scholars.” 
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rigidly  bashful  boys  and  a  few  girls, 
who  bent  low  over  the  table  and  ate 
doggedly,  indulging  in  furtive  throat 
clearings  and  requests  to  “Please  pass 
ketchup/’  But  those  at  the  other  table 
were  all  “second  year.”  They  laughed 
and  joked  uproariously,  made  more  as¬ 
sured  by  the  presence  of  the  new  ones, 
and  one  youth  with  a  long  irregular 
nose  and  a  crest  of  oily  hair  was  wildly 
facetious.  They  called  him  “Hank.” 
He  tried  to  “have  fun”  with  Jennie,  but 
he  could  not  bring  a  smile  to  her  sober, 
industrious,  homesick  little  face. 

After  that  Jennie  devoted  herself  to 
the  New  Table.  She  would  not  reply 
to  Hank’s  sallies,  would  not  come  near 
the  table  when  he  called  her  “little  one,” 
stood  sedately  unsmiling  while  he 
shouted :  “Hey,  little  one,  drive  the  cow 
down  this  way !”  or  tried  to  spill  water 
on  one  of  the  girl’s  new  silk  waist. 
She  waited  on  the  crowd  of  bashful 
new  “scholars,”  pouring  water,  filling 
bread  plates,  asking  them  to  take  sec¬ 
ond  helpings.  She  was  rendingly  home¬ 
sick  at  first.  Tears  burned  her  eyelids, 
but  she  gave  no  sign  of  them,  then,  or 
while  she  was  “hustling  with  the  dishes” 
in  the  steamy  kitchen.  Never  until  she 
was  alone. 

She  had  a  room  upstairs  with  a  girl 
named  Norma  Ball.  It  had  a  pine 
dresser  and  two  trunks  and  was  heated 
by  a  pipe  that  came  through  from  the 
dining-room.  Norma  was  a  short,  fat, 
whiney  girl,  repulsive  in  some  intan¬ 
gible  way,  who  immediately  began  to 
depend  entirely  upon  Jennie — to  be 
called  in  the  morning,  to  be  told  what  to 
wear,  to  have  her  Latin  translated  and 
her  algebra  problems  “worked,”  while 
she  paid  for  these  favors  by  telling  poor 
sleepy  Jennie,  at  night,  long  tales  of 
some  youth  or  other — “at  home”  always 
— who  had  said  this  and  that  to  her, 
taken  her  to  socials,  or  wanted  to  take 
her  to  socials,  and  some  other  girl 
wouldn’t  let  him.  .  .  .  Norma  was 
“delicate.”  When  the  burden  of  les¬ 
sons  weighed  upon  her  too  heavily  she 
stayed  in  bed  and  let  Jennie  wait  upon 
her. 

But  Jennie  liked  her  landlady,  Mrs. 


Allweather — a  fat,  perspiring  woman, 
wheezing  asthmatically  as  she  worked, 
mellowed  by  fifteen  years  of  experience 
with  the  charms  and  vagaries  of  the 
“scholars.”  She  declared  at  once,  like 
Mrs.  Guthornsen,  that  she  had  never 
had  help  like  little  Jennie  Robinson.  She 
took  a  motherly  interest  in  her,  eagerly 
hoping  that  someone  would  “take  a 
fancy  to  her,”  as  they  would  all  do  if 
they  had  any  sense.  She  declared  that 
Norma  needed  nothing  so  much  as  a 
good  beating,  and  that  Hank  ought 
to  be  told  a  few  things.  “Get  right 
after  them,”  she  urged  Jennie.  Mr. 
Allweather,  a  small  daintily  built  man, 
was  a  clerk  in  “the  store.”  Mrs.  All- 
weather  confided  to  Jennie  that  she  had 
urged  Robbie  to  get  into  something 
where  he  could  make  a  little  more.  But 
Robbie  was  satisfied.  He  was  not  an 
ill-tempered  man,  but  he  was  curious. 
At  the  store,  he  heard  everything.  He 
loved  to  sit  on  the  porch  at  night  with 
Jennie  and  Norma  and  gossip  about  the 
boarders. 

Jennie’s  work  was  hard  at  first. 
She  felt  the  deficiencies  of  her  train¬ 
ing.  But  she  worked  doggedly,  just  as 
she  had  done  when  she  was  going  to 
the  country  school,  snatching  moments 
before  the  boarders  came  noisily  in,  put¬ 
ting  up  a  screen  between  her  bed  and 
the  complaining  Norma  to  shield  her 
from  the  lamp.  For  the  first  month 
she  was  in  despair.  But  after  that,  all 
her  teachers  had  good  reports  of  Jennie. 
“Look  at  how  hard  little  Jennie  Robin¬ 
son  has  to  work,”  they  said,  “but  you 
never  see  her  behind  in  her  lessons.” 
Especially  the  great  Miss  Withrow.  She 
was  the  one  of  whom  Miss  Marvin  had 
spoken  with  such  awe.  It  was  justified. 

Miss  Withrow  was  a  character.  She 
was  credited  with  having  “made”  the 
English  Department  at  Wesley,  which 
was  respected  even  by  the  larger  col¬ 
leges  of  Mt.  Hope  and  Bradford.  The 
Academy  took  an  awed  pride  in  Miss 
Withrow.  She  managed  President 
Weatherbee  with  a  heavy  hand.  She 
was  rumored  to  have  degrees  and  titles 
from  Eastern  colleges.  She  was  a  re¬ 
markable  woman  to  have  at  a  little 
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school  like  Wesley,  and  people  uneasily 
realized  it.  With  her  training,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability,  she  might  have  “gone 
anywhere,”  if  she  had  not  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  her  ugliness  and  unconquer¬ 
able  personal  uncouthness.  Indeed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  Miss  Withrow 
would  have  been  upon  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form.  Students  listened  in  absolute 
silence  to  her  discourses  upon  the  his¬ 
torical  plays  of  Shakespeare!  The  de¬ 
baters  were  trained  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives.  They  boldly  and  exultantly 
challenged  the  theological  seminary  at 
Mt.  Hope  and  came  off  with  the  honors. 
They  had  a  bonfire  in  Wesley  that  night. 

But  Miss  Withrow  was  gaspingly, 
terrifyingly  ugly.  The  little  first  year 
girls  in  her  classes  could  not  keep  their 
horrified  gaze  from  her.  She  had  an 
enormous  dark-skinned,  pock-marked 
face  with  black  hairs  above  the  upper 
lip  and  queer  stiff,  gray  hair.  Her 
clothes  were  never  together  and  always 
covered  with  spots.  She  wore  men's 
shoes  and  a  man's  hat.  Students  who 
her  for  the  first  time  gasped : 
What  s  that,”  when  they  saw  her 
tramping  down  the  street.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  being  at  once  saw  “timber” — her 
favorite  expression — in  Jennie,  when 
Jennie  made  a  scared  but  scrupulous 
report  upon  the  character  of  Katherine 
in  “Henry  VIII.”  After  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  Jennie  not  “keeping 
up.”  Miss  Withrow  took  her  in  charge. 
She  thought  that  she  could  make  a  real 
teacher  out  of  Jennie. 

Jennie  worked  harder  than  ever,  with 
a  fierce  persistence,  to  live  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Miss  Withrow.  She  had 
lived  on  the  farm  so  long  and  known  so 
few  people  outside  her  own  absorbing 
family  that  it  was  hard  for  her  to  get 
acquainted.  She  had  always  regarded 
Wesley  with  such  respect  that  she  was 
shy  of  the  Academy  girls.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  dress  were  not  severe  in  Wes¬ 
ley.  But  even  there,  Jennie,  with  her 
smooth-backed  hair  and  plain  neat 
dresses  that  were  too  long  for  her,  was 
old-fashioned  and  quaintly  countrified. 
For  the  first  few  months  she  enjoyed 
no  social  favors  whatever.  She  went 


with  Norma  and  Mrs.  Allweather  to 
the  debates.  She  went  straight  upstairs 
to  study  in  the  evenings.  She  regarded 
the  “couples,”  the  famous  and  promi¬ 
nent  ones  rumored  to  be  engaged,  like 
Tom  Ferguson  and  Aurelia  English, 
with  shy  interest. 

She  did  not  know  that  she  was  work¬ 
ing  hard.  She  had  always  had  more 
than  she  could  do.  She  was  up  at  six 
helping  Mrs.  Allweather  with  the  break¬ 
fast,  putting  the  heavy  dishes  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  the  milk  pitchers  on  the  tables. 
She  ate  a  bite  and  rushed  off  to  class 
after .  breakfast.  She  had  classes  all 
morning.  Then  she  came  running  back 
across  lots  to  wait  on  the  tables,  wash¬ 
ing  the  breakfast  and  dinner  dishes  “in 
one,”  making  the  beds  and  cleaning  up 
for  Mrs.  Allweather.  Mrs.  Allweather 
did  not  serve  meals  over  Sunday.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  “scholars”  went  home  on 
Friday  nights.  Jennie  always  did.  She 
found  her  mother  complaining  of 
how  she  had  missed  her.  She  did 
most  of  the  family  mending,  helped 
with  the  girls'  sewing,  did  her  own 
washing,  straightened  things  out  gen¬ 
erally. 

But  gradually  she  began  to  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  place  and  to  care  for  it. 
When  she  went  back  to  Sylvania  she 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  Wesley.  She 
began  to  love  the  little  irregular  wooded 
town  with  the  two  red  buildings  of  the 
Academy  rising  in  the  background. 
And  people  began  to  like  Jennie.  Her 
sedate,  dependable  personality,  spiced 
with  a  quaint  childishness  and  naive 
quality,  began  to  appeal.  She  did  not 
detest  even  Hank  so  much  now,  although 
she  withdrew  with  dignity  from  his 
pawings  and  pokings.  He  began  to 
make  much  of  Jennie,  in  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  way — singling  her  out  for  favor  by 
teasing  her,  pulling  at  her  tidy  club  of 
braided  hair,  hurrying  to  walk  to  classes 
with  her,  declaring  at  the  table  that  he 
had  seen  her  walking  with  President 
Weatherbee  and  winking  at  old  Leander 
Cop,  the  janitor.  Even  the  girls  at  the 
Old  Table  were  gracious  to  her.  Dot 
English  sat  in  the  seat  beside  her  when 
they  went  back  to  Sylvania.  At  the 
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New  Table,  there  was  a  tall,  ungainly 
fledgling  minister  from  the  country 
near  Syracuse,  with  the  inappropri¬ 
ate  name  of  Byron.  He  took  Jennie 
for  embarrassed  silent  walks  and 
buggy  rides.  She  had  a  shy  liking 
for  him, 

In  the  spring  the  wildflowers  were 
out  in  the  ravines  near  Wesley ;  and  in 
the  brief  April  evenings  she  went  out 
with  the  other  girls,  leaving  the  dishes 
at  Mrs.  All  weathers  motherly  com¬ 
mand,  to  find  the  wake-robins  with 
their  three  white  petals  among  the 
mould  and  the  old  leaves,  and  delicate 
pink  anemones  swaying  on  their  fine 
dark  glossy  stems.  The  girls  went  run¬ 
ning  from  nest  to  nest  of  blossoms,  call¬ 
ing  to  each  other  in  long-drawn  cries 
of  delight,  to  “Come  here !”  and 
“Look!”  .  .  . 

One  evening,  Byron  came  out  on  the 
porch  where  Jennie  was  standing  and 
asked  her  to  go  down  to  the  ravines 
with  them.  There  were  others  there, 
in  the  nearer  hollow  where  violets  grew, 
but  Jennie  and  Byron  wandered  on  to 
fthej  farther  one  .where  cqwslips  and 
bloodroots  grew  close  to  the  banks  of 
a  little  dark  bright  stream.  There  were 
giant  trill iums.  Byron  looked  eagerly 
to  find  all  he  could  for  Jennie.  They 
stayed  until  it  was  almost  dark,  and  very 
chilly,  in  the  hollow  there. 

Byron  wrapped  his  coat  awkwardly 
around  Jennie's  shoulders.  She  was 
touched  and  elated  by  this  unusual  chiv¬ 
alry,  but  she  made  him  take  it  back 
when  they  had  climbed  up  the  steep 
side  of  the  ravine,  he  helping  her.  They 
walked  back  in  a  curious  exaltation 
through  the  clear  pale  twilight.  There 
was  some  couple  in  the  lawn  swing  be¬ 
side  the  syringa  bushes  on  the  lawn — 
a  lighter  and  darker  blur  in  the  dusk, 
a  murmur  of  voices  faintly  audible. 
Jennie  and  Byron  walked  sedately  by 
them,  but  Jennie  was  tense  with  some 
strange  new  feeling.  Byron  awkward¬ 
ly  handed  her  all  the  flowers  when  they 
reached  the  steps.  He  stood  there  a 
moment. 

“Well,”  he  said,  with  a  queer  sigh, 
“I  guess  you'll  be  back  next  year.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

Before  school  was  out  that  spring, 
Miss  Withrow  curtly  summoned  Jennie 
into  her  classroom — a  gloomy  high- 
ceilinged  room  with  arched  windows 
and  shelves  of  the  Temple  Edition  of 
Shakespeare.  “Want  to  talk  to  you,” 
she  said.  She  announced  briefly  that 
she  saw  “timber”  in  Jennie  and  wanted 
her  back  next  year.  Without  seeming 
to  ask  questions — sitting  back,  grim  and 
ugly,  in  a  straight  chair  beside  her  desk 
— her  little  eyes  light-gray  in  her  huge 
dark  ponderous  face — she  yet  seemed  to 
draw  all  the  information  out  of  Jennie 
that  she  wanted.  In  the  midst  of  Jen¬ 
nie's  timid  recital  of  the  family  finances, 
she  suddenly  broke  in:  “Are  you  a 
Methodist?”  Jennie  started  and  an¬ 
swered  faintly:  “No,  ma’am.”  “Um- 
hm!”  Miss  Withrow  answered  enig¬ 
matically.  There  was  a  touch  of  grim 
humor  about  her  thick  lips  as  she  pursed 
them  comically  together  and  looked  at 
Jennie  from  under  her  heavy  eyebrows. 
“You’ve  taken  hold  well  this  year.  Like 
it?”  she  informed  Jennie  gruffly  at  the 
end  of  the  interview. 

Early  in  the  summer,  Jennie  had  a 
letter  from  her,  brief  and  characteristic, 
announcing  that  she  had  told  the  Board, 
since  they  confined  their  scholarships 
to  Methodists,  that  they  would  have  to 
give  Jennie  Robinson  some  work  in  the 
office.  Therefore  Miss  Withrow  would 
expect  Jennie  back  on  the  fifth  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Jennie  looked  with  awe  at  the 
signature,  written  in  a  singularly  small 
and  delicate  harfd :  “Mariana  V.  With¬ 
row.” 

Jennie’s  heart  was  in  a  silent 
ecstacy.  She  was  going  back ! 

Until  now  she  had  been  uncertain. 
She  had  not  let  herself  hope.  Now  it 
seemed  that  she  could  hardly  live 
through  the  summer  until  September 
came.  She  had  taken  her  old  place  at 
the  hotel,  but  after  Mrs.  Allweather’s 
boarding  house,  she  could  not  take  much 
interest  in  the  long  table  surrounded  by 
the  section  men  in  overalls  and  blue 
shirts  who  bent  low  and  shoveled  in 
the  food  without  a  word,  in  the  low 
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crowded  dining-room  with  its  worn 
brownish  linoleum.  There  was  an  oc¬ 
casional  traveling  man,  usually  fat  with 
a  large  oily  face  and  thick  soft  hands, 
who  leaned  toward  her  and  said  confi¬ 
dentially  and  pleadingly:  “Say,  sister, 
that  piece  pie  you  gave  me  was  an  awful 
good  sample.” 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  did  not  see 
much  of  the  children  this  summer.  Flos¬ 
sie  and  Nellie  were  getting  to  be  big 
girls  and  “going  with  the  boys.”  Charlie 
spent  all  of  his  waking  hours  with 
Harry.  They  were  working  on  some 
mysterious  invention  in  the  Freitags’ 
barn.  Artie  she  worried  about.  Some¬ 
times  she  asked  her  mother  if  she  did 
not  think  that  Artie  was  away  from 
home  a  great  deal,  and  if  he  ought  to 
be  so  much  with  that  Peterson  boy.  But 
she  was  too  absorbed  in  other  things, 
and  he  was  too  big  now  for  her  to 
look  after  him  as  she  had  always  done. 

Jennie  spent  more  time  on  herself 
than  she  had  ever  done.  Her  mother 
declared  that  she  had  changed.  About 
every  three  weeks  she  got  a  letter  from 
Byron,  very  stiff  and  formal,  beginning: 
“Friend  Jennie”  and  ending:  “Well, 

I  will  conclude  now.”  Jennie  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  men  who 
were  eating  at  the  hotel  that  summer. 
But  as  she  sat  sewing  in  her  off  hours, 
she  would  remember  the  April  evening 
in  the  ravine.  Her  cheeks  would  sud¬ 
denly  grow  rosy,  her  eyes  have  an  in¬ 
tent  inward  look.  Sometimes  she  would 
allow  herself  brief  thrilling  dreams  of 
next  year. 

She  had  friends  outside  her  own  fam¬ 
ily.  She  had  never  had  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  inclination  for  them  before. 
Aurelia  English  had  gone  to  the  Lake 
with  Tom  Ferguson’s  family.  Dot  was 
lonely.  She  came  over  in  the  evening 
and  made  Jennie  go  over  to  the  school 
yard  where  they  sat  on  the  wide,  cool, 
stone  steps  of  the  school  building  and 
talked  about  the  Academy.  Dot  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  about  several  of 
the  Academy  boys,  all  of  whom  were 
writing  to  her  and  hinting  that  they’d 
like  to  see  what  Sylvania  looked  like  in 
the  summer.  Dot  said  she’d  like  to  have 


them  all  down  at  once  and  give  the  old 
hens  a  treat.  She  discussed  the  differ¬ 
ent  virtues  and  deficiencies  of  Bill,  Her¬ 
bert,  Fish  and  Clarence;  and  confided 
various  amorous  adventures  to  Jennie. 

Jennie  made  a  wonderful  listener. 
She  was  composed,  sedate,  trustworthy, 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  a  flatter¬ 
ing,  childlike  interest  in  what  she  heard. 
She  did  not  listen  with  a  little  stifled, 
spiteful  feeling  of  envy,  like  Mabelle 
Woodson.  All  the  time  that  Dot  was 
murmuring  interesting  things  her  heart 
was  warm  with  the  secret  thought  of 
Byron  and  that  last  beautiful  evening 
when  they  found  the  trilliums.  That 
gave  her  the  right  to  listen  to  Dot’s  con¬ 
fidences  without  humility.  She  too  had 
something,  to  tell,  although  she  would 
never  tell  it.  She  loved  those  hours  on 
the  steps  in  the  great  shadow  of  the 
brick  building,  the  wide  grassy  school 
yard  spreading  out  under  the  tall  dark 
trees  and  Dot’s  low  voice.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  she  would  plan  for  the 
rest  of  them,  as  she  used  to  do.  When 
she  had  got  to  teaching  and  had  a  sal¬ 
ary,  she  would  do  things.  She  could 
not  afford  a  piano,  but  she  could  get  an 
organ  and  the  girls  could  take  lessons, 
perhaps  Charlie,  too.  Flossie  would 
never  want  to  go  to  the  Academy,  but 
the  others  might.  She  would  put  them 
all  through. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Withrow’s  letter,  it 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true  that  she  was 
going  back,  with  everything  settled.  She 
would  not  have  to  scheme  and  plan  to 
get  along  without  asking  her  mother  for 
money.  She  might  even  afford  a  new 
winter  coat.  But  it  was  too  easy,  too 
wonderful.  Plans  were  always  uncer¬ 
tain  with  the  Robinsons.  When  people 
would  ask:  “Jennie  going  back  to  the 
Academy  next  year  ?”  the  answer  would 
be  a  vague :  “Oh,  I  guess  .  .  .  maybe 
...”  As  she  was  working  over  her 
clothes  in  her  few  spare  moments,  Jen¬ 
nie  would  have  a  strange,  helpless,  fate¬ 
ful  sense  that  something  would  happen 
to  keep  her  from  going,  something  “at 
the  last.” 

It  was  late  in  the  summer,  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Jennie  could  never  forget  the 
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day,  the  feeling  of  the  weather  .  .  . 
that  dry  burning  August  noon,  cob¬ 
webs  clinging  to  the  little  cedar  tree  in 
the  side  yard,  the  railway  track  stretch¬ 
ing  away  blindingly  bright  to  the  sky 
that  was  gray-blue  with  a  dusty  haze 
.  .  .  Artie  was  brought  home  that 
day.  He  and  some  other  boys  had  been 
trying  to  bum  their  way  to  Adamsville 
on  a  freight  train.  Artie  had  got  fright¬ 
ened  when  he  saw  one  of  the  train  men 
and  had  jumped  off  into  a  little  hollow 
hard  with  cinders.  Both  legs  were 
broken  and  he  was  injured  internally. 

Jennie  always  afterward  had  the 
image  of  that  moment,  at  the  same  time 
confused  and  deadly  clear  ...  of  her¬ 
self  reaching  up  to  put  away  the  dishes 
in  the  cupboard  in  the  hotel  Icitchen,  and 
then  Mr.  Guthornsen  coming  to  the  door 
and  saying  in  a  queer  embarrassed 
voice:  “Jennie  .  .  .  I  guess  they  want 
you  at  home."  He  would  not  tell  her 
what  the  matter  was,  more  than  to  hint, 
still  with  a  terrible  embarrassment,  that 
he  “guessed  one  of  the  boys  had  got 
hurt."  Jennie  put  away  the  last  of  the 
dishes  and  untied  her  apron  with  a 
trembling  silent  self-possession.  She 
went  home  the  back  way,  through  a 
pasture  and  across  the  tracks.  Some 
stern  grip  of  self-control  kept  her  from 
running,  made  her  walk  steadily  on. 

.  .  .  She  kept  thinking  in  terror: 
“Charlie,  Charlie  .  .  ."  She  could 
make  nothing  of  the  house,  standing 
silent,  enigmatic,  in  the  burning  Au¬ 
gust  sunshine,  the  windows  telling  noth¬ 
ing,  the  hot  light  blazing  on  the  iron 
pump  at  the  side,  in  front  of  the  house 
the  doctor's  buggy.  .  .  . 

The  scared  family  were  all  waiting 
for  Jennie.  She  had  to  do  everything. 
Flossie  went  about  trembling  and  ready 
to  flee  for  fear  that  she  would  have  to 
look  at  Artie.  Poor  old  Hod  Robinson 
wandered  from  room  to  room,  into  the 
bedroom  where  he  stared  piteously  at 
Artie,  out  into  the  kitchen.  ...  As  the 
doctor  said  disgustedly,  he  was  no  good ; 
completely  helpless. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  prostrated.  It 
was  as  if  all  her  old  tormenting  fears 
for  Clif  had  come  to  pass  at  last  after 


she  had  almost  given  up  fearing  them. 
She  talked  a  steady,  low,  agonized 
stream — of  how  Artie  had  got  to  run¬ 
ning  with  the  Peterson  boy,  of  how  they 
had  kept  hanging  around  the  tracks  and 
the  freight  cars,  of  how  they  had  stolen 
ice-cream  from  the  Methodist  church 
social,  of  how  someone  had  told  her 
that  there  was  talk  of  their  having  gone 
to  that  little  house  down  by  the  old 
slaughter  ground — a  queer  confused 
medley.  She  would  catch  hold  of  the 
doctor's  coat  with  her  convulsive  fever¬ 
ish  hand,  tiy  to  hold  him  and  tell  him 
these  things.  .  .  . 

Jennie  was  the  only  one  who  stayed 
all  day  in  the  little  hot  downstairs  bed-* 
room,  cluttered  and  crowded  with  the 
big  pine  bedstead,  the  dresser,  the  com¬ 
mode  with  its  heavy  brown  and  white 
pitcher  and  wash  bowl,  the  green  shade 
half-way  down  but  letting  in  little  sharp 
pinpricks  of  light  .  .  .  the  anguished 
childish  face  at  which  no  one  but  Jen¬ 
nie  dared  to  look.  Artie  lived  until 
six  o'clock  that  evening. 

Jennie  felt  a  strong  bitterness  when 
she  saw  how  the  family  were  buoyed  up 
by  the  excitement  and  importance  that 
lasted  for  a  while.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  boy  had  been  killed  while  “in 
bad  company,"  and  while  doing  “what 
he  shouldn't,"  the  funeral  was  held  in 
the  church.  There  were  so  many  who 
wanted  to  come  because  of  the  dramatic 
horror  of  the  accident.  People  said 
they  were  driving  in  from  Rudd  and 
Syracuse  and  all  around. 

Flossie  and  Nellie  felt  this,  as  they 
sat  in  the  front  pew  of  the  church.  It 
consoled  them  for  being  so  terrifyingly 
close  to  “the  casket."  Hod  felt  it, "as 
he  saw  the  eyes  upon  him  and  tried  to 
sit  straight,  in  his  black  Sunday  suit. 
Frank  had  brought  Bertha  and  all  the 
children  in  from  the  country.  Aunt 
Jane  was  funereally  helpful  and  impor¬ 
tant,  and  Aunt  Ril  had  had  to  have 
Uncle  Hiram  lead  her  out  of  the  church. 
But  Mrs.  Robinson  sat  crushed,  stead¬ 
ily  and  piteously  weeping  under  the  big 
black  veil  of  stiff  cottony  chiffon  that 
Aunt  Jane  had  fastened  upon  her  hat. 

Jennie's  face,  under  her  plain  summer 
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hat  with  its  bow  of  ribbon,  was  small, 
pinched  and  stony  white.  Jennie  stared* 
straight  ahead  of  her.  For  a  while 
people  looked  curiously  at  the  Robin¬ 
sons  when  they  met  them  on  the  street, 
or  turned  their  eyes  self-consciously 
aside.  The  accident  was  in  all  the 
papers.  Hod  cherished  a  long  and  sen¬ 
sational  account  of  it  from  the  Dubuque 
paper.  He  grew  to  have  a  kind  of  pride 
in  it.  Then  it  slowly  became  a  town 
story  for  old  ladies  to  mull  over  in 
their  parlors,  telling  with  relish  just 
how  each  one  of  the  family  took  it,  and 
for  men  in  the  depot  and  the  restaurant 
to  talk  over  with  an  intense  desire  to 
get  all  of  the  details  exactly  straight. 

Women  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  con¬ 
solation  to  Mrs.  Robinson:  “You’ll 
have  Jennie  with  you  next  year,  won’t 
you?  Oh,  yes,  you  won’t  feel  like  hav¬ 
ing  her  go  back  now.  She’ll  be  such  a 
comfort  to  you.”  Mrs.  Robinson  agreed 
with  them.  She  even  reproached  Jen¬ 
nie,  with  some  vague  idea  that  if  Jen¬ 
nie  had  never  gone  to  Wesley  the  thing 
could  not  have  happened.  Jennie  took 
the  reproach.  It  was  unreasonable,  un¬ 
true,.  but  then  ...  It  was  true  that 
Jennie  had  had  thoughts  for  something 
besides  the  family  that  summer.  Per¬ 
haps  if  she  had  devoted  herself  to 
them.  .  .  . 

She  felt  a  terrible  revulsion  against 
all  for  which  she  had  cared.  She  did 
not  want  to  go  back.  She  accepted  her 
task  in  a  spirit  of  fierce  self-abnega¬ 
tion,  of  passionate  loyalty  to  them  all. 
Once  she  had  felt  impatience  at  her 
father’s  good  -  for  -  nothingness,  her 
mother’s  anxious  weakness,  her  broth¬ 
ers’  carelessness.  She  had  wanted  to 
make  them  all  better  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves.  Now  she  wanted  only  to  help 
and  succor  them.  Her  mother  did  not 
get  over  the  horror  of  the  accident. 
Sometimes  that  winter  they  feared  that 
she  was  getting  “queer.”  She  brooded, 
wept .  and  trembled ;  and  she  had  no 
security  except  with  Jennie. 

But  these  feelings  slowly  wore  away 
as  the  reality  clarified  itself  out  of  the 
mist  of  emotion.  In  the  bleak  winter 
days,  in  the  little  dreary  house  down 


by  the  tracks,  with  its  ingrain  carpets, 
stoves  and  scanty  furniture,  she  had 
simply  the  sense  of  being  too  far  from 
the  Academy  to  ever  reach  it  again. 
She  heard  little  of  it.  Her  letters  from 
Byron  had  been  in  preparation  for  the 
next  year.  They  dwindled  away.  Now 
she  passed  Dot  English  on  the  street, 
feeling  like  a  stranger,  wistful  and 
coldly  apart. 

The  old  cramped  need  for  money  was 
back.  Hod’s  rheumatism  was  bad.  He 
was  half  crippled  now;  and  they  could 
all  look  ahead  and  see  the  time  when 
he  would  be  helpless.  There  were  all 
the  funeral  expenses,  with  which  Frank 
did  not  help  at  all,  although  Clif  sent 
a  soiled  ten  dollar  bill  from  a  town  in 
western  Iowa.  Jennie  raged  helplessly 
under  these  conditions.  They  depended 
upon  her.  She  felt  that  she  must  get 
something  at  once— and  what  would  it 
be?  She  thought  with  hopeless  long¬ 
ing  for  her  year  at  Wesley,  the  work 
Miss  Withrow  would  give  her,  the  train¬ 
ing  which  it  would  give  her  to  help 
herself  and  all  of  them.  What 
could  she  do  now?  But  she  could 
not  go  back. 

The  family  needs  fastened  upon  her 
more  tightly  than  ever.  The  children 
were  growing  up.  Flossie  was  a  young 
girl  suddenly.  She  was  a  “worry,”  as 
her  mother  piteously  said.  Pretty,  fool¬ 
ish,  utterly  callous,  leaving  the  work 
airily  to  Jennie  and  running  out  with 
this  one  and  that  one.  Ray  Thibadeau, 
a  half  dissolute  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  who  worked  around  the  station,  had 
taken  her  up.  Jennie  did  not  know 
which  to  fear  most,  that  they  would, 
or  would  not,  be  married.  Flossie  was* 
flattered,  proud,  at  the  thought  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  “older  fellow.”  That  was  all 
that  she  cared  about.  Nellie  was  thir¬ 
teen,  age  enough  in  Sylvaina  for  “going 
with  fellows.”  She  was  a  little  better 
than  Flossie,  but  of  small  use  at  home. 

Jennie’s  only  pride  was  in  Charlie. 
The  old  devotion  returned  and  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  him,  with  her  sharp  sor¬ 
row  and  gnawing  remorse  for  Artie’s 
death.  Jennie  was  unconscious  of  the 
time  when  her  hopes  and  dreams  began 
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to  let  go  of  herself  and  turn  toward 
Charlie. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Robinsons  were  having  hard 
times  again.  Everything  was  going 
wrong  at  the  same  time.  Frank  had 
had  losses  and  was  able  to  pay  only 
part  of  the  rent  at  uncertain  intervals. 
Hod  was  making  so  little  at  the  butter 
and  egg  business  that  it  scarcely 
counted.  Charlie  got  a  few  lawns  to 
mow  and  odd  jobs  here  and  there. 
Flossie  actually  went  to  work,  during 
the  berry  season,  for  Mrs.  Boutellier, 
the  nursery  man’s  wife.  But  things 
really  depended  upon  Jennie. 

The  dramatic  feeling  over  the  acci¬ 
dent  had  worn  down  into  a  dull  aching 
sorrow  that  still  gave  her,  at  odd  mo¬ 
ments — when  she  looked  out  and  saw 
the  little  cedar  tree  as  she  had  seen  it 
that  day  when  she  came  home  from  the 
hotel — sudden,  sharp,  stabbing  memo¬ 
ries  of  Artie’s  face,  his  hands  on  the 
bedspread.  .  .  .  All  the  time  the 

knowledge  was  with  her  that  she  must 
do  something.  They  counted  upon  her. 
She  told  her  mother  so,  gently.  “Ma,  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  earning  something.” 
Her  mother  clung  to  her,  would  not  see 
the  need,  did  not  want  her  to  leave. 
If  she  had  to  do  something — and  Mrs. 
Robinson  could  not  seem  to  understand 
that  it  was  not  mere  restlessness  that 
prompted  Jennie — then  she  could  go 
back  to  the  hotel,  or  work  again  in 
Schwigart’s,  where  she  would  never  be 
far  from  home. 

Jennie  did  not  oppose  her,  but  she 
was  silently  determined  not  to  do  either 
of  these  things.  That  would  be  going 
back,  back  into  the  old  slough  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  shiftlessness  from  which 
she  had  tried  so  valiantly  to  lift  them 
all.  That  would  mean  no  future  for 
any  of  them.  She  remembered  Miss 
Withrow,  her  own  kindled  ambitions. 
She  could  not  do  what  she  felt  would  be 
unworthy  of  Miss  Withrow’s  belief  in 
her.  Teaching  would  seem  to  keep  her 
a  little  closer  to  the  Academy,  of  which 
she  still  thought  in  yearning  unsatis¬ 


fied  moments.  She  would  keep  strug¬ 
gling. 

School  regulations  were  lax  in  those 
days.  She  could  not  get  in  at  Sylvania, 
but  she  might  get  a  place  at  Rudd,  four 
miles  away  on  the  Illinois  Central.  She 
had  heard  that  the  teacher  of  the  lower 
grades  was  leaving.  Her  sedate  trust¬ 
worthy  manner,  in  her  neat  summer 
dress  and  prim  two-years-old  hat,  made 
a  good  impression  upon  Mr.  Ben 
Grapes,  the  President  of  the  Rudd 
School  Board.  He  said  he  thought  that 
this  one  would  be  a  worker,  not  flighty 
like  the  last  one  they’d  had.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  Academy  at  Wesley  with 
immense  respect  and  thought  a  year 
there  ample  preparation  for  teaching. 
Jennie  got  the  place,  as  a  letter  with 
periods  but  only  spasmodically  scattered 
capital  letters  informed  her.  She  was 
given  the  lower  grades,  with  Miss  Back¬ 
us — a  veteran  of  some  twenty  years' 
standing — teaching  the  upper  ones. 
Miss  Backus  was  a  native  of  Rudd. 
Jennie  stayed  on  weekdays  with  the 
Kurrelmeyers,  an  old  German  couple, 
with  whom  she  had  firmly  struck  a 
thrifty  bargain.  She  went  home  every 
Friday  night  on  “the  Clipper”  to  Syl¬ 
vania. 

Rudd  was  just  large  enough  to  be  an 
incorporated  town — a  long  rutty  street 
with  side-roads,  a  bank,  a  hotel,  two  or 
three  frame  store  buildings,  sloppy 
frame  houses  where  retired  farmers 
lived  and  kept  a  few  pigs  and  geese  and 
chickens  and  raised  grapes  or  straw¬ 
berries.  The  social  life  centered  wholly 
about  the  Lutheran  church  to  which 
the  German  farmers  drove  from  the 
farms  close  by.  The  school  building 
was  painted  white,  long,  plain  and  nar¬ 
row  with  a  cupola  and  a  belfry.  At  the 
side  stood  a  row  of  evergreens.  The 
grass  was  high  in  the  yard. 

Life  went  on,  busy,  anxious,  a  little 
dreary,  filled  with  cares  and  work  and 
yet  seeming  much  at  a  standstill.  There 
was  the  “over  Sunday”  at  home,  just 
as  there  had  been  when  she  was  going 
to  the  Academy.  Sewing  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  her  own  mending,  help  with  the 
washing  and  baking,  struggles  with 
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Flossie  and  Nellie,  listening  to  troubles. 
She  had  dreams  of  saving,  of  perhaps 
going  back  to  “finish”  some  day.  The 
salary  at  Rudd  was  small.  She  thought 
of  what  she  would  have  done  for  all  of 
them  if  she  had  been  able  to  get  a  better 
place.  But  when  she  got  home,  she 
always  found  that  there  was  something 
to  take  her  money.  Her  mother  had 
to  have  her  teeth  out,  her  father  was 
“trying  doctoring”  with  a  new  doctor 
at  Adamsville  or  Syracuse.  Flossie  had 
to  have  things.  Nellie  was  “going  to 
graduate.”  And  of  course  there  was 
Charlie.  It  was  one  of  Jennie’s  few 
real  indulgences  to  slip  a  little  extra 
spending  money,  for  the  Carnival  or 
the  Fourth,  to  Charlie.  Sometimes  she 
could  not  resist  a  little  surprise  for  her 
mother,  cloth  for  a  new  dress  or  some¬ 
thing  for  the  house.  She  felt  that  she 
gave  them  so  little.  It  hurt  her  to  see 
them  go  without  things.  She  would 
have  liked  to  load  them  with  presents. 

Jennie  was  well  liked  at  Rudd.  She 
had  a  good  firm  hand  with  the  children 
and  the  parents  approved  her  industry. 
Some  of  her  great-hearted  kindness 
overflowed  upon  her  “scholars.”  But 
most  of  it  was  absorbed  by  her  family, 
whose  needs  and  sorrows  were  always 
close  to  her,  gnawing  at  her  heart.  Ed 
Hall,  a  mason,  a  widower  with  three 
small,  light-haired  children,  was  re¬ 
ported  to  “have  some  thoughts  in  that 
direction.”  Miss  Robinson  would  make 
a  good  mother  to  those  little  ones,  a 
woman  said  approvingly.  Ed  Hall  asked 
Jennie  to  drive  eight  miles  with  him  to 
a  box  social  out  at  the  Elk  Township 
schoolhouse.  He  bought  her  a  dish  of 
ice  cream  at  the  Luther  League  social 
on  the  Griitzmachers’  lawn. 

Jennie’s  heart  was  touched  by  Ed’s 
efforts  to  keep  the  three  children  re¬ 
spectably  dressed,  washed  and  brushed. 
But  she  was  a  little  shy  of  him,  just  as 
she  had  been  of  the  young  carpenter. 
Ed  was  a  nice  enough  fellow,  but  that 
was  all  that  could  be  said  of  him.  Jen¬ 
nie  was  fastidious.  Although  she  sel¬ 
dom  consciously  thought  of  him  now, 
she  had  a  memory  of  the  serious,  ear¬ 
nest  Byron.  And  she  did  not  have  much 


time  to  think  of  Ed  Hall.  On  weekdays 
she  was  busy  at  the  schoolhouse.  On 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  she  was  at 
home.  Something  was  always  happen¬ 
ing  there. 

There  was  the  something  that  she  had 
feared.  It  was  too  soon  yet  for  the 
women  in  town  and  the  loafers  at  the 
restaurant  to  do  more  than  suspect  it. 
Even  Mrs.  Robinson  was  not  sure.  But 
she  confided  her  fears  to  Jennie  with 
moist  eyes  and  a  pitiful  look  that  begged 
for  reassurance.  Before  the  thing  got 
out,  more  than  as  a  vague  rumor,  Ray 
Thibadeau  and  Flossie  suddeny  went  to 
Adamsville  one  day  on  the  three-ten  and 
came  home  married.  Only  a  few  sig¬ 
nificant  whispers  that  “people  guessed 
it  was  about  time”  were  left  of  what 
the  gossips  and  loafers  had  been  piously 
hoping  would  turn  into  a  juicy  scandal. 
But  Ray  and  Flossie  were  anxious  to 
get  out  of  Sylvania — “nasty  little  burg,” 
as  Flossie  savagely  called  it.  Ray  asked 
to  be  transferred,  and  after  a  few 
months  was  made  station  agent  at  Ryan. 

The  marriage  had  satisfied  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson.  She  forgot  all  her  fears  and  only 
mourned  because  Flossie  was  going  into 
a  Catholic  town,  which  she  viewed  with 
a  mixture  of  awe  and  horror.  When 
the  baby  was  born  in  July,  making  peo¬ 
ple  at  Sylvania  nod  their  heads  wisely, 
Flossie  called  for  Jennie.  Jennie  went 
over  to  Adamsville  and  took  the  freight 
from  there  to  Ryan.  It  was  a  sultry, 
sticky  day.  The  caboose,  with  its 
green-painted  woodwork  and  long  seats 
with  the  leather  frayed  along  the  edges, 
was  stifling.  The  freight  stopped  at 
cornfields  that,  in  the  sudden  silence 
after  the  bumping  and  grating,  made  a 
faint,  dreary  rustling. 

Jennie  looked  out  of  the  small  dusty 
window  and  saw  Ryan — a  hot  barren 
village  with  straggling  houses  and  the 
incongruous  note  of  a  large  brick  cath¬ 
edral.  The  train  stopped,  seemingly  in¬ 
definitely,  a  half  mile  from  the  station 
and  she  got  out  and  carried  her  heavy 
valise  up  the  track  to  the  depot.  On 
each  side  of  the  track  there  were  hol¬ 
lows  in  which  grey  tall  armies  of  weeds, 
rank  green  and  moist,  from  which  a 
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little  cloud  of  insects  rose  in  the  steamy 
air.  Tin  cans,  torn  paper  labels,  were 
scattered  among  them.  The  ties,  brown 
with  oil,  were  half  sunk  in  black  cin¬ 
ders.  The  dazzling  rails  narrowed  until 
they  met  in  the  distance.  The  telephone 
wire  sang.  It  seemed  miles  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Jennie’s  heart  ached  with  a  hope¬ 
less  desolation.  • 

The  maroon-colored  building  stood 
alone,  treeless,  with  a  long  hot  wooden 
platform.  The  waiting-room  thrilled  a 
little  to  the  incessant  click  of  the  tele¬ 
graph.  The  rusty  iron  stove  was  set  in 
a  trough  that  was  littered  with  peanut 
shells  and  pink  gum  wrappers.  Ray 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  ticket  window. 
His  little  office  was  breathless  with 
heat.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with 
black  sateen  sleeve  protectors.  A  long 
brownish  lock  of  hair  hung  down  over 
his  face,  sallow  and  oily  with  heat.  He 
said  briefly:  “H’lo,  Jennie.  Gwan  up. 
She’s  up  there.” 

They  had  four  rooms  above  the  depot. 
Flossie  was  in  the  bedroom,  lying  on 
the  rumpled  bed,  her  hair  disheveled, 
her  body  white  and  moist  with  heat, 
twisting  and  complaining.  Jennie’s 
throat  ached  with  pity  as  she  looked 
at  her.  She  caressed  Flossie’s  hair. 
Sometimes  Flossie  jerked  away  from 
her,  sometimes  she  would  not  let  Jen¬ 
nie  out  of  her  sight.  She  was  sullen, 
resentful,  at  times  with  the  bright  ter¬ 
rified  eyes  of  an  animal.  But  she  found 
alleviation  in  patronizing  Jennie,  in  tell¬ 
ing  her:  “You  don’t  know  what  it 
means.” 

After  that  Jennie  was  always  called  to 
Flossie’s  when  there  was  anything 
wrong — and  there  always  was.  The 
baby  died,  another  was  born.  Ray  had 
to  leave  Ryan  and  go  to  another  town 
quite  as  desolate.  Ray  and  Flossie  quar¬ 
reled.  Flossie  shrieked  that  she  would 
leave  him.  At  times  Jennie  was  sent  for 
simply  to  relieve  the  boredom  of  exis¬ 
tence,  to  provide  a  listener  for  Flossie, 
who  found  dramatic  interest  in  the  pose 
of  a  burdened  wife.  Jennie  mended  and 
steadied  the  precarious  marriage. 

Nellie  was  neither  so  pretty  nor  so 
bad-tempered  as  Flossie.  She  had 


grown  up  into  a  commonplace  giggling 
girl  who  seemed  to  have  no  particular 
affections.  She  did  not  even  cling  to 
Jennie  and  querulously  lean  upon  her  as 
Flossie  did.  She  coolly  detached  her¬ 
self  from  her  family.  She  was  fairly 
good  at  home  during  the  week,  Mrs. 
Robinson  reported,  but  as  soon  as  Jen¬ 
nie  came  home  she  was  off  and  no  more 
to  be  seen.  She  was  not  an  attractive 
girl.  But  a  few  weeks  after  her  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  High  School,  she  mar¬ 
ried  and  went  out  to  the  country  to  live. 
Then,  as  Mrs.  Robinson  complained,  she 
might  never  have  seen  any  of  them 
before  so  little  did  she  seem  to  belong 
to  them.  She  seldom  came  to  town. 
She  got  thin,,  haggard  at  twenty — a 
young  farm  wife,  worn,  badly  dressed, 
with  sparse  light  hair  that  she  frizzed 
on  the  iron  when  she  came  into  Syl- 
vania.  She  seemed  to  have  nothing  to 
say  to  them.  Jennie  begged  her  to  “stay 
a  day  now  and  then  with  mama,”  who 
got  nervous  and  lonely  when  Jennie  was 
away.  But  Nellie  could  never  seem  to 
get  in.  There  was  no  counting  on  her 
for  anything. 

Nor  Frank.  They  went  out  to 
Frank’s  sometimes.  Hod  still  kept  up 
an  important  proprietary  interest  in  the 
farm.  He  said  that  he  must  keep  an 
eye  upon  it.  Frank  seemed  to  have 
given  up  all  thought  of  buying  it  from 
sheer  lack  of  persistence.  He  could 
have  paid  for  it  three  times  over,  people 
said,  if  he  had  tried.  The  house  still 
stood  in  the  grassless  littered  yard.  The 
buildings  .were  more  dingy.  The  place 
was  acquiring  a  feeling  of  age.  There 
was  more  debris  in  the  willow  grove 
and  the  trees  were  taller.  There  were 
children  in  the  yard,  heavy  children  with 
stolid,  dirty  faces,  who  needed  their 
noses  wiped,  black  panties  hanging 
down  perilously  from  under  limp,  dirty 
dresses.  The  weather-worn  house  still 
had  traces  of  its  old  green  paint.  Frank 
was  sullen  and  discouraged.  Bertha  had 
become  gross  and  fat,  with  pop  eyes 
and  a  little  wad  of  oily  hair. 

The  family  had  not  heard  from  Clif 
since  Artie’s  funeral.  The  Hansons  re¬ 
ported  having  seen  him  in  a  town  in 
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Nebraska.  But  they  weren’t  sure,  may¬ 
be  it  wasn’t  Clif,  just  someone  who 
looked  like  him.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  still  gentle  and 
good,  but  weak,  despondent,  clinging. 
Jennie  said  she  should  have  had  a  home 
like  Aunt  Ril’s  and  someone  who  would 
have  looked  after  her.  Not  that  either 
of  those  things  had  kept  Aunt  Ril  from 
being  still  more  weak  and  complaining. 
Hod  was  getting  more  crippled  all  the 
time. 

Jennie  sometimes  felt  a  sense  of  dis¬ 
couragement.  She  had  tried  to  do  so 
much  for  them.  She  worked  and  gave, 
and  still  they  had  nothing.  But  she 
could  not  give  up  her  hopes.  She  let 
them  center  in  Charlie.  He  was  a  big 
boy  now,  ready  for  High  School.  The 
vein  of  good  sense  and  mentality  that 
had  surprisingly  cropped  up  in  Jennie 
was  in  Charlie  too.  He  was  the  bright¬ 
est  boy  in  the  Sylvania  school.  Great 
things  were  expected  of  Charlie  Robin¬ 
son.  In  spite  of  her  reserve  and  dig¬ 
nity,  Jennie  could  scarcely  control  the 
pride  that  she  felt  in  Charlie.  When  he 
began  to  take  part  in  “exercises”  and 
debates  in  the  High  School,  and  she 
went  to  hear  him,  her  face  shone  with 
an  intense  inward  joy.  And  he  was  still 
her  boy.  He  was  the  youngest,  and  he 
had  always  remained  a  little  childlike. 
He  still  brought  things  to  Jennie,  talked 
over  his  lessons  and  essays  and  speeches 
with  her,  came  to  her  with  naive  faith 
when  he  wanted  anything. 

The  best  things  that  Jennie  had  were 
winter  talks  with  Charlie — sitting  close 
to  the  stove,  Charlie  awkward,  boyish 
and  earnest,  Jennie  listening  with 
anxious  loving  eyes  upon  him.  They 
planned  his  career  over  and  over  again. 
Whatever  he  wanted  to  do,  Jennie 
would  urge  him :  ‘Well,  you  can.  You 
can,  Charlie.  A  way  will  show.”  She 
sympathized  with  everything,  but  she 
tried  quietly  to  keep  him  in  a  steady 
path.  What  he  wanted  to  be  most — 
what  he  had  always  said  that  he  was 
going  to  be — was  a  great  preacher.  That 
was  what  Jennie  wanted.  With  his 
gifts  of  speech,  his  ability  to  write  .  . 
she  had  visions  of  him  addressing  great 


crowds,  swaying  multitudes.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
times  he  was  discouraged.  He  said 
despondently:  “Look  at  pa.  Look  at 
all  our  family.  How  can  I  ever  expect 
to  get  anywhere?”  Jennie  steadily  en¬ 
couraged  him.  A  way  would  open  up. 
She  would  help  him. 

He  believed  her.  It  never  occurred 
to  him — she  seemed  so  staid,  a  little  old 
woman — that  Jennie  had  ever  wished  to 
do  anything  on  her  own  account.  She 
was  Jennie,  his  old  Jen.  .  .  .  He  would 
never  have  dreamed  that  his  occasional 
caresses  and  his  trust  in  her  did  not 
completely  satisfy  her. 

But  her  old  sorrow  for  her  broken 
plans,  her  longing  for  the  thing  that 
she  had  almost  had  and  missed,  found  an 
outlet  in  her  determination  that  Charlie 
should  have  his  chance.  For  that,  she 
could  keep  working. 

“Let’s  see,”  people  calculated,  “it 
must  have  been  ten  years,  or  somewhere 
around  that,  that  Jennie  Robinson  began 
to  teach  there  at  Rudd.” 

CHAPTER  IX 

People  noticed  now  that  poor  Plod 
Robinson  was  failing.  It  was  remark¬ 
able  how  long  he’d  managed  to  hang 
on.  But  he  wouldn’t  last  much  longer. 
He  took  no  interest  now  in  the  inter¬ 
minable  discussions  that  went  on  in  the 
produce  house.  He  could  not  get  out 
to  the  cemetery  on  Decoration  Day  until 
W.  E.  Sanborn  remembered  him  and 
sent  the  carriage  for  him.  He  had  to 
ride  with  Old  Man  Sanborn,  who  was 
very  childish  now,  and  who  had  been 
carefully  placed,  like  an  ancient  fragile 
doll,  in  the  back  seat  of  the  surrey.  Hod 
had  loved  to  march,  hobbling  along  the 
hot  road  and  suffering  tortures  with  his 
lame  hip.  It  had  brought  back  the 
flavor  of  the  days  when  he  had 
amounted  to  something,  and  which  he 
now  saw  in  a  heroic  blaze  of  splendor. 
He  had  an  obscure  feeling  that  his  place 
in  the  dwindling  procession  of  Old  Sol¬ 
diers  explained  and  condoned  every¬ 
thing.  People  could  say  “Oh,  Hod  Rob¬ 
inson”  all  they  were  a  mind  to,  but  on 
Decoration  Day  they  could  remember 
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that  he  hadn’t  always  been  “Oh,  Hod 
Robinson.” 

That  ignominious  ride  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  hurt  the  old  man  more  than  all 
the  many  other  failures  of  his  life.  Jen¬ 
nie  might  tell  him  how  lovely  it  was  to 
ride,  and  what  an  honor  to  have  W.  E. 
Sanborn  ask  him,  but  he  could  take  no 
pride  in  it.  He  had  wanted  to  march. 
That  evening  he  sat  out  in  a  painted 
rocker  on  the  porch,  staring  somberly 
at  the  road  along  which  no  teams  ever 
passed,  buried  in  unfathomable  thoughts 
and  recollections.  The  thirtieth  of  May 
was  warm  that  year.  The  bridal 
wreath’s  sweetness  had  a  sense  of  de¬ 
cay.  It  shed  tiny  white  petals  upon  the 
thick  grass. 

It  was  reported  about  town  that  Hod 
“suffered  something  terrible;  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  talked  about  how  little  he 
did  for  his  family,  were  now  uneasy  at 
the  thought  that  perhaps  he  had  always 
been  suffering.  Once  more  he  became 
an  object  of  interest,  as  all  the  dying 
were  in  Sylvania — someone  for  whom 
neighbors  could  stop  each  other  and 
say :  “I  hear  Hod  Robinson’s  pretty  bad 
today.  Doc  Zimmerli’s  been  there 
again.”  Jennie  told  him  how  many 
people  inquired  about  him.  But  he  said 
bitterly :  “What  do  they  want  to  know 
about  me  for?  A  lot  they  care  about 
me.”  He  had  given  up. 

He  was  too  much  care  for  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson;  and  although  neighbors  were  al¬ 
ways  indignantly  expecting  Nellie  to 
come  in  from  the  farm  or  one  of  “the 
sisters”  to  come  from  Edesburg,  to  help 
her  out,  they  never  did.  “The  sisters” 
drove  over  in  state  for  dolorous  calls 
and  expected  a  good  dinner  before  they 
went  home.  It  all  fell  upon  Jennie.  No 
one  could  see  just  what  they  would  do 
without  what  Jennie  was  earning.  But 
she  had  to  leave  her  school  at  Rudd  and 
come  home.  Nellie  did  nothing.  Flos¬ 
sie  either,  who  was  reported  to  be 
“somewhere  in  Dakota.”  Charlie  was 
at  the  Academy  that  year.  He  was 
working  his  way,  but  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  was  that  he  should  have  given  up 
school  and  “got  to  earning  something.” 
Jennie  denied  this  indignantly  when  it 


was  hinted  to  her.  They  did  not  want 
Charlie  to  give  up  his  education.  She 
could  take  care  of  her  parents  until  he 
was  able  to  help  her,  she  said  proudly. 

Hod’s  illness  went  by  lingering  stages. 
First,  people  noticed  how  difficult  it  was 
for  him  to  get  about ;  then  he  stopped 
trying  to  go  to  town  and  was  only  seen 
pottering  around  the  yard  or  sitting  on 
the  porch;  then  he  did  not  leave  the 
house;  and  for  what  seemed  the  longest 
time  of  all,  he  was  helpless  and  bed¬ 
ridden.  Then  Jennie  came  home.  At 
last,  after  reports  of  his  being  “almost 
gone”  and  “a  little  better  today”  had 
been  circulated  for  several  days,  he  died. 
Jennie  felt  her  chief  pang  of  sorrow 
that  he  could  not  see  the  flag  and  the 
Old  Soldiers  at  his  funeral. 

That  was  a  bad  year  for  Jennie.  Her 
father’s  illness  had  cost  a  great  deal,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Doc  Zimmerli 
didn’t  charge  much  to  people  who 
couldn’t  afford  it,  and  said  heartily: 
“Now,  Jennie,  don’t  worry  about  me.  I 
can  keep  the  misses  from  starving  a 
while  without  that  money.  Take  your 
time,  my  girl.  You’ve  got  a  lot  on  your 
shoulders.”  Mrs.  Robinson  said  plain¬ 
tively  :  “Well,  then,  why  don’t  you  let  it 
go  if  he  says  you  can  and  pay  Hardman’s 
first?”  Jennie  was  indignant  with  her 
for  a  few  moments  because  she  did  not 
understand  that  because  he  had  been  so 
good  to  them  they  should  be  all  the 
more  anxious  to  pay  him.  There  had 
been  things  at  the  drug  store;  funeral 
expenses  again;  and  now  there  was  a 
family  lot  to  buy  and  a  tombstone.  She 
was  horrified  to  find  what  good  tomb¬ 
stones  cost.  But  she  felt  that  she  must 
have  one.  People  in  Sylvania  set  great 
store  by  their  cemetery. 

She  must  get  to  work  immediately. 
Her  place  at  Rudd  was  taken.  School 
laws  were  stricter  now.  She  could  not 
get  a  new  position  as  easily  as  she  had 
got  that  one.  But  she  managed  to  get 
the  country  school  in  Hazel  Green 
Township  two  miles  east  of  town.  She 
went  out  to  the  farm  one  day  and  had 
a  talk  with  Frank.  She  talked  to  him 
plainly,  as  she  was  not  afraid  to  do  with 
Frank — told  him  how  little  help  he  had 
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ever  given  them,  how  many  times  they 
had  waited  for  the  rent.  Frank  was 
sullen  but  Jennie  insisted.  It  ended 
with  his  letting  her  have  one  of  the 
horses,  an  ancient  saddleback  called 
Jess.  She  managed  to  pick  up  cheap  a 
one-seated  buggy  from  some  people  in 
town  who  were  buying  an  automobile. 
Then  she  could  drive  back  and  forth 
to  school  every  day  except  in  very 
stormy  weather. 

All  that  year  there  was  trouble  going 
on  in  the  Robinson  family.  Hod  had 
died  without  leaving  a  will;  and  al¬ 
though  they  all  knew  that  he  had  in¬ 
tended  his  wife  to  have  the  farm,  the 
others  claimed  their  share.  Frank 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  his  because 
he  had  been  living  there.  Everyone 
talked  about  it,  wondered  how  it  was 
coming  out.  They  were  indignant. 
They  wanted  Jennie  and  her  mother  to 
have  it.  Jennie  was  sick,  worn  to  a 
shadow.  She  could  not  bear  to  quarrel 
with  her  family.  For  the  first  time  she 
summoned  Charlie  home  and  appealed 
to  him.  He  was  furious  at  the  others. 
He  demanded  that  Jennie  turn  the 
whole  thing  over  to  W.  E.  Sanborn. 

Finally  it  was  settled.  The  others 
would  have  their  share — Hod’s  “inten¬ 
tion,”  as  he  explained,  however  just, 
would  not  stand  in  a  court  of  law'. 
Flossie  in  Dakota,  Frank,  Nellie,  would 
inherit  equally  with  Jennie.  But  he 
would  do  the  best  that  he  could  for  Mrs. 
Robinson.  Frank  would  not  stay  if  he 
could  not  have  the  farm,  he  declared. 
He  would  pull  out  and  go  to  Dakota. 
“W.  E.  B.”  explained  coolly  that  it  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  There 
would  be  trouble  as  long  as  they  held 
the  farm.  In  his  opinion  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  would  be  to  hold  a  sale  and 
realize  on  the  property. 

Frank  had  let  even  the  buildings  run 
to  seed.  But  the  land  would  yield  well 
under  a  good  farmer.  Land  was  get¬ 
ting  valuable  now  in  Adams  County. 
The  farm  was  worth  far  more  than 
when  Hod  had  left  it,  indifferently  as 
it  had  been  handled.  There  was  quite 
a  crowd  at  the  sale.  It  was  a  bleak  No¬ 
vember  day.  Jennie  went  out  to  make 


coffee.  The  place  haunted  her  with  its 
memories  of  her  work-ridden  childhood. 
She  had  a  queer,  lonesome  memory  of 
old  Shep  and  the  cats.  The  willow 
grove  was  bare  of  leaves,  thin  and  gray 
against  a  gloomy  sky.  The  auctioneer’s 
face  was  red  with  cold  and  the  people 
shivered  in  the  farm  yard.  But  W.  E. 
said  that  they  did  w7ell  with  the  sale, 
they  got  rid  of  the  farm  machinery  and 
sold  the  house  to  Pete  Claussen.  He 
was  going  to  move  it  onto  his  farm  and 
a  £ranary  and  chicken  house  of  it. 
W.  E.  had  found  a  buyer  for  the  placed 
a  newcomer  named  Hundertmark. 

It  had  sold  for  seventy-five  dollars 
an  acre.  But  after  the  division  there 
would  not  be  any  too  much  left  for  Jen¬ 
nie  and  her  mother.  Nellie  and  her  hus¬ 
band  took  their  share  with  cool  disre¬ 
gard  of  Hod’s  “intentions”  that  Nellie 
had  heard  him  state  a  dozen  times. 
Charlie  was  the  only  one  of  the  children 
—all  of  whom,  except  himself  and  Jen¬ 
nie,  were  now  “provided  for” — who 
spoke  of  leaving  his  share  to  his  mother. 
But  Jennie  would  not  let  him  do  it. 
He  was  having  a  hard  time  making  his 
way  through  college,  and  Jennie  was  not 
able  to  help  him  as  she  had  always 
planned  to  do.  He  must  use  this  to 
make  his  start.  She  fancied  that  Charlie 
agreed  with  a  hint  of  relief.  But  he 
had  made  the  offer.  Oh,  her  boy  was 
different  from  the  others  1 

But  Mrs.  Robinson  was  getting  all 
the  time  feebler  and  more  nervous.  She 
could  not  bear  to  be  left  alone  even  in 
the  daytime  now ;  and  since  they  had  a 
little  money  in  the  bank  she  did  not  see 
why  Jennie  should  not  stop  teaching 
and  stay  with  her.  The  money  would 
last  as  long  as  she  would  want  it — and 
she  did  not  look  beyond  that.  Jennie 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  They  needed 
her  little  salary,  as  she  saw  plainly.  But 
she  was  getting  very  weary  of  the  grind 
of  teaching,  the  long  drives  back  and 
forth.  Her  heart  ached  when  her 
mother  reproached  her.  It  could  not  be 
this  way  much  longer. 

Finally  she  gave  up  the  school.  Her 
mother  could  not  be  alone.  She  could 
help  out  a  little  by  writing  the  Sylvmio 
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Notes  for  the  Adamsville  Republican , 
And  Charlie  was  getting  started  now, 
He  would  help  them  out  if  they 
needed  it. 

CHAPTER  X 

Sylvania  was  a  quiet  country  town 
of  about  six  hundred  people,  at  least 
half  of  whom  seemed  to  be  widows  and 
their  daughters.  Most  of  these  widows 
had  once  been  farmers*  wives  with  enor¬ 
mous  families ;  and  each  one  had  provi¬ 
dentially  one  daughter  left  to  her  for 
her  sole  benefit.  It  was  so  nice  for  the 
mothers,  everyone  said  sympathetically. 
“Such  a  comfort  to  her  that  she  has 
Mary.”  These  women  had  led  the  aver¬ 
age  lives,  with  the  average  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  joy  in  their  sorrows;  but 
still  it  was  felt  that,  as  women  and 
mothers,  a  “comfort”  was  due  each  of 
them. 

Jennie  was  one  of  these  old-young 
and  middle-aged  daughters  now.  Net¬ 
tie  Johnson,  Bella  Kleinf elder,  Pansy 
Larson  .  .  .  too  many  to  mention. 
They  lived  in  houses  that  had  not  been 
remodeled  since  the  deaths  of  the  fath¬ 
ers  and  hoarded  the  small  means  upon 
which  they  and  their  mothers  were  liv¬ 
ing.  Nettie  Johnson  did  a  little  sewing 
and  Jennie  wrote  her  Sylvania  Notes 
for  the  Republican ;  but  none  of  them 
had  any  real  occupation  save  to  care  for 
the  house  and  mother,  and  occasionally 
to  welcome  back  the  other  sisters  and 
brothers  when  they  came  home  for 
visits.  They  were  not  members  of  the 
two  principal  clubs,  the  Sunset  Club  or 
the  Circle  of  Twelve.  Some  of  them 
did  church  work,  but  it  was  felt  that 
they  were  not  to  be  counted  upon.  “You 
know  Bertha  doesn’t  like  to  leave  her 
mother,”  people  would  say.  Besides,  it 
was  only  becoming  that  the  matrons 
should  be  the  church  workers  and  club 
members  of  the  town.  These  others 
were  housekeepers  and  householders,  to 
be  sure.  But  the  fiction  of  their  being 
less  responsible  and  hard-working  than 
the  married  women  was  kept  up;  and 
they  were  called  by  careful  courtesy 
“girls.” 


Jennie  could  never  get  over  her  sur¬ 
prise  that  Dot  English  was  now  often 
counted  among  these  “older  girls.”  She 
remembered  Dot’s  wild  popularity  at 
Wesley.  But  that  was  the  trouble,  peo¬ 
ple  said.  Dot  had  “fooled  along  too 
long.”  She  had  never  been  able  to 
make  up  her  mind  concerning  the  Fish 
and  Herbert  and  Harry  of  whom  she 
used  to  tell  Jennie  in  the  school  yard. 
Now  she  found  herself  stranded — all 
the  Academy  boys  having  given  her  up 
and  married,  and  no  one  left  in  Sylvania 
whom  Dot  would  “look  at.”  There 
were  a  distinctly  limited  number  of 
bachelors — Martin  Green  the  under¬ 
taker  whom  they  had  long  given  up  as 
hopeless ;  the  barber  who  went  on  peri¬ 
odical  sprees ;  Herman  Tiede  who  was 
reported  to  be  a  Socialist  and  “batched 
it”  in  a  little  cabin  down  by  the  creek, 
and  was  therefore  beneath  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  humbler  ones — Jennie,  Bella, 
Pansy — who  were  frankly  becoming 
aged  and  out-of-date,  saw  little  of  Dot. 
Dot  was  now  among  the  dozen  or  so 
of  the  elite  who  made  a  business  of  Five 
Hundred.  Bridge  was  still  too  metro¬ 
politan  to  have  reached  Sylvania.  Jen¬ 
nie  got  many  of  her  items  from  Dot — 
“Miss  Dot  English  was  a  Dubuque  pas¬ 
senger  Friday.”  Dot  was  the  only  well- 
dressed  woman  in  Sylvania.  Clothes 
had  become  her  one  distinction  and  rea¬ 
son  for  being,  along  with  her  hand  in 
Five  Hundred.  The  love  she  had  once 
had  for  general  admiration  was  now 
concentrated  in  hearing  people  say : 
“What  a  wonderful  hat!  Oh,  you  do 
always  have  the  loveliest  things !”  She 
was  still  pretty,  not  aged  appreciably. 
But  she  was  a  little  thin,  a  little  tense — 
her  face,  her  small  dry  hands  that  had 
never  learned  to  do  anything  but  play  a 
bit  of  popular  music  on  the  piano.  Her 
voice  and  manner  were  slightly  over¬ 
animated.  Her  dark  brown  hair — she 
was  the  only  woman  in  town  who  owned 
an  electric  curling  iron — was  always  a 
trifle  too  perfect  under  the  net,  a  trifle 
too  elaborately  waved  and  fastened. 

Some  of  these  “girls’*  never  went  out. 
Gertie  Hardcastle’s  mother  was  “queer” 
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and  Gertie  never  dared  to  leave  her. 
Gertie  had  to  keep  all  the  doors  fastened 
so  that  her  mother  would  not  get  out 
and  wander  off  while  Gertie  was  at 
work  in  the  kitchen.  Osie  Lake  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  just  staying  at 
home  and  looking  after  her  little  house. 
Pansy  Larson  lived  only  a  few  doors 
from  Jennie;  and  in  the  summer  eve- 
nings,  when  Pansy’s  mother — a  tiny 
wrinkled  Swedish  woman — was  safely 
installed  on  the  porch  with  one  of  the 
neighbors  to  look  after  her,  Pansy  would 
drop  over  to  see  Jennie  a  moment,  to 
sit  on  the  porch  and  talk  or  go  out  and 
see  how  the  garden  was  doing. 

Pansy  persuaded  Jennie  to  join  the 
Larkins  Club,  to  which  both  maids  and 
matrons  were  admitted  in  the  interests 
of  soap  and  premiums.  Every  sum¬ 
mer  the  club  had  a  picnic  at  Lawrence’s 
Spring.  The  Larkins  Club  was  Pansy’s 
chief  passion,  aside  from  her  mother. 
She  bought  recklessly  of  soap  and  lo¬ 
tions.  Her  house,  was  filled  with  pre¬ 
miums,  and  pride  in  having  the  most  in 
town  consoled  her  for  all  failures. 
Sometimes  Jennie  was  asked  to  parties 
with  Bella,  Pansy  and  Nettie,  where 
they  ate  heavily  of  cake  and  coffee  and 
played  Some  R’  Set  out  of  compliment 
to  Bella,  who  was  a  Methodist.  Bella 
Kleinfelder  was  noted  as  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  Some  R’  Set  player  in  town. 

None  of  these  “girls”  owned  automo¬ 
biles.  But  sometimes  people  with  cars 
stopped  for  them  and  took  them  for 
short  evening  drives  or  on  longer  out¬ 
ings  if  they  could  find  someone  to  stay 
with  mother.  Jennie  did  not  come  of 
one  of  the  old  families.  She  was  not  so 
well  known  in  Sylvania  as  Bella  or  Ger¬ 
tie  Hardcastle.  The  only  one  who 
stopped  for  her  was  Doc  Zimmerli.  He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  her  while  Hod 
was  sick,  and  he  always  declared — with 
an  accent  of  reproach — that  Jennie  Rob¬ 
inson  was  one  of  the  finest  women  in 
Sylvania.  It  was  an  adventure  when 
Jennie  looked  out  from  the  porch  in  the 
early  evening  and  saw  that  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  Buick  was  turning  down  her  small 
cross  street.  .  “Come  on,  Jennie,  take  a 
little  spin,”  his  hearty  voice  called.  His 


wife’s  face  smiled  vaguely  welcoming 
from  the  dimness  of  the  car. 

#  Jennie  was  inwardly  fluttered,  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  house,  asked  her  mother 
whether  she  was  sure  that  she  didn’t 
mind  being  left  for  a  little  while,  got  her 
coat,  took  a  glance  at  her  hair.  She  did 
not  want  to  keep  the  doctor  waiting. 
Once  or  twice  the  Zimmerlis  took  her  on 
longer  trips— to  the  Government  Fish 
Hatchery  at  Belle  View  or  on  a  fishing 
trip  to  the  Wapsie  River.  Both  places 
were  famed  as  “lovely  scenery.”  Jennie 
thought  and  dreamed  about  them  for 
months  afterward.  She  felt  a  thrill  of 
pride  when  she  wrote  out  her  item : 

Dr.  D.  V.  Zimmerli  and  wife  and  daughters 
Myrtle  and  Vivian,  and  Jennie  Robinson, 
autoed  to  Corson’s  Mill  last  Wednesday  for 
a  pleasant  day’s  fishing  and  outing. 

In  these  years,  the  Robinsons’  little 
house  was  very  clean  and  quiet  with 
only  the  two  of  them  there.  Since  the 
children  had  left  it,  it  had  acquired  an 
air  of  worn  immaculateness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Always  dusted,  always  in  order, 
the  furniture  placed  sedately.  The 
house  needed  paint  badly,  but  Jennie 
kept  the  spreading  lawn  perfectly 
mowed  and  trimmed  clear  down  to  the 
garden.  .  When  the  Robinsons  had  first 
moved  into  the  house,  it  had  seemed 
raw  and  new,  with  no  flowers,  a  poor 
lawn,  little  scrubby  fruit  trees,  and  just 
beyond  the  bare  iron  rails  of  the  rail¬ 
road  track.  But  now  it  was  elderly, 
like  Jennie  and  her  mother;  left  behind’ 
a  trifle  forlorn,  on  that  little  cross  street 
of  three  houses  that  ended  with  the 
track.  The  flowers  had  grown — blue¬ 
bells  and  ferns  from  the  woods,  close 
to  the  wall,  nasturtiums  in  an  old  stump 
that  Jennie  had  once  hollowed  out  and 
filled  with  earth.  The  peonie  bushes 
had  spread  out  beside  the  step  and  on 
the  lawn,  drooping  with  great  rose-pink 
blossoms  that  touched  the  ground.  The 
apple  trees  in  the  backyard  were  older. 
The  grass  was  deep  on  the  lawn.  Tall 
ranks  of  sweet  clover  almost  hid  the 
railroad  track.  The  house  was  weath¬ 
ered. 

The  two  led  a  quiet  life.  Mrs.  Rob- 
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inson  had  aged  early.  She  was  getting 
feeble — a  small  uncertain  shapeless  fig¬ 
ure,  her  thin  brownish-white  hair 
pinned  insecurely  as  always,  her  skin 
wrinkled  and  blotched  with  brown,  her 
faded  eyes,  always  a  little  teary,  still 
looking  anxiously  out  from  behind  thin, 
rimless  glasses.  A  residue  of  sadness 
was  left  in  her  from  all  her  troubles — 
the  hard  time  to  get  along,  the  disap¬ 
pointments  with  the  children,  Artie's 
death.  .  .  .  She  did  not  complain 
much,  but  she  was  never  happy.  She 
was  afraid  of  each  new  step — of  trying 
the  beans  in  a  different  place  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  of  taking  a  new  medicine.  She 
would  wonder  and  debate,  murmur :  “I 
don't  know  ...”  She  clung  to  Jen¬ 
nie.  But  she  had  never  lost  her  under¬ 
lying  sweetness  of  character,  that  made 
Jennie  regard  her  now  as  a  loved  and 
helpless  child. 

She  spoke  often  of  the  other  children 
— wondered  if  Flossie  had  moved,  if 
Nellie's  little  girl  was  all  right  now,  how 
Frank  was  getting  along  in  Dakota. 
She  had  been  hurt  and  bewildered  at 
the  greedy  wrangle  over  property  at 
the  time  of  Hod's  death ;  but  it  had  not 
weaned  her  from  her  children.  She 
wondered  if  Nellie  wouldn't  come  in 
and  see  her  some  day  soon.  If  Charlie 
and  his  wife  wouldn't  visit  them  the 
next  summer.  Jennie  was  indignant 
that  the  others  thought  of  her  so  lightly, 
never  bothered  to  come  near  her  or  see 
how  she  was  getting  along.  Jennie 
watched  her  with  a  protecting  tender¬ 
ness,  loved  her  more  and  more.  She 
came  gradually  to  realize  that  her 
mother  was  all  that  she  had.  She 
brooded  upon  the  sweetness  and  gentle¬ 
ness  that  had  survived  all  troubles,  until 
she  conceived  a  kind  of  adoration  of 
her.  She  exaggerated  her  mother’s 
need,  her  own  devotion.  She  must,  if 
she  would  keep  her  feeling  of  use  and 
purpose  in  life. 

Frank,  Cliff,  Flossie,  Nellie — it  was 
almost  as  if  they  had  never  been.  Flos¬ 
sie  was  too  far  away  to  send  for  her 
now.  She  wrote  sometimes,  careless 
complaining  letters  when  she  wanted 
sympathy.  Nellie  and  Frank  were  of¬ 


fended  because  Jennie  had  wanted  the 
whole  property  for  her  mother.  Nellie 
and  her  husband  said  that  Jennie  had 
tried  to  beat  them  out  of  their  share. 

And  Charlie  was  gone  from  their 
world.  After  his  graduation  from  Mt. 
Hope,  he  had  taught  for  a  while  instead 
of  going  into  the  ministry.  First,  he 
had  had  the  school  at  Syracuse.  He 
used  to  come  home  at  exciting  and  un¬ 
expected  times — a  rather  solemn,  ear¬ 
nest  young  man.  Jennie  had  been  im¬ 
mensely  proud  of  him.  But  from  there 
he  had  gone  to  Millerd,  and  there  he 
had  married  Selma  Peterson,  a  girl 
from  one  of  the  prominent  families  in 
town.  Jennie  and  her  mother  noted 
sadly  how  she  had  “changed  him.”  He 
was  not  their  Charlie  any  more.  Selma 
had  wanted  him  to  teach,  and  so  he  had 
never  gone  into  the  ministry  and  become 
a  great  preacher  as  he  and  Jennie  used 
to  dream.  He  was  now  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  at  Gilead. 

What  was  “her”  influence,  Jennie 
used  to  wonder?  How  could  any  man 
be  so  swayed  by  his  wife?  But  Charlie 
seemed  completely  changed  now  in  man¬ 
ner,  thought  and  ambition.  Now  he 
wanted  to  get  ahead.  For  some  reason, 
Selma  had  always  had  a  kind  of  grudge 
against  Jennie.  She  had  permitted 
Charlie  to  write  to  his  mother,  even  to 
contribute  a  small  amount,  that  was 
growing  smaller,  to  her  support.  When 
they  came  to  Sylvania  in  the  summer¬ 
time,  when  they  could  not  afford  to  go 
elsewhere,  she  was  patronizingly  fond 
of  Mrs.  Robinson.  But  she  was  cool 
and  bewilderingly  supercilious  to  Jen¬ 
nie.  And  Charlie,  at  first  a  little  shame¬ 
faced  and  reluctant,  but  later  more 
easily,  copied  her  attitude. 

He  was  not  Jennie's  boy  any  more. 
He  replied  vaguely  to  her  anxious  ques¬ 
tions.  He  was  devoted  to  Selma  and 
the  children,  two  little  slender,  much 
dressed  girls,  with  bows  of  blue  ribbon 
upon  their  shining,  pale-gold  hair,  more 
assured  and  with  a  greater  maturity  of 
manner  than  Jennie.  Only  at  times  did 
his  old  love  of  Jennie  suddenly  break 
through.  It  was  when  they  happened 
to  be  alone  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
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would  talk  seriously,  say:  “Well,  Jen, 
what's  everything  we  do  for,  anyway  ?” 

There  was  no  one  left  but  her  mother. 
Jennie  could  see  that  she  was  failing. 
Organic  trouble  developed,  had  doubt¬ 
less  been  impending  for  a  long  time. 
Poor  Mrs.  Robinson  had  neither  cour¬ 
age  nor  strength  to  be  operated  upon. 
But  she  took  care,  medicine,  constant 
attention.  She  had  to  have  special 
things  to  eat.  Jennie  lavished  every¬ 
thing  upon  her.  She  would  not  think 
beyond  the  days  when  she  would  not 
have  her  mother.  She  used  what  she 
needed  of  their  dwindling  capital: 
Mother  must  have  things.  She  could 
get  along.  For  two  years,  there  was 
nothing  in  life  for  Jennie  but  her 
mother,  the  little  house,  the  downstairs 
bedroom  where  Artie  and  her  father 
had  suffered  and  died.  She  did  not 
notice  herself  how  thin  she  got,  how 
tired  and  careworn  and  ageing.  Her 
mother  constantly  turned  to  her,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her.  Jennie  gave  as  lavishly 
of  her  energy  as  of  money.  When  she 
went  hurriedly  downtown  for  mail  and 
groceries — still  very  neat  in  her  nicely 
laundered  house  dress  but  not  noticing 
how  out-of-date  it  was — she  answered 
this  one  and  that:  “Oh,  a  little  better 
today.  But  I’m  afraid  she’s  failing.” 
She  went  nowhere,  not  to  church,  never 
to  the  little  parties  with  Pansy  and 
Bella.  People  did  not  ask  her  any 
more.  They  took  it  for  granted  that 
Jennie  could  not  leave  her  mother. 

The  others  left  all  the  care  of  the  sick 
woman  to  her.  But  when  Jennie  sent 
them  hasty  word  that  their  mother  was 
dying,  some  of  them  came.  Charlie, 
Nellie  and  Nellie’s  husband  and  children 
were  all  there.  They  sat  about  the  par¬ 
lor  with  solemn  faces,  tiptoed  into  the 
bedroom  and  out  again,  shaking  their 
heads.  They  replied  to  the  inquiries  of 
neighbors.  Charlie  made  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  funeral. 

Finally  word  went  about  town  :  “Mrs. 
Robinson  died  this  morning.”  People 
said  sympathetically:  “Well,  that  poor 
woman  had  her  troubles.  They’re  over 
now.  What  a  blessing  she  had  Jennie !” 
Three  or  four  said :  “Well,  now  I’ll  tell 


you,  Jennie  hasn’t  had  any  easy  time.” 

It  was  a  big  funeral,  in  the  church. 
Charlie  had  all  three  ministers  sit  on 
the  platform,  one  to  preach,  one  to  de¬ 
liver  the  opening  prayer,  and  one  the 
benediction.  He  asked  the  choir  for 
special  music.  A  crowd  of  people  came 
who  wondered  why  such  a  todo  was 
made  over  this  quiet  and  little  known 
old  woman.  Some  praised  Charlie  for 
this  sign  of  devotion  to  his  mother,  some 
said  that  he  was  putting  it  on  and  just 
trying  to  show  people.  There  was  gen¬ 
eral  criticism  because  his  wife  had  not 
come. 

CHAPTER  XI 

That  house  was  so  out  of  the  way 
in  these  days.  People  who  had  not 
lived  very  long  in  town  would  ask: 
“Who  lives  down  by  the  tracks  in  that 
little  house?”  Others  would  answer: 
“Why,  I  guess  that’s  where  Jennie  Rob¬ 
inson  lives.  But  you  don’t  see  her 
around  much  any  more.” 

During  the  encroaching  years  of  her 
mother’s  illness  Jennie  had  gradually 
dropped  out  of  the  few  things  to  which 
she  belonged.  Bella  came  in  sometimes 
in  the  evening  to  see  her.  Poor  Pansy 
Larson  had  a  cancer.  She  was  suffer¬ 
ing  constantly,  refusing  to  risk  an  oper¬ 
ation,  only  trying  to  hang  on  as  long 
as  her  mother  did.  Her  horror  was  of 
“going  before  mother.”  Jennie  had 
never  belonged  to  clubs  or  lodges,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Larkins  Club.  Now  she  had 
even  got  out  of  the  habit  of  going  to 
church.  It  was  a  great  effort  to  get 
out  her  best  clothes  and  walk  those  five 
blocks  alone.  She  felt  a  little  strange 
now  when  she  was  among  a  crowd  of 
people. 

Hers  was  not  a  familiar  figure  on 
the  streets.  Strangers,  children  grow¬ 
ing  up,  did  not  know  her  name — a  small 
elderly  person,  neat  but  dowdy,  wearing 
skirts  demurely  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  small  prim  hats  of  a  by¬ 
gone  era,  faded  clean  wash  dresses  of 
pale  unnoticeable  colors,  fitted  neatly 
and  gathered  to  a  belt  at  the  waist,  lit¬ 
tle  collars  edged  with  lace  or  tatting. 
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Her  face  still  kept  its  childish  contour, 
with  the  grayish-brown  hair  brushed 
back  from  the  smooth  rounded  temples 
over  which  the  skin  was  now  stretched 
too  tightly.  Still  sedate,  still  quaintly 
composed,  but  her  face  overlaid  with  a 
wondering  sadness.  Jennie  realized  now 
something  of  her  life.  The  beautiful, 
shy,  childlike  eagerness  had  faded  out 
of  her  eyes.  Her  strength  was  drained. 
There  was  a  lifelessness  about  her. 

Otherwise  she  would  have  found 
something  to  care  for,  to  lavish  devo¬ 
tion  upon,  if  it  had  only  been  a  cat  or 
a  bird.  Her  heart  still  clung  from  long 
habit  to  Charlie.  Every  summer,  she 
would  tell  people  eagerly  that  she  was 
expecting  “Charlie's  folks."  She  had  at 
first  accepted  his  wife  with  a  shy,  trust¬ 
ful  pleasure.  She  had  longed  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  little  girls.  But  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  disappointed.  “Charlie's 
folks  have  found  they  can’t  come. 
Charlie’s  wife  isn’t  very  well  and  they’re 
going  up  to  a  lake  in  Minnesota.’’  But 
she  did  not  love  Charlie  as  she  had.  She 
could  not,  because  of  Selma. 

Charlie  was  getting  on  in  the  world. 
He  had  not  made  of  himself  what 
Jennie  and  his  teachers  had  expected. 
He  was  not  a  great  preacher  or  speaker. 
He  had  become  a  reasonably  successful 
Superintendent  of  Schools — somewhat 
thin,  with  scanty,  smooth  light  hair, 
light  gray  eyes,  and  neat  spectacles  with 
gold  bows  and  narrow  shell  rims,  clothes 
that  just  missed  being  well-cut  and  well- 
groomed,  two  sharp  lines  etched  upon 
his  forehead  above  his  light  eyebrows. 
A  little  ponderous,  inclined  to  be  irri¬ 
table  with  the  family.  .  .  .  He  was 
the  Superintendent  at  Marenge  now,  a 
town  of  about  five  thousand.  His  sal¬ 
ary  was  reported  to  be  three  thousand 
dollars.  People  in  Sylvania  considered 
that  he  had  done  well.  But  Jennie 
could  hardly  say  why,  it  was  not  what 
she  had  expected  of  him.  . 

Selma  was  a  thin,  ambitious  woman 
of  whom  Jennie  unconsciously  stood  in 
awe.  She  felt  that  Selma  was  making 
an  indifferent  effort  to  be  gracious  when 
she  sent  last-minute  Christmas  presents, 
little  up-to-date  knicknacks  which  Jennie 


could  not  use.  Selma  was  not  of  her 
kind.  She  had  been  brought  up  to 
bridge  and  intense  rivalry  over  fancy 
work,  keeping  her  house  with  “all  the 
very  latest.’’  She  slaved  tensely  over  the 
girls’  clothes,  wanting  them  to  be  just 
a  little  better  dressed  than  other  children, 
looking  at  every  girl  and  into  every  shop 
window  with  a  sharp  eye  for  all  the 
little  newest  touches.  She  and  Jennie 
had  nothing  to  talk  about.  Jennie 
thought  wistfully  that  she  could  never 
get  close  to  the  girls.  They  were  much 
alike,  Helen  and  Beatrice.  Slim,  with 
fine  light  hair  and  thin  fair-skinned 
faces.  Selma  seemed  to  spend  most  of 
her  time  over  their  clothing.  Jennie 
remembered  with  awe  their  dainty 
handmade  underwear,  their  little  thin 
legs  in  white  half  socks  and  patent 
leather  slippers. 

While  Mrs.  Robinson  was  still  living, 
and  while  Charlie  was  teaching  in  towns 
like  Britt  and  Foley  and  Gilead,  they 
had  come  oftener  to  Sylvania.  Now 
they  came  less  and  less.  Only  once  did 
all  of  them  come,  when  Charlie  was 
asked  to  deliver  the  graduating  address 
for  the  Sylvania  High  School. 

Charlie  had  lately  bought  a  car. 
They  drove  into  Sylvania.  It  looked 
so  absurd  and  countrified — straggling, 
unpaved,  with  old-fashioned  white 
houses  set  in  neatly  mowed  lawns  with 
evergreens.  The  girls  clutched  each 
other,  or  said:  “Mother!",  when  they 
passed  old-fashioned  wooden  lawn 
swings  and  a  rockery.  They  laughed 
about  the  rush  of  traffic  on  the  one 
business  street — a  truck,  a  Ford  car,  a 
wagon  filled  with  rattling  cream  cans. 
A  fat  man  with  ancient  trousers  drawn 
up  over  a  swelling  blue  shirt,  standing 
in  front  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  stared, 
shouted:  “Hey,  Charlie!"  “Charlie!” 
Plelen  repeated  disgustedly. 

The  grass  on  the  lawns  grew  green 
and  lush.  The  great  trees  over¬ 
shadowed  the  brown  sloping  road,  shed¬ 
ding  a  flickering  pattern  of  green 
leaf-shadows  and  sunlight.  The  last 
full-blown  languorous  apple  blossom 
petals  were  drifting  from  the  trees  and 
scattering  over  the  grass.  The  air  was 
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weighted  with  indefinite  fragrance — 
peonies,  leaves  and  warm  earth  and 
growing  grass,  late  fruit  bloom,  with 
sudden  honey-sweet  whiffs  from  bridal 
wreath  bushes.  .  .  .  They  turned  to  the 
left  and  went  down  toward  the  rail¬ 
road  track  where  the  Robinsons’  little 
house  stood.  More  forlorn,  more  set 
apart  than  ever,  the  small  dingy  red-and- 
white  house  with  the  sloping  porch,  the 
sad  forgotten  stares  of  the  windows 
shadowed  by  bushes,  the  spreading 
peonies  and  the  cedar  tree,  the  pump  on 
its  little  cement  platform,  the  garden 
sloping  down  to  the  green  pastures 
along  the  track. 

Jennie  came  out  of  the  house,  hurry¬ 
ing  but  a  trifle  hesitant.  She  wore  a 
freshly  laundered  blue  and  white  dress, 
white  stockings  and  black  strap  slippers. 
She  had  a  sharp  vision  of  Charlie  im¬ 
portantly  shutting  off  the  gas,  Selma’s 
thin,  tense  face  looking  out  and 
mechanically  smiling,  the  girls  sitting 
disgustedly  lax  with  amused,  disdainful 
mouths.  She  greeted  them  with  a  sud* 
den  chilled  timidity.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  a  successful  visit.  Jennie 
had  been  so  anxious  to  have  everything 
‘  nice”  for  them.  She  had  hunted  up 
recipes,  done  baking,  put  spotless  hand- 
embroidered  covers  on  the  commodes 
in  the  two  bedrooms  and  pillow  cases 
with  tatting.  But  Selma  and  the  girls, 
in  their  delicate  organdy  dresses — Selma 
with  her  patter  of  embroidery,  the 
Parent  Teachers’,  Home  Economics — 
were  like  foreigners  in  the  ol.d  house. 
The  girls,  in  their  boredom,  had  mo¬ 
ments  of  amusement  when  they  looked 
at  the  tan  and  red  ingrain  carpet  in  the 
parlor,  at  the  little  low  dark  chairs  with 
flat  cushions  of  red  and  black  satin 
pieces  tied  with  red  ribbons  to  the  backs. 
The  house  had  no  foundation.  It  was 
bound  with  a  border  of  heavy  grayish 
paper  tacked  on  with  lathes.  To  get 
water  at  the  pump  and  to  have  no 
lights  1 

Jennie  had  given  the  girls  her  up¬ 
stairs  bedroom  and  was  sleeping  in  the 
boys’  old  room.  She  heard  them  talk¬ 
ing  at  night — groaning  over  the  bowl 
and  pitcher  filled  with  soft  water  that 


Jennie  had  painstakingly  treasured  since 
the  rain.  She  heard  Selma  come  up  and 
Beatrice  complain:  “Mamma,  I  can’t 
get  clean  with  this  little  bowl!”  She 
heard  Selma  admonishing  but  sym¬ 
pathetic.  She  felt  that  the  girls  dis¬ 
dained  her  excellent  but  old-fashioned 
cooking, .  and  the  small  table  and  few 
cheap  dishes.  Beatrice  was  petulant 
and  homesick.  They  could  not  get  her 
to  do  anything.  Her  stomach  was  up¬ 
set  and  Selma  declared  that  it  was  from 
the  well  water.  They  took  Jennie  on 
two  short  dutiful  drives. 

.  Jennie  tried  to  think  that  this  was  the 
visit  for  which  she  had  been  making 
such  great  preparations.  She  tried  to 
gather  pride  from  Charlie’s  speech  at  the 
Hall — a  speech  orthodox  upon  later 
lines, .  emphasizing  citizenship  and 
Americanization  instead  of  “going  out 
into  the  world”  and  “on  the  threshold  of 
life.”  People  told  him  that  it  was  “real 
good,”  “enjoyed  your  speech  very 
much.”  He  came  home  in  a  kindly  and 
indulgent  mood.  He  said:  “Oh,  don’t 
go  in  yet,  Jennie !  Let’s  enjoy  the  moon¬ 
light.”  He  thought  about  Jennie  that 
night.  He  could  not  be  too  good  to  her 
because  it  would  involve  endless  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Selma.  But  before  he 
went  away,  he  quietly  left  orders  with 
the  Sylvania  Electric  Company  that  the 
house  should  be  wired  for  electricity. 

Jennie  cried  when  she  found  what  he 
had  done.  Somehow  she  was  not 
pleased  at  all.  She  would  rather  have 
gone  on  using  lamps  forever.  She  felt 
that  now  Charlie  would  feel  that  he  was 
through. 

He  had  tacitly  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  small  payments  should  cease 
when  their  mother  died.  Jennie’s  little 
capitol  was  almost  exhausted.  She  had 
even  had  to  give  up  her  Sylvania  Notes 
when  her  mother  was  so  ill.  Sometimes 
at  night  she  had  hot  desperate  moments. 
Of  course  she  required  little.  She  had 
the  house  and  the  garden,  could  raise 
her  own  vegetables.  .  The  doctor  had 
told  her  that  her  tonsils  were  bad  and 
might  cause  serious  trouble,  but  to  pay 
forty  dollars  or  so  to  have  them  out  was 
beyond  her  wildest  expectations. 
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Most  people  knew  little  about  Jennie. 
She  was  not  a  subject  of  general  gossip. 
But  there  were  a  few  who  talked.  They 
said :  “I  guess  Jennie  Robinson  hardly 
knows  what  to  do.  I  wonder  what  she 
lives  on.”  They  speculated  as  to 
whether  Charlie  “contributed  anything.” 
The  old  Lutheran  minister’s  people,  the 
Freitags,  had  been  great  friends  of  the 
Rob  Wolcotts.  They  had  told  the  Wol¬ 
cotts  about  how  much  Jennie  had  done 
for  the  family,  particularly  for  Charlie. 
But  Doc  Zimmerli  talked  about  it  the 
most.  He  said:  “Every  damn  thing 
that  family  has  is  owing  to  Jennie. 
They* wouldn’t  be  anywhere  if  it  wasn’t 
for  her.  They’ve  just  fed  upon  her 
goodness.  That  Charlie  makes  me  sick 
— fellow  like  that.  He’d  never  have  had 
all  that  education  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
Jennie.  Now  why  doesn’t  he  do  some¬ 
thing  for  her?  Folks  ought  to  tell  him.” 
The  doctor  was  Jennie’s  firm  friend,  as 
was  Mrs.  Guthornsen  and  the  Eli  Wash- 
bums,  those  two  ancient  people  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  their  house  in  the  south  part  of 
town  and  chasing  children  off  the  lawn. 
Doc  Zimmerli,  as  people  said,  “just 
stormed  around”  about  Charlie  Robin¬ 
son. 

The  doctor  was  the  one  who  found 
out  that  Jennie  had  sold  her  chickens 
and  some  furniture  to  pay  for  markers 
for  the  old  Robinsons’  graves.  He  was 
in  a  rage.  Why  should  all  this  fall  upon 
Jennie?  Did  no  one  else  take  any  re¬ 
sponsibility?  He  was  for  writing  to 
Charlie,  for  driving  out  to  see  Nellie 
Kaster  and  her  husband.  But  he  never 
did  it.  His  wife  persuaded  him  “not  to 
get  himself  mixed  up  in  anything.” 

The  lot  at  the  cemetery  was  all  that 
Jennie  had  left.  It  was  a  mark  of  good 
citizenship  in  Sylvania  Jo  keep  the  lots 
in  perfect  order.  Jennie  was  proud  of 
hers— well  placed,  a  large  polished  slab 
engraved  in  plain  letters  ROBIN¬ 
SON,”  the  two  neat  markers  for 
“Father”  and  “Mother.”  If  they  had 
not  had  much  while  they  lived,  they  had 
at  least  attained  the  end  of  right-minded 
villagers,  a  neat  well-kept  lot  in  the 
cemetery  with  someone  to  put  flowers 


upon  it  and  look  after  it.  Jennie  only 
wished  that  she  could  have  moved  Artie’s 
little  grave  there.  She  felt  badly  over 
Artie’s  little  cheap  weathered  stone. 

But  what  could  she  do?  It  was  too 
late  for  her  to  teach.  Her  soul  rebelled 
against  “going  out  working.”  Her 
family  had  drained  her.  She  could  not 
start  anything.  She  was  not  the  same 
Jennie  who  had  worked  and  studied  so 
fiercely,  day  and  night,  for  that  single 
year  at  the  Academy.  She  clung  to  the 
memory  of  that.  She  magnified  in  her 
mind  the  dim  lovely  image  of  the  April 
night  when  she  and  Byron  had  gone 
down  to  the  ravine.  Her  heart  was 
hurt,  empty,  tired.  There  were  no 
longer  her  brood  of  little  ones,  her  poor 
old  suffering  father,  her  mother.  .  .  . 

She  must  do  something  for  herself. 
Bella  Kleinfelder  told  Nettie  Johnson 
that  she  heard  that  Jennie  was  thinking 
of  taking  the  agency  for  the  Nesta  Per¬ 
fume  Company.  To  go  about  and  sell 
toilet  articles.  Jennie  had  asked  Bella 
timidly  about  it.  Bella  and  Nettie 
talked  it  over  indignantly  together. 
They  said:  Think  of  all  that  Jennie 
had  done  for  that  family!  They  fumed 
in  vague  terms  about  what  Charlie 
should  be  made  to  do.  Bella,  who  found 
out  everything,  had  learned  how  Jennie 
had  helped  him  through  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  She  declared  that  she  didn’t  think 
much  of  his  speech  that  night  anyway. 
She  said — and  Doq  Zimmerli  agreed 
-with  her,  too — that  if  Jennie  had  had  a 
chance  she  would  have  been  brighter 
than  he.  Bella  had  heard  that  lots  of 
people  in  Marengo  didn’t  like  Charlie 
or  his  wife.  They  repeated  old  history. 
Dot  English  had  once  said  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  at  Wesley  had  said  that  one 
of  the  best  pupils  she  had  ever  had  had 
been  Jennie  Robinson ;  and  that  Charlie 
couldn’t  compare  with  her. 

There  was  no  secret  of  what  Doc  Zim¬ 
merli  thought.  He  said:  “I’d  take 
Jennie  any  time.  The  best  of  the  lot, 
too  good  for  the  rest  of  them.  That  was 
the  trouble.”  And  he  said  it  was  queer 
how  the  ones  that  deserved  the  most  got 
the  least  half  the  time  in  this  world. 
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*  FOLKS 


The  Bunker  Hill  School. 

Margaret  Stevens  was  racing  the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  finance.  The  year  of  the 
“Columbian  Exposition”  had  arrived,  yet 
with  all  her  economies  for  the  past  she 
was  unable  to  purchase  even  one  ticket 
at  the  reduced  rates. 

A  plan  of  Margaret’s  had  been  to  visit 
the  “Fair”  with  her  father  and  then  go 
on  to  a  western  state  to  visit  a  sister 
whom  they  had  not  seen  since  her  mar¬ 
riage  eight  years  before. 

Three  years  previous  to  this  time  Mar¬ 
garet  was  called  home  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  where  she  had  nearly  completed  a 
course  of  study,  to  take  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  her  mother.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  a  quiet,  good  man  who  did 
all  he  could  for  his  family.  Feeling  in 
his  own  life  the  lack  of  mental  training 
he  resolved  that  his  children  should  have 
the  best  opportunities  he  could  afford 
them  for  obtaining  an  education.  So 
when  the  two  older  sons  reached  an  age 
to  be  most  useful  to  him  it  was  time  for 
them  to  enter  school.  Acting  without  a 
thought  of  the  loss  to  himself  he  placed 
them  in  school,  believing  he  was  doing 
simply  his  duty.  The  honorable  reports 
wafted  to  the  quiet  old  farm,  the  brief, 
joyful  holiday  visit  in  company  with 
young  friends,  and  the  cheerful  service 
of  these  boys  at  home  during  the  long 
summer  vacations,  justified  the  faith  of 
the  loving  parents  in  their  sons  and  as¬ 
sured  them  that  the  value  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  was  fully  appreciated.  In  the  flood 
tide  of  happiness  at  home  a  telegram  was 
received  from  the  older  brother  asking 
for  mother,  as  Homer  was  very  ill  with 
fever.  A  few  anxious  days  by  his  bedside 
and  the  splendid  young  life  that  prom¬ 
ised  so  much  was  closed.  The  body  was 
brought  home  and  buried  near  in  a  hill¬ 
side  cemetery,  w’hile  Wilfred  returned  to 
the  class-room  to  complete  his  studies. 

While  the  family  were  preparing  to  at¬ 
tend  commencement  exercises,  two  years 
later,  to  witness  his  graduation,  Wilfred 
came  home,  looking  so  tired  and  ill  that 
the  family  physician  was  summoned  and 
announced  a  well  developed  case  of  the 
same  fever  that  had  thrown  the  first 
shadow  over  their  home.  Love  and  care 
were  unavailing  and  this  young  life  was 
cut  short.  Instead  of  listening  to  his  val¬ 
edictory,  they  heard  eulogies  of  him.  The 
mother,  whose  life  had  centered  in  this 
first  born  son,  sank  beneath  the  weight 
of  grief  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her 
sons.  Margaret  soon  learned  how  essen¬ 
tial  her  prudence  was  to  her  father,  since 
the  drafts  made  by  sickness  and  death  on 
the  never  large  income,  combined  with 
several  poor  seasons,  placed  him  heavily 
in  debt.  Her  heart  mutinied  at  a  fate  like 
this  for  her  father,  who  approached  an 
age  when  men  like  to  feel  the  burdens 
lifted  from  their  lives.  She  would  do 
something  to  help  him— those  debts 
should  be  paid.  She  would  go  west,  where 
teachers  receive  better  salaries.  Ruth, 
her  younger  sister,  could  now  take  Mar¬ 
garet’s  place  in  the  home  while  the  two 
boys,  Joe  and  Sumner,  would  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  managing  the  out-door  work  for 
a  few  weeks.  This  was  the  summary  of 
her  thoughts  one  morning  as  she  sat 


mending  Joe’s  coat.  A  rap  at  the  door 
called  her  attention.  It  was  Mr.  Hafner, 
a  German  neighbor,  asking  for  one  of  the 
boys  to  help  his  men  in  the  hay  field. 
Seating  him,  she  went  in  quest  of  her 
brother. 

Mr.  Hafner  looked  about  the  tidy  room 
until  his  eyes  rested  on  a  picture  which 
he  recognized  as  a  scene  on  the  Rhine, 
his  boj'hood  home.  There  was  the  ivy- 
grown  castle,  the  sweep  of  the  river  in 
the  distance,  the  moss-grown  rock  and 
grasses  of  the  foreground  and  over  all 
the  atmosphere  of  a  summer  sunset.  He 
was  home  again.  Tears  started  to  his 
eyes  and  standing  before  the  picture  when 
Margaret  returned  he  asked,  “Who  did 
it?” 

“I  did  it  under  Professor  Bhaer  at 
school,  and  have  kept  it  in  my  room  until 
a  short  time  ago.  Do  you  like  it?” 

He  replied  that  he  did  and  would  pur¬ 
chase  it  if  she  would  sell  it,  and  name/I  a 
sum  that  settled  the  question  of  a  ticket 
to  the  “Fair”  and  without  a  regret  Mar¬ 
garet  parted  with  the  “castle  on  the 
Rhine.” 

At  the  dinner  hour  Mr.  Stevens  was 
told  of  the  event  of  the  morning  and  Mar¬ 
garet’s  plan  was  explained.  At  first  he 
demurred  but  finally  agreed  and  the 
journey  was  soon  begun.  A  brief  visit 
at  the  “Fair”  and  after  a  still  longer  ride 
they  reached  their  destination  where  a 
joyful  meeting  took  place. 

The  days  succeeding  w’ere  full  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  cordial  welcome  Margaret  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  western  people  thrill¬ 
ed  her  with  delight. 

It  was  late  to  engage  a  school  for  that 
year;  however,  some  miles  away  she 
learned  of  a  school  without  a  teacher  and 
thither  hastened.  She  visited  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  board,  presented  her  ap¬ 
plication  and  learned  with  somewhat 
daunted  courage  why  the  school  was 
without  a  teacher.  It  was  one  of  those 
schools  where  athletics  had  overcome 
about  everything  else.  The  school  had 
been  practicing  upon  its  teachers  and  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  much  turmoil  that 
it  was  known  among  the  pedagogues 
of  that  region  as  the  “Bunker  Hill” 
school. 

Margaret  listened  to  a  dismal  tale  of  in¬ 
dignities  practiced  upon  other  teachers. 
Some  of  the  boys  had  climbed  to  the  loft 
of  the  school  house  and  read  when  their 
turns  came,  sitting  around  the  hole  in  the 
ceiling.  Another  freak  was  a  string  of 
sleigh  bells  hung  between  the  walls,  op¬ 
erated  by  a  concealed  cord  which  could 
not  be  located.  This  teacher  gave  out  that 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  her  and 
left.  Her  successor  reported  the  bells 
still  there  in  full  chorus  like  the  bells  of 
the  poet  to  ring  out  the  old  and  ring  in  the 
new.  A  variety  of  small  animals  had 
been  liberated  from  the  teacher’s  desk 
and  once  a  squealing  pig  was  thrown  in 
through  an  open  window  during  school 
hours.  Not  to  speak  of  the  plagues  of 
peas,  red  pepper,  gun-powder,  and  boxing 
matches  between  the  male  pedagogues 
and  the  incorrigibles.  “Notwithstanding,” 
thought  Margaret,  “I  came  to  teach,  and 
here  is  my  last  chance.  I  cannot  resist.” 

“Well,  do  you  decide  to  become  the  next 
victim?”  asked  the  president  of  the  board. 

“Yes.  unon  one  condition.” 

“Name  it,”  replied  Mr.  Day,  who  was 
quite  impressed  with  this  determined 
young  lady. 

“That  I  shall  be  retained  as  your  teach¬ 
er  during  the  entire  term  of  eight  months. 


You  say  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden, 
but  if  I  resort  to  it  I  agree  to  pay  my  tine 
if  trouble  comes  of  it;  but  I  want  you  to 
retain  me  as  your  teacher  until  the  end 
of  the  term.” 

To  this  they  agreed.  The  contract  was 
signed  and  Margaret  was  to  begin  school 
the  following  Monday. 

Before  the  school  opened  Margaret  went 
over,  found  a  pleasant  boarding  place, 
visited  the  school  house  and  found  it  in 
need  of  a  thorough  cleaning  which  the 
school  board  courteously  attended  to. 
About  thirty  pupils  answered  to  the  bell 
call  on  Monday  morning,  a  few  of  kinder¬ 
garten  age  but  principally  well  grown 
boys  and  girls.  Their  ages  ranged  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years,  known  to  the 
Germans  as  the  “storm  and  stress”  period 
of  life. 

Margaret  addressed  the  school  pleasant¬ 
ly  and  began  at  once  the  work  of  organiz¬ 
ing  and  grading  the  pupils  in  their  class 
work. 

While  this  was  going  on  Miss  Stevens 
was  “sized  up”  by  half  a  dozen  duplicates 
of  “Dodd  Weaver,”  who  occupied  the 
back  seats  and  gazed  about  the  neat  room, 
at  the  pictures  on  the  walls  and  then  at 
the  bright  young  teacher. 

“Looks  as  though  she’d  come  to  stay,” 
whispered  Nate  Hodgkin  to  his  neighbor. 

“Blamed  if  it  don’t,”  was  the  coarse  re¬ 
sponse. 

“S’pose  she’s  read  over  the  command¬ 
ments  yet?”  whispered  Bill  Mapes  to  his 
seat  mate.  The  commandments  referred 
to  was  a  framed  copy  of  the  school  laws 
which  hung  upon  the  wall. 

“You  bet  she’s  read  them  and  is  ready 
to  bust  every  one  of  them  that  gits  in  her 
way.”  Owing  to  the  abuse  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the 
state  the  school  laws  had  been  framed 
regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
forbidden  the  use  of  the  rod. 

As  the  day  wTore  on  it  became  evident 
to  Margaret  that  the  ruling  element  in 
the  school  had  no  higher  motive  to  which 
she  could  appeal  than  the  whip.  She  had 
concealed  in  her  desk  her  riding  whip  in 
case  of  emergency  and  to  this  she  appeal¬ 
ed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of 
school. 

Having  singled  out  Wm.  Mapes  as  the 
leader  of  the  disorder,  disobedience  and 
anarchy  she  descended  upon  him  like  a 
flash  of  chain  lightning.  Indeed,  that  as- 
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tonished  youth  felt  himself  a  veritable  ob¬ 
ject  upon  which  an  electric  storm  was 
venting  its  fury  as  the  tough  bit  of  raw¬ 
hide  descended  upon  his  shoulders,  neck, 
arms  and  head  with  lightning  strokes 
until  he  concluded  he  might  as  well  try  to 
dodge  the  hail  stones  on  the  open  prairie 
during  a  storm  and  ceased  trying  to  ward 
off  the  blows,  dropped  his  head  on  the 
desk  upon  his  arms  and  howled  aloud 
with  pain. 

A  silence  like  death  fell  upon  the  room. 
No  one  dared  breathe  until  Margaret  re¬ 
placed  the  whip  in  the  desk  and  resumed 
the  recitations  which  went  on  undisturb¬ 
ed  until  four  o’clock. 

As  the  last  “Hurrah  for  the  tenderfoot!” 
died  on  her  ears,  Margaret  sat  down  to 
think  over  the  day  and  prepare  for  the 
next.  She  felt  little  regret  as  she  review¬ 
ed  the  day.  These  boys,  she  believed, 
were  in  need  of  a  penalty  for  their  con¬ 
duct  that  would  in  future  cause  them  to 
avoid  both  the  deed  and  the  penalty. 

Alas  for  her  hopes!  Alas  when  the  home 
does  not  co-operate  with  the  school!  In 
brief,  Margaret  was  arrested,  tried  and 
fined.  However,  according  to  the  bond 
she  returned  to  the  school  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  trial. 

William  Mapes  came  also,  in  spite  of  his 
harrowing  claims  to  stripes  and  wounds 
and  mutilated  condition  generally.  He 
was  there  to  triumph,  to  celebrate  his  vic¬ 
tory.  Miss  Stevens  might  as  well  acknowl¬ 
edge  herself  beaten.  This  was  the  spirit 
that  rioted  in  school  that  morning.  Yet 
neither  intimidated  nor  less  determined 
was  Margaret  Stevens  as  she  stepped  out 
before  the  school  and  in  a  steady  low 
voice  said:  “Boys,  when  I  came  into  this 
school  I  decided  to  teach  it  through  if  it 
took  every  cent  I  earned.  Last  week  I 
gave  William  Mapes  a  ten-dollar  whip¬ 
ping.  The  next  boy  I  intend  shall  receive 
a  fifty-dollar  whipping.” 

Silence  reigned.  Miss  Stevens  began 
work  again  undisturbed  and  continued  un¬ 
molested  the  rest  of  that  term.  The 
“Bunker  Hill”  school  suddenly  closed.  A 
new  respect  for  authority  sprung  up  in 
the  minds  of  these  boys  and  cheerful  obe¬ 
dience  took  the  place  of  disorder. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  life  for  several  of 
these  boys  began  with  that  term  of  school. 
One  of  them  entered  a  business  school, 
graduated  and  is  now  earning  a  good  sal¬ 
ary.  Another  entered  the  agricultural 
school  of  the  state  and  is  an  up-to-date 
farmer.  Another  graduated  in  architect¬ 
ure  and  is  just  beginning  his  work  in 
Chicago.  As  for  Margaret,  at  the  close 
of  that  term  she  received  an  offer  of  a  po¬ 
sition  in  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  where  she  has  since  continued  teach¬ 
ing,  succeeding  in  her  mission  of  love  to 
aid  her  father  to  financial  independence 
but  failing  yet  to  find  the  boy  who  would 
accept  the  chaJJepge  to  a  fifty -dollar  whip¬ 
ping.  Martha  N.  Canfield. 
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IIE  Boy  stopped  in  the  door¬ 
way  clutching  his  trailing 
nightie  tightly  in  his  hands, 
lie  lmd  slipped  out  of  bed  the 
moment  he  had  caught  the 
first  sunbeam  stealthily  creep¬ 
ing  across  his  pillow,  and  Father  and  Mother 
were  still  asleep,  lie  stood  for  a  moment  in 
disappointed  disapproval,  and  then  launched 
himself  upon  the  bed. 

“Father!  Mother!”  he  cried,  in  his  clear 
young  voice.  “  Don’t  you  'member  wlmt  day 
this  is?” 

Father  opened  his  eyes  sleepily.  “  Christ¬ 
mas?”  he  hazarded,  in  a  voice  that  died  away 
to  a  whisper.  “  Thanksgiving — or  perhaps — 
Fourth  of — ” 

“  It  isn’t  any  of  them,”  the  Boy  hastened 
to  interrupt.  “  It’s  the  first  day  of  school, 
and  I’m  going!” 

Father  opened  Ins  eyes  again,  wide  this 
time.  “Bless  me!  so  you  are,”  he  said,  and 
lie  looked  at  the  white-robed  figure  perched 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“  What  I  really  wanted  to  do,”  said  the 
Boy,  earnestly,  “  was  to  take  a  steady  job. 
You  ’member  I  made  three  pennies  the  day 


I  helped  Peter  put  in  the  wood;  but  .Moth'1:' 
she  says  an  ed — ”  lie  hesitated. 

“  Education,”  suggested  Father,  politely. 

“Yes’m,  an’  education  was  better  for  a  boy 
than  a  steady  job,  an’  so  I  ’eided  to  try  it  for 
a  while.  You  can’t  really  tell  till  after  you’ve 
tried  it,  an’  Mother  says  you  needn’t  ever 
hope  to  be  even  a  good  fireman  or  a  iiolice- 
nmn  ’thoul,  you  have  some  education.” 

“It  does  help,”  agreed  Father.  “What  did 
you  do  with  the  three  pennies?” 

“  Bought  a  11 -day  suckers,  only  they  weren’t 
all-day  suckers,  for  Jimmie  an’  me  timed 
’em,  an’  one  only  lasted  fifteen  minutes.” 

“That  was  disappointing.  Let  me  see  if 
you  arc  ready  for  school  ?”  The  Boy  sat  up 
very  straight  and  tucked  his  nightie  closer 
around  him.  “What  is  your  name?” 

“Robert  Thomson  Wilson,”  replied  the 
Boy,  promptly. 

“When  you  were  three  you  always  said 
(  Robert  Thomson  Wilson  Name  Boy,’  all  in 
one  breath,”  laughed  [Mother,  who  had  com¬ 
menced  to  dress, 

“  Did  I  ?”  The  Boy  looked  interested,  as 
he  always  was  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  strange  little  creature  who  was  his  former 
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self,  and  who  seemed  n  distinct  and  separate 
person. 

“  What  is  your  father’s  name?”  went  on  the 
examiner. 

“  Ja  mcs  Tliomson  Wilson.”  The  Boy  was 
wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  a  scar  on  his 
plum])  little  leg,  and  spoke  absently. 

“  Where  do  you  live?”  went  on  Father. 

“  IT — ”  The  Boy  hesitated  and  looked  at 
Mother.  “  17<‘H  Maple  Place,”  he  cried, 
triumphantly. 

“  That  is  all.  You  may  take  a  seat, 
Bober t.”  And  Father 
caught  the  Boy  by  the 
tail  of  his  nightie  and 
pulled  him  on  the  bed 
for  a  grand  romp. 

“  Am  I  going  to 
wear  that  blouse?” 
The  Boy  lifted  a 
rumpled  head  to  watch 
Mother  as  she  hesi¬ 
tated  between  a  blue 


waist  with  white  bands  and  a  white  one  with 
blue  trimming. 

“I  think  this  is  more  becoming?”  Mother 
looked  quest  ion  i  ugly  at  Father  as  she  held 
up  the  white  blouse.  “  Come,  dear.  A  boy  who 
is  going  to  school  must  be  ready  on  time.” 

She  kissed  the  dimples  in  his  shoulders 
as  the  nightie  dropped  to  the  floor.  “  He 
seems  so  little,”  she  said  to  Father,  almost 
apologetically. 

“How  old  are  you,  Boy?”  he  asked. 

“Six  an’  a  half  ah’  four  days,”  responded 
the  Boy  in  a  muflled  voice.  “  You  can’t  go 
till  you’re  six.” 

Mother's  eyes  ran  over  the  sturdy  little 
figure,  and  then,  as  they  caught  the  quizzical 
look  in  Father’s  she  gave  a  choked  laugh. 

“  Fm  losing  my  baby,”  she  said. 

Mother  had  not  wanted  the  Boy  to  go  to 
school  for  another  year,  but  Father  had 
spoken  decidedly. 

“  I  have  read  the  biographies  of  a  number 
of  successful  men,”  he  said,  “  but  not  one  of 
them  spent  three  years  in  a  kindergarten.” 

Then  Mother  had  asked  for  a  private 
school,  but  again  Father  had  an  opinion: 

“  The  Boy  can’t  spend  his  life  behind  a 
wire  fence,  and  the  sooner  lie  gets  outside 
with  people  the  better.” 

All  through  breakfast  the  Boy  chattered  of 
what  lie  would  do  at  school,  while  Mother 
watched  him  as  though  she  had  never  seen 
him  eat  his  cereal  before. 

Father  left  first,  and  Mother  and  the  Boy 
went  to  the  porch  to  see  him  drive  away. 

“Good  luck  to  you,  B oy !  Learn  all  you 
can,”  ho  said,  swinging  him  high  in  the  air. 
“  Boys  need  to  know  a  lot  if  they  are  going 
to  be  firemen  and  ride  in  red  wagons  with 
hells  in  front.  Good -by,  Mary,”  kissing  her 
cheek,  “  Bern  ember  he  is  my  hoy,  too,  and 
don’t  do  anything  foolish.” 

“I’ll  try,”  said  Mother,  meekly,  as  she 
watched  him  climb  into  the.  little  runabout 
and  take  the  reins  from  Peter. 

“I’m  not  going  with  you,  Peter,”  called 
the  Boy,  joyously.  “I’m  going  to  school.” 

“Bless  the  boy!”  Peter  grinned  broadly. 
“  It’s  mcself  as  ’ll  miss  him  while  lie’s  bein’ 
educated.” 

Mother  tried  on  three  caps  before  she 
could  decide  which  looked  the  best,  and  the 
Boy  grew  impatient. 

“Please  hurry.  Mother.  There’s  Charlie 
Mason.” 

Mother  and  the  Boy  went  down  the  street 
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hand  in  hand.  They  met  boys  and  girls  of  all 
sizes  going  the  same  way.  The  13 oy  was 
very  sedate,  but  he  kept  up  a  constant  chatter. 

“  There’s  my  school.”  He  pointed  to  ,the 
square  brick  building  with  a  chubby  finger. 
“It’s  a  beautiful  school,  isn’t  it,  Mother?  I 
think  it’s  the  beau l i fullest  school  I  ever  went 
to” 

The  teacher  was  very  busy  when  they 
entered,  and  the  Boy  looked  at  her  happily. 
He  liked  her  curly  hair  and  he  was  glad  she 
wore  a  red  dress.  She  patted  his  shoulder 
pleasantly  and  said  how  pleased  she  was  to 
have  him  in  school,  while  Mother  bit  her  lip, 
and  only  the  thought  of  Father  kept  her 
from  expatiating  on  the  Boy’s  natural  ability. 

She  felt  as  though  a  groat  gulf  had  come 
between  ♦them  when  the  teacher  led  him  to  a 
seat  across  the  room,  even  though  he  smiled 
at  her  brightly  as  he  folded  his  plump  fingers 
on  the  desk  as  the  other  children  wore  doing. 

She  did  not  remain  after  the  opening  song, 
and  the  Boy  never  saw  her  when  she  slipped 
out  of  the  door.  All  the  way  home  she  seemed 
to  feel  Ids  damp  little  hand  in  hers,  and  the 
house  seemed  strangely  empty  when  she 
entered. 

“An’  how  did  you  leave  the  lamb?”  asked 
Nora,  good-naturedly.  She  had  been  with 
them  since  the  Boy  was  horn,  and  had  a  right 
to  he  interested. 

“He  was  very  contented.”  How  contented 
Mother  would  not  admit.  “  I  dunk  he  will 
get  along  all  right.  The  teacher  seemed  to 
notice  him.” 

“  She  would  that,”  agreed  Nora.  “  There 
isn’t  a  ehil’  in  the  block  that’s  his  equal  at 
Inkin’  notice.  Do  you  min’,  ma’am,  when  he 
was  only  five  weeks  ol’,  how  he’d  try  to  hoi’ 
up  his  little  head  an’  follow  you  roun’?” 

Horn  forgot  her  dishes  as  she  reviewed 
incident  after  incident  that  proved  the  Boy’s 
ability  to  take  notice,  and  Mother  leaned 
forward  eagerly  until  the  clock  struck  ten 
and  recalled  her  to  herself. 

The  moments  seemed  to  linger  reluctantly 
and  the  morning  was  long.  Mother  went  up 
to  the  pi  ay -room  and  looked  at  the  toys 
which  had  been  put.  away  in  an  orderly  fash¬ 
ion.  “I  won’t  have  time  for  ’em  now;  I’m 
going  to  school,”  the  Bov  had  said. 

Jt  was  true.  Life  had  commenced  for 
him,  and  he  went  eagerly  to  meet  it.  It  is 
only  in  babyhood  that  one  has  no  responsi¬ 
bilities.  One  assumes  them  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten. 


lie  folded  his  plump  Fingers  on  the  Desk . 

The  Boy  came  home  on  flying  feet.  Mother 
caught  him  in  the  hall. 

“I’ve  had  the  bestest  time!”  he  exclaimed, 
with  rod  chocks  and  shining  eyes,  “an’  I’m 
to  go  back  this  afternoon.  The  teacher’s  the 
nicest  lady  I  ever  knew,  an’  I  like  her  next 
as  well  as  T  do  Peter.  I  can  read,  *  The  apple 
is  green,’  Mother.  I  truthfully  can.” 

He  prattled  of  teacher  until  a  jealous  pang 
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lie  entne  dotvn  the  Street  the  Centre  of  a  Group  oj  Boys. 


shot  through  Mother’s  heart,  and  she  tried  to 
divert  him  with  a  jelly  tart ;  hut  a  child  is 
not  all  stomach.  She  would  feel  the  same 
pang  when  the  mother  would  give  place  to 
the  sweetheart,  for  the  best  of  women  are 
jealous  twice. 

'‘Do  you  hear  Jimmie?”  The  Boy  wrig¬ 
gled  otf  his  chair.  “lie’s  coming  after  me 
an*  he’s  going  to  whistle.  Teacher  said  not 
to  be  late.  There!  I  hear  him.  Good-by.” 
lie  darted  to  the  door  and  had  to  be  called 
hack  to  he  kissed.  Mother  winked  away  a 
tear  as  she  heard  the  door  slam  behind  him. 

The  morning  had  been  long;  the  afternoon 
was  endless.  At  three  o’clock  Mother  was  on 
the  veranda.  Half  past  three  came  and  he 
was  not  in  sight.  Four  o’clock.  A  vivid 
idea  of  what  Father  would  say  kept  her  from 
the  telephone.  At  last  he  came  down  the 
street,  the  centre  of  a  group  of  boys  who 
might  ho  described  as  ragged,  ragged er,  and 
raggedest.  They  turned  up  the  driveway  and 
would  have  passed  her  without  a  word,  but 
the  Boy  turned  a  rosy,  eager  face. 

“  These  are  my  new  frien’s,  Mother,”  he 
announced.  “  I’m  going  to  show  them  the 
pigeons  an’  the  lamb.” 

“  Don’t  forget  the  puppy,”  Mother  called. 


strangling  an  impulse 
to  put  the  new  friends 
in  the  bath. 

The  Boy  slipped  his 
fingers  into  the  hand 
of  the  oldest  and  rag¬ 
gedest,  and  looked  back 
to  say,  “  Isn’t  it  nice  to 
have  so  many  new 
frien’s?” 

The  new  friends 
rather  hurried  him  to 
the  barn,  and  Mother 
tried  to  appear  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mrs.  Moore, 
who  ran  in  to  recount 
her  experiences  with 
half  a  bushel  of  plums 
and  the  same  amount 
of  apples  which  refused 
to  combine  into  jelly. 
The  story  of  the  plums 
led  to  one  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  then  to 
another  of  cucumber 
pickles,  and  some  time 
passed  before  Mother 
heard  a  scream. 

“It’s  the  Boy!”  she  cried,  and  ran  round 
the  house,  leaving  Mrs.  Moore  with  half  a 
kettle  of  green  cucumbers  on  the  stove. 

It  was  hard  to  find  the  Boy  in  the  tangle 
that  coiled  and  struggled  in  the  back  yard. 
Mother  recognized  a  pair  of  sturdy  legs. 

“Boy!”  she  said,  almrplv.  “Boy!” 

“  What  is  it?”  and  Father  ran  out  of  the 
barn,  leaving  the  horse  untied.  “What  is 
the  matter,  boys?” 

The  new  friends  would  have  slunk  away, 
but  Father  restrained  them  with  a  stern 
glance  and  Peter  stretched  his  arm  signifi¬ 
cantly  over  the  gate.  The  Boy  lifted  a 
bruised  and  bleeding  face  and  hid  it  in 
Mother’s  skirts. 

“  It  wasn’t  anything — ”  he  began,  when  one 
of  the  new  friends  interrupted. 

“  Mike,  here,”  he  said,  pointing  a  grimy 
finger  at  the  oldest  and  raggedest,  “  was  try- 
in’  to  hook  one  of  the  fan-tails,  an’  the  kid 
saw  it.” 

At  a  motion  from  Peter  Mike  took  the 
frightened  pigeon  from  his  pocket.  It  flut¬ 
tered  wildly  and  then  flew  to  the  Boy.  He 
smoothed  it  with  gentle  fingers. 

“  You  frightened  it,”  he  said,  with  troubled 
eyes,  for  his  pets  had  never  been  frightened 
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by  a  boy  before.  “  But  if  you’d  really  like  to 
have  it  for  your  very  own,  why — why.  I’ll 
give  it  to  you.” 

Mother  murmured  something1,  but  Father 
cheeked  her  with  a  look.  Mike  stammered 
and  turned  red. 

“  Don’t  want  your  ol’  bird,”  he  said,  gruffly. 

“You  must  hold  it  this  way.”  The  Boy 
placed  the  fan-tail  on  Mike’s  arm  and 
stroked  the  feathers.  The  bird  nestled  closer 
to  the  ragged  sleeve.  “  Why,  he  knows  you ! 
I  really  b’lieve  he  knows  you!” 

Mike  looked  embarrassed,  but  the  joy  of 
possession  was  creeping  into  his  heart. 
“  Well,  if  you  don’t  want  it  I  may  as  well 
take  it,”  he  said,  graciously. 

“  They’re  my  new  fr ion’s,”  explained  the 
Boy  to  Father  as  they  went  away  with  the 
pigeon  held  carefully  on  Mike’s  arm.  “I 
found  them  at  my  new  school.  No,  it  doesn’t 


hurt — that  is,  not  much,”  ho  added,  truth¬ 
fully,  as  Mother  touched  his  bruised  face. 

She  washed  it  with  gentle  lingers;  and 
when  he  sat  at  his  supper  table  in  a  clean 
blouse  that  stood  out  crisp  and  white,  “  And 
what  did  you  learn?”  asked  Father. 

“  I  learned  to  read,  i  The  apple  is  green,’ 
an’  I  answered  everything  the  teacher  asked 
me, — your  name  an’  my  name  an’  where  1 
lived;  but  when  she  asked  me  where  I  was 
born  I  was  stumped.  You  never  told  me 
that.”  ITc  spoke  wearily  and  drew'  himself 
up  with  a  start,  lie  was  very  tired  and  there 
were  dark  rings  under  his  bright  eyes.  The 
lids  drooped  and  then  the  curly  head  dropped 
lower  and  lower  and  the  Boy  was  asleep. 

“  I — wen’-— to  school,”  he  murmured, 
drowsily,  as  Father  carried  him  up  the  stairs, 
“  an’ — I  learned — to  read,  i  The — apple — is — 
gre - ’  ” 
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THE  ironing-board  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen  door,  and 
a  wood  -  fire  crackled  in  the 
range.  Grandmother  was  pressing 
Lewis's  winter  suits  in  preparation 
for  his  leaving  for  college  the  next 
week. 

Suddenly  a  shadow  filled  the  sunny 
doorway  and  fell  across  her  ironing- 
board,  as  Miriam  entered  from  one 
of  these  restless,  solitary  walks  she 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking. 

Ten  days  had  passed  since  the 
party,  but  Miriam  and  her  grand¬ 
mother  had  drawn  no  nearer  to¬ 
gether.  But  in  spite  of  Miriam's 
touch -me -not  attitude,  .there  are 
duties  a  grandmother  must  perform 
if  she  is  not  to  he  a  coward ;  a  girl 
of  seventeen  is  too  young  to  he  left 
quite  to  her  own  devices. 

“Dear,"  said  grandmother,  “won't 
you  wait  a  minute  before  you  go  up¬ 
stairs?  You  know  school  begins 
next  Monday  in  our  district  and 
down  at  Mapleton,  too.  Your  cousin 
John  is  a  good  teacher— perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  school  here  so  much 
as  you  think.  You  could  start  in 
the  same  day  the  children  do." 

“I  don't  believe  it  is  worth  while 
for  any  of  us  to  start  in,  grand¬ 
mother." 

“But  why  not,  deary?” 

“Because—"  Miriam  paused. 

Suppose  her  hope  of  their  esca¬ 
ping  from  this  sordid  old  farm 
should  fail  I  Her  pride  had  had 
falls  enough ;  it  wonld  not  be  safe  to 
explain.  “Oh,  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
ask  me  why.  grandmother !  I  would 
simply  rather  not  go  to  school,  and  rather  not 
have  the  ehflrlrpn  go." 

“Miriam,  as  long  as  the  children  are  with 
me,  I  must  do  what  I  think  right  for  them. 
They  most  obey  their  grandparents  in  going  to 
school  as  well  as  in  some  other  things." 

“I'm  their  sister,  and  I  think  a  district  school 
is  no  place  for  them !”  With  these  bitter'  words 
Miriam  was  gone. 

Grandmother  dropped  the  iron  and  sank  down 
upon  the  stool.  “Jud  was  right— the  biggest 
mess  I  ever  got  into.  Jud  was  right,  but  I'll 
never  let  him  know  it.”  Then  she  jumped  up 
to  her  Jroning  again. 

She  did  not  again  refer  to  the  subject  of 
school;  it  was  therefore  with  warm  delight 
that  she  observed,  when  the  others,  Milton  and 
Jamie  and  “Dumpling,"  made  ready  for  the 
early  start  on  Monday,  Miriam  was  standing 
ready,  too,  in  hat  and  coat.  Miriam  had  de¬ 
cided  it  would  save  discussion  to  go,  however 
short  her  term  of  attendance. 

Dumpling  and  Jamie  had  bobbed  about 
grandmother  while  she  packed  their  lunch  into 
a  shining  pail,  thinking  of  another  little  rosy 
pair,  brother  and  sister,  that  she  had  sent  off 
to  the  same  valley  schoolhouse  long  years  ago. 
As  for  Milton  and  Miriam,  grandmother  had 
not  packed  their  lunch  into  the  same  receptacle. 

Milton  looked  at  her,  troubled.  *  ‘I  always 
hate  to  go  off  and  leave  you  with  the  work,  ”  he 
said.  “Be  sure  you  leave  just  as  much  as  you 
can  for  me. " 

‘  ‘I'll  hunt  the  eggs  when  I  come  home, "  said 
Jamie. 

*  ‘And  I  can  do  the  dinner  dishes  after  school, " 
offered  Dumpling,  “if  you  give  me  time  enough. 
I'm  your  old  Slow-and-sure.  ” 

Miriam  was  locking  at  the  mist  in  the  valley, 
pearly  in  the  morning  sun. 

“Grandmother,”  whispered  Jamie,  “are  you 
breathing  all  right  this  morning?" 

Miriam  heard  the  whisper  and  turned  in  sur¬ 
prise^  “Why,  don't  you  always  breathe  all 
right,  grandmother?”  she  asked. 

“I'm  the  youngest  of  the  lot  of  you,"  grand¬ 
mother  replied.  “What's  an  old  woman  good 
for  but  to  send  her  young  ones  off  to  school? 
Good  luck  to  you,  every  one.” 

Forth  they  fared  in  the  blue  autumn  weather. 
As  they  went  scrambling  down  the  foot-path,  , 


DRAWN  BY  THOMAS  FOGARTY 


HE  SPOKE  WITH  AWKWARD  ABRUPTNESS. 

Milton  always  stopped  to  put  back  the  branches 
for  Miriam,  branches  glistening  with  frost  drops 
and  splashed  with  crimson  and  gold.  They 
emerged  at  last  on  the  valley,  with  its  willow- 
bordered  stream  and  its  shorn  brown  meadows, 
and  proceeded  toward  the  little  group  of  houses 
still  a  mile  beyond,  possessing  a  name,  a  post- 
office,  the  district  school  and  a  railroad-station. 

As  they  neared  the  tiny  village  Dumpling 
cried,  ‘  ‘I  suppose  you're  for  the  mail,  Miriam !” 
and  started  off  running  to  get  it. 

She  returned  with  an  envelope  for  her  sister. 
Dumpling  regarded  the  missive  with  frank  dis¬ 
favor,  and  Dumpling  was  a  small  sister  who 
could  be  irritating. 

“I  know  Bert  Christy's  handwriting,”  she 
scoffed,  “and  I'm  glad  I  don't  have  to  wade 
through  it  every  week.” 

“Dumpling!”  cried  Miriam,  sharply,  her 
cheek  a  furious  red. 

It  was  early  both  for  the  train  and  for  the 
district  schools,  so  that  the  three  others  walked 
up  and  down  the  station  platform,  while  Mir¬ 
iam  stood  at  one  end,  reading  her  letter. 
Dumpling,  always  confidential  about  family 
affairs,  continued  her  comments  to  Milton : 

“Bert  Christy's  no  good,  and  Miriam  will 
find  that  out  some  day,  but  he's  swell,  and 
Miriam  and  Aunt  Eleanor  like  swell  people.  I 
never  did  like  the  people  at  that  lake  where  I 
went  to  see  Miriam  in  the  summers.  There 
was  only  one  family  Miriam  and  I  agreed 
about,  and  they  were  nice  I  can  tell  you— Mrs. 
Estes  and  the  three  girls.  Mrs.  Estes  knew 
hither  in  Denver,  and  used  to  tell  me  about 
him.”  So  Dumpling  rattled  on.  When  the 
train  whistled  in  the  distance,  she  was  saying, 
“I  believe  I  like  Dorrel  Valley  and  Morning-top 
better  than  anywhere  I've  ever  been,  and  you 
can  see  I've  been  to  lots  of  places !” 

Dumpling  and  Jamie  beamed  up  at  Milton 
and  Miriam  as  they  mounted  'the  car  for  the 
fifteen-minute  ride  to  Mapleton. 

“You  may  tell  the  conductor  I  have  your 
ticket.  I'll  sit  back  here  by  the  door,”  said 
Milton. 

“Very  well,”  answered  Miriam,  not  turning 
as  she  went  forward  to  a  seat  at  the  other  end. 

On  Morning-top,  in  the  empty  house,  grand¬ 
mother  sat  at  the  sunny  kitchen  window  and 
sewed,  while  Tabby,  with  furry  side  pressed  to 


the  warm  pane,  purred  in  her  ear.  Grand¬ 
mother  darned  socks,  stitched  a  ripped  coat 
lining,  mended  a  frayed  cuff,  all  exquisitely. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  Lewis  came  tramping 
in.  He  was  glowing  with  exercise  and  the  fine 
air  of  the  mountain  field,  where  he  had  been 
helping  his  grandfather  stack  corn. 

‘  ‘Hungry  ?”  inquired  grandmother.  *  ‘You'll 
find  a  turnover  on  the  pantry  shelf.” 

In  the  half -minute  before  Lewis's  return  from 
the  pantry  she  braced  herself  hard,  for  she  had 
something  to  say  as  a  result  of  two  weeks'  study 
of  that  unsuspecting  young  man.  Munching 
his  turnover,  Lewis  regarded  grandmother's 
preparations  for  his  departure  enigmatically. 
Between  mouthfuls  he  managed  to  say: 

‘  ‘It's  awfully  good  of  you,  grandmother,  to  j 
be  tailing  so  much  trouble  for  me.  ” 

“That's  what  a  grandmother  is  for,  sonny,  | 
and  little  enough  when  I'm  so  proud  to  have  a , 
boy  going  off  to  college.”  -  [ 

Grandmother's  face,  turned  to  her  mending, 
was  very  bright,  but  Lewis's,  regarding  her, 
was  not  bright  a  bit.  In  spite  of  resolutions,  , 
he  veered  entirely  from  the  subject  in  a  panic. 
“By  the  way,  do  you  mind  if  I  dig  a  little 
around  by  the  south  corner?  Netta  gave  me 
some  sweet-pea  seeds.  She  said  she'd  heard  of 
people  who  put  them  in  in  the  toll. 
So  we're  both  going  to  try,  as  an 
experiment.  Netta  thinks  lots  of 
flowers,  doesn't  she?” 

“Yes,  Netta's  a  country  girl 
through  and  through.  But,  Lewis, 
hadn’t  you  better  stay  in  a  little 
while  these  days  and  brush  up  your 
books?  No  matter  how  well  you're 
prepared  for  college,  you  can  get 
rusty  in  vacation,  and  you’ll  want 
to  show  up  well  at  college  from  the 
very  first  day.” 

“Guess  I  couldn't  very  well  get 
rusty,”  said  Lewis,  ruefully. 
“You've  got  to  know  something  in 
the  first  place  in  order  to  forget  it.” 

“Lewis!”  Grandmother's  voice 
rang  clear  as  a  clarion.  “You 
mustn't  talk  that  way.  You're  going 
to  succeed!” 

“I'll-I'll  make  a  stab  at  it,” 
Lewis  managed  to  murmur,  over¬ 
awed,  “But*  it's  so  awfully  nice 
here,  you  know— so  homey.  And 
then— besides— college  costs  such  a 
heap— I  had  an  awful  time  with  my 
cash  at  school— and  at  college  it’ll 
be  worse— dollars  slide  through  my 
pocket,  you  know.” 

1  ‘Lewis  Dorrel,  are  you  or  are  you 
not  your  father's  son  ?  Have  you  or 
have  you  not  any  backbone?” 

“Father— father  was  the  right 
stuff,"  stammered  Lewis,  with  eyes 
suddenly  blurred,  *  ‘and  if  you  think 
college  Is  the  right  tiling  for  me— 
why,  I'll  try,  that’s  all.” 

Meanwhile,  down  at  Mapleton,  the 
processes  of  education  went  on  vigor¬ 
ously  for  M  ilton  and  Miriam.  M  ilton 
had  not  known  quite  what  course  to  pursue 
when  they  left  the  train,  but  at  Mapleton  sta¬ 
tion  he  had  been  speedily  engulfed  in  a  joyous 
circle  and  carried  up  the  street,  while  Miriam 
followed  in  haughty  disregard. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  school,  however,  the 
two  were  hailed  from  the  high  seat  of  a  market- 
wagon  drawn  up  to  the  curb.  Netta  was  just 
dismounting,  while  Uncle  Jud,  on  his  way  to 
serve  the  lingering  cottagers  on  the  mountain, 
sat  surrounded  by  boxes  of  tomatoes  and  corn 
and  rosy  apples. 

“  Hello,  there,  young  ones  I  ”  he  shouted. 
“Morning  to  you,  and  good  luck!” 

Then  the  three  turned  in  with  the  others  to 
the  rambling  frame  building,  shabby  for  lack  of 
paint.  Whenever  his  school  board  proposed  a 
fine  brick  edifice  which  might  be  the  envy  of 
the  county,  John  Dorrel  fought  the  project, 
well  knowing  where  the  necessary  economy 
would  be  applied.  “Not  yet,”  he  would  say. 
“Let  me  still  have  books  rather  than  bricks; 
we  need  teachers  more  than  patent  heating.” 

The  halls  were  full  of  boys  and  girls,  chat¬ 
tering,  giggling  and  shouting,  clattering  up¬ 
stairs  and  down— girls  as  countrified  as  Netta, 
with  hair  brushed  as  tight,  while  many  of  them 
wore  white  aprons  tied  about  their  waists.  As 
for  the  boys,  they  were  of  all  sizes,  and  the 
cut  of  their  clothes  and  of  their  hair  was 
as  rustic  as  Milton's,  and  their  boots  were  as 
clumsy. 

As  the  three  made  their  slow  passage  toward 
the  High  Boom,  Milton's  coming  was  attended 
with  shouts  of  welcome  and  hilarious  demon¬ 
stration. 

At  last  Netta  and  Miriam  entered  the  great 
bare  assembly-room,  with  its  curtainiess  win¬ 
dows  and  long  rows  of  battered  desks.  John 
Dorrel  was  sitting  at  his  table  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  often  looking  up  for  a  twinkling  nod 
of  recognition  to  some  pupil.  "When  he  saw 
Miriam,  lie  rose  at  once  and  came  toward  her 
with  outstretched  hand,  and  a  smile  that  sud¬ 
denly  revealed  to  Miriam  a  resemblance  often 
remarked  by  Dorrel  Valley.  John  Dorrel's 
eyes  were  not  like  her  father's,  but  his  mouth 
and  his  brow  were,  even  to  the  silver  just 
perceptible  at  the  temples. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said,  with 
a  friendliness  that  eased  Miriam's  loneliness 


and  worry  as  if  by  some  magnetic  charm. 
“We  have  three  classes  in  the  high  school,” 
he  explained.  *  ‘Senior,  junior  and  freshman. 
There  are  no  examinations  for  new  pupils.  I 
always  allow  new'  pupils  to  choose  the  class 
where  they  think  they  belong.  They  remain 
in  it  for  the  first  fortnight— occasionally  they 
remain  longer.” 

“I  was  to  have  graduated  at  Miss  Black’s 
this  year,”  said  Miriam.  “I’ll  be  in  the  senior 
class  here.” 

“That  is  exactly  where  I  should  have  placed 
you  myself,”  replied  John  Dorrel. 

At  the  pounding  of  a  great  bell  in  the  belfry 
overhead,  the  clamorous  schoolhouse  became 
in  three  minutes  as  orderly  as  a  regiment  at 
attention. 

Miriam  listened  to  John  Dorrel's  rich,  com¬ 
pelling  voice,  that  always  seemed  to  quicken 
old  words  with  life,  as  he  read  a  brief  chapter 
and  said  a  short  prayer.  Then  the  roomful 
burst  forth  into  the  most  ear-splitting  hymn 
Miriam  had  ever  heard,  making  such  a  cheer¬ 
ful  noise  of  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers”  as 
young  lungs  and  young  spirits  must  make  on 
the  first  day  of  school. 

Formal  exercises  completed,  John  Dorrel 
came  down  from  the  platform  and  stood  before 
them,  to  talk  in  his  way,  that  seemed  so  casual 
and  was  so  impressive,  of  the  work  of  the  year 
and  the  will  his  youngsters  must  put  to  the 
doing  of  it.  The  twinkle  was  never  absent 
from  his  eye  nor  the  savor  of  fun  from  his 
words.  He  had  the  faculty  of  putting  the 
laziest  into  a  good  humor  with  work.  Even 
Miriam's  lips  had  relaxed,  when  suddenly  her 
whole  frame  stiffened  with  intentness  at  the 
new  announcement  which  John  Dorrel  had 
made  so  quietly : 

‘  ‘Mapleton  Academy  possesses  a  friend— or 
an  enemy— who  has  given  us  a  present.  You 
all  know  my  sentiments  about  competition ;  I 
am  against  it.  Our  fairy  godmother,  however, 
does  believe  in  the  value  of  competition,  and 
we  both  believe  in  the  value  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  I  have  therefore  consented  to  announce 
that  a  lady,  who  prefers  to  be  to  you  unknown, 
offers  to  the  girl  in  the  senior  class  who  main¬ 
tains  the  highest  average  in  her  studies  through¬ 
out  the  year  a  scholarship  of  two  thousand 
dollars— five  hundred  dollars  for  each  year  of 
the  four  years'  college  course. 

“As  for  the  boys,  our  benefactress  evidently 
thinks  they  axe  not  worth  a  college  education, 
or  perhaps  agrees  with  me  that  the  boy  who 
is  worth  a  college  education  will  get  it,  scholar¬ 
ship  or  no  scholarship.” 

With  one  brief  glance  John  Dorrel's  eye 
swept  the  faces  of  all  the  girls  in  his  senior 
class,  twelve  of  them,  from  Netta's  imperturb¬ 
able  profile  to  Miriam's  burning  eyes  and 
breathless  lips.  Perhaps,  she  was  thinking, 
it  was  for  just  this  chance  that  fate  had 
brought  her  to  Morning-top.  The  competition 
against  these  country  girls,  what  could  that 
be  for  one  who  had  had  three  years  at  Miss 
Black's  ? 

John  Dorrel  himself  took  all  the  high-school 
classes  on  this  first  day,  the  recitations  being 
curtailed  to  a  brief  review  of  the  last  year's 
study.  Miriam  felt  some  misgiving  that  the 
first  class  should  be  algebra,  for  neither  she 
herself  nor  Miss  Black's  curriculum  had  been 
very  sturdy  on  mathematics.  Presently  she 
found  herself  one  of  a  number  at  the  blackboard. 
The  others  were  scribbling  away  cheerfully, 
but  Miriam  stood  utterly  posed  before  a  problem 
composed  of  men  and  apples  and  her  forgotten 
equations.  She  stood  there  until  all  the  others 
had  returned  to  their  seats,  and  she  felt  their 
eyes  on  the  back  of  her  head  and  on  her  help¬ 
less  fingers. 

“Volunteers  to  solve  Miriam  Dorrel's  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  the  teacher's  voice. 

A  small  barefoot  boy  stepped  forward.  First 
wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
lie  proceeded  to  flash  some  lightning-like  hiero¬ 
glyphics  on  the  board.  “Kindly  explain  your 
processes  so  that  Miriam  Dorrel  will  understand 
them.”  This  task  was  more  difficult  than  the 
hieroglyphics,  but  “Skinny”  Rorke  performed 
it  with  equal  success. 

Geometry  repeated  the  experiences  in  the 
algebra  class.  This  time  it  was  Netta  who 
disentangled  Miriam's  network  of  angles. 

American  history  was  a  subject  that  Miriam 
faintly  remembered  having  studied  somewhere 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  but  she  did  not 
know  which  army  won  the  Battle  of  Bull  Bud, 
and  she  never  forgot  the  expression  of  her 
classmates  when  she  admitted  the  fact. 

Recess  came  as  a  brief  respite.  Four  classes 
over,  and  that  most  miserably  I  Would  the 
class  in  English  literature  never  come?  That 
was  a  subject  Miriam  knew. 

She  refused  to  attend  the  senior  class-meet¬ 
ing,  scheduled  for  recess,  and  sat  alone  in 
angry  isolation  in  the  deserted  assembly-room. 
John  Dorrel,  very  busy  at  his  desk,  never 
appeared  to  glance  from  the  papers  he  was 
handling. 

The  class-meeting  was  over  so  promptly  as 
to  suggest  that  its  business  had  been  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Hie  seniors  came  flying  back  to 
the  assembly-room ;  the  other  classes,  all  curi¬ 
osity,  came  pouring  up  from  below  stairs. 
The  big  room  was  full  of  shouting,  of  accla¬ 
mation  and  congratulation,  for  Milton  Sprade 
had  been  elected  president  of  the  senior  class ! 

After  recess  came  a  recitation  in  an  unknown 
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subject  called  “civil  government.**  John  Dor-  off  her  white  apron  when  they  reached  the 
rel  asked  Miriam  to  describe  the  city  govern-  ,  half-mile  turn  and  waving  it  frantically, 
ment  of  Chicago.  She  replied  with  honesty  The  boy,  trudging  away,  saw  none  of  grand- 
that  she  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.  mother's  visions  or  Miriam’s;  he  saw  only 

Milton  had  not  been  prominent  in  the  other  an  old  farmhouse  that  clung  to  a  stony  moun- 
classes,  except  that  an  observant  person  might  tainside,  and  in  the  doorway  a  little  sprite 
have  noticed  that  John  Dorrel's  way  of  passing  of  a  grandmother  with  face  aflame  with  hope, 
him  by  was  the  highest  proof  of  his  certainty 
of  Milton’s  scholarship.  But  the  least  observ¬ 
ant  could  not  have  helped  noticing  Jolm  Dor¬ 
rel's  attitude  now,  as  he  and  Milton  flashed 
the  fencing  foils  of  keenest  argument. 

The  English  class  came  at  the  very  end  of 
the  day,  and  Miriam’s  hope  of  proving  tliat  she 
knew  something  flickered  up  again. 

“I  wish  written  answers  to  the  following 
questions,”  announced  John  Dorrel.  “Simple 
questions  of  fact  and  knowledge  only,  for 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  from  this  first  day 
on,  that  no  good  reading  is  mere  reading,  and 
in  the  study  of  literature  I  wish  you  to  know 
and  to  think,  and  not  merely  to  feel. 

“Where  are  the  following  to  be  found:  The 
Father  of  the  Marshalsea,  the  Interpreter’s 
House,  PLsanio,  Mr,  Pumblechook? 

“Who  said,  ‘The  crown  will  find  an  heir; 
great  Alexander  left  his  to  the  worthiest,  so 
his  successor  was  like  to  prove  the  best’  ?  ‘For 
’tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich’?  ‘I 
have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience*  ?” 

John  Dorrel’s  class,  who  knew  their  Sliake- 
speare,  their  Dickens,  their  “Pilgrim's  Prog¬ 
ress,”  their  American  orators  as  they  knew 
their  own  battered  schoolhouse,  looked  at  him 
in  surprise  at  the  easiness  of  the  “quiz,”  but 
Miriam’s  paper  lay  before  her  absolutely  blank. 

Next  the  teacher  read  aloud  a  brief  para¬ 
graph,  a  knotty  bit  of  Burke  to  try  young 
teeth  on.  “Please  reduce  the  argument  to  a 
single  syllogism,”  was  the  astonishing  request 
made  of  Miriam. 

Blank  and  bewildered,  she  stammered,  “But 
I  don't  know  what  a  syllogism  isl” 

The  others  did,  and  some  of  them  could 
answer  the  question. 

But  now  John  Dorrel,  observing  from  a  face 
burning  and  bewildered  that  the  pupil  to  whom 
he  had  devoted  the  keenest  effort  of  his  day 
had  almost  reached  the  attitude  of  mind  toward 
which  he  had  been  aiming,  relented  for  one 
brief  moment,  saying,  “To  change  the  subject 
slightly,  let  each  of  you.  now  quote  me  one 
passage  of  poetry  that  you  like.  Will  you 
begin,  Miriam?” 

Miriam  gave  the  description  of  a  ruined 
cliapel  on  a  spit  of  sand  washed  by  a  wintry 
sea  and  flooded  by  a  winter  moon.  As  always, 
she  forgot  everything  beneath  the  spell  of 
words,  but  was  recalled  by  John  Dorrel's  in¬ 
quiry,  ‘ ‘And  why  do  you  like  that?” 

“Because— just  because  it’s  beautiful.” 

“And  do  you  really  think  that’s  an  adequate 
answer  to  my  question?” 

“Isn't  it?”  asked  Miriam,  regarding  her 
cousin's  quizzical  eyes  and  lips  now  in  terror, 
for  she  thought  he  was  making  fun  of  her. 

“Why  is  it  beautiful?” 

-  “Oh,  I  don’t  know  why,”  burst  out  Miriam, 

“and  I  don’t  want  to  know  why  when  I  love 
it!  It’s  beautiful  just  because  it’s  beautiful!” 

And  now  John  Dorrel’s  smile  was  no  longer 
concealed,  and  the  cup  of  Miriam's  discomfiture 
was  quite  full. 

The  remaining  moments  of  her  first  day  in 
Mapleton  were  a  blur,  through  which  one  in¬ 
cident  pricked  itself  into  prominence.  She 
overheard  peppery  Sally  Arthur  talking  to 
JNetta  in  tne  cloak-room. 

“She's  a  nasty,  stuck-up  thing !”  cried  Sally. 

“She  hasn’t  spoken  to  one  of  us  all  day;  but 
the  worst  was  her  not  congratulating  Milton ; 
the  only  person  in  the  room  who  didn't!” 

“You’d  better  not  let  Milton  hear  you  talk 
like  that,”  Netta  answered,  quietly. 

*  *Why  not?” 

“It  would  make  him  mad,  tlrnt's  all ;  and  I 
guess  you’d  better  not  talk  to  me  like  that, 
either,  for  she’s  our  cousin.” 

At  the  Mapleton  station  Milton  performed 
one  of  the  bravest  acts  of  his  life.  He  came 
over  to  Miriam,  standing  apart,  with  her  back 
to  the  other  home-goers.  He  spoke  with  awk¬ 
ward  abruptness : 

“You  didn't  know  it,  of  course,  but  what 
you  said  about  that  poetry’s  being  beautiful 
just  because  it  is— that’s  the  answer  Mr.  Dorrel 
always  likes  best.” 

Without  turning,  Miriam  walked  away  from 
him  down  the  platform;  therefore  before  all 
those  others  Milton  knew  himself  scorned! 

As  he  turned  away,  a  light  such  as  none  of  his 
schoolfellows  had  ever  seen  burned  in  his  eyes 
—an  ugly  light. 

To  herself  Miriam  whispered  fiercely,  “How 
did  he  dare  to  see  me  when  I  was  crying?” 

It  was  a  sunny  Saturday  morning  when 
Lewis  went  away.  Miriam,  a  fiery  little  sister, 
strangely  softened  that  last  morning,  bade  him 
good-by  with  a  touch  that  recalled  his  mother. 

“College  is  going  to  be  glorious,  Lew,”  she 
whispered,  “glorious!” 

At  the  gate  Lewis,  flanked  by  his  escort. 

Dumpling  and  Jamie,  turned  for  a  last  look. 

“You  must  beat  ’em  all,  sonny,  beat  ’em 
ail,”  cried  grandmother,  “for  they  know  what 
to  expect  of  a  Dorrel  at  the  college !” 

Miriam  and  Milton  slipped  away,  but  grand¬ 
mother  watched  the  three  out  of  sight,  taking 


Turning  at  last,  her  eyes  all  misty  with 
dreams,  grandmother  looked  up  into  a  face 
gray  and  old  and  troubled. 

“I  doubt  the  old  farm  was  the  best  place  for 
the  boy,  Mary.” 

‘  ‘Nonsense !  We  must  educate  him !’  ’ 

TO  BB  CONTINUED. 
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THE.  NE W  SCHOL  A R. .  school  was  dismissed,  “I  hope  there  won't  any 
Emma  C  T>owd  more  scholars  come  here  that  ‘don't  know  much/ 

m  ^  t  ,  *  *  ,  .  if  they’re  going  to  turn  out  like  this  one !  My, 

BpB|jT  was  the  first  day  of  school,  sunshiny  isn't  she  smart!  Miss  Capen  won't  be  satisfied 
|®|  and  beautiful,  and  the  girls  and  boys  now  till  we  can  say  the  multiplication  table  as 
g||  tliat  attended  Miss  Capen's  private  well  as  Jessie  Disbrow  can!" 

|®|  school  were  flocking  toward  her  house 
§»|f  with  eager,  happy  faces. 

|g|j|  When  Milly  Barnes  and  May  Wander 
opened  the  door  of  the  schoolroom,  they 
Jfll  stopped  talking  to  stare  at  three  little 
1(1  girls  whom  they  had  never  seen  before. 

|yy|  .  The  new  scholars  sat  in  chairs  near 
the  teacher's  desk,  and  they  looked  very 
stiff  and  conscious  and  uncomfortable. 

Nobody  spoke  to  them  until  some  children 
came  in  Who  knew  two  of  the  strangers.  They 
began  talking  at  once,  and  that 
made  the  third  little  girl  feel  more 
forlorn  than  ever. 

Finally  May  Wander  turned  to 
her  with  the  abrupt  question : 

“What's  your  name?" 

A  flush  overspread  the  new 
scholar's  face,  but  she  looked 
down  and  did  not  answer. 

May  and  her  companions 
laughed,  which  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  others,  and  the  cause  of 
their  merriment  looked  as  if  she 
wanted  to  run  away  and  cry. 

“Why  don't  you  tell  us  what 
your  name  is?”  persisted  May. 

There  was  still  no  answer,  and 
with  smiles  and  whispering  the 
children  drew  a  little  apart. 

Presently  another  girl  entered, 
and  there  was  a  general  rush 
toward  her.  She  was  loud-voiced 
and  talkative,  and  the  shy  new 
scholar  heard  her  say,  in  reply  to 
somebody's  question : 

“Why,  it's  Mr.  Disbrow's  little 
girl,  Jessie  Disbrow!  She  lives 
up  on  Maple  Street.  Their  ser¬ 
vant  told  ours  tliat  she  was  ten 
years  old  and  had  never  been  to 
school;  so  I  guess  she  don't  know 
much,  anyway!" 

Jessie  Disbrow  listened  with 
reddening  cheeks,  and  then  in  a 
moment  she  heard  May  Wander 
whisper  loudly  to  a  Iate-comer, 

“The  new  scholar  over  there  don't 
know  much — Ilattie  Bangs  says 
so!  I  asked  her  what  her  name 
was,  and  she  couldn't  tdl !" 

Tliis  was  more  than  bashful, 
sensitive  little  Jessie  could  bear, 
and  slipping  into  the  dressing- 
room,  she  hurried  to  put  on  her 
jacket.  If  this  was  the  longed-for 
school,  she  thought  she  wanted  no 
more  of  it. 

Her  hat  was  on  and  she  was 
about  to  start  for  home  when  the 
teacher  found  her. 

Miss  Capen  understood  little 
girls,  and  she  let  Jessie  have  a 
good  cry  on  her  shoulder  before 
she  attempted  to  remove  the 
wraps.  When  she  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  tears  she  must  have 
known  just  how  to  smooth  away 
the  trouble,  for  a  few  minutes 
later  Jessie  reappeared  in  the 
schoolroom,  able  to  meet  the  gaze 
of  the  pupils  with  little  discom¬ 
fiture. 

Jessie  was  placed  in  the  second 
class  in  reading,  along  with  May 
Wander  and  Hattie  Bangs;  but 
when  it  was  the  new  scholar's 
turn  to  read  she  did  not  stumble 
over  the  long  words  as  Hattie  and 
May  iiad  stumbled,  but  she  read 
the  paragraph  assigned  her  almost 
as  well  as  Miss  Capen  could  have 
read  it. 

The  children  looked  their  aston- 
islunent,  and  the  teacher  said  at  once  that  Jessie 
must  go  into  the  first  class,  which  brought  a 
tiny  smile  of  gratefulness  to  the  shy  face. 

When  the  third  class  in  aritlmietic  was  called 
there  was  a  new  surprise,  for  it  was  learned  tliat 
Jessie  Disbrow  had  studied  nearly  to  fractions ; 
tUid  when  Hattie  Bangs  could  not  tell  how  much 
seven  times  nine  was,  and  Miss  Capen  asked 
Jessie,  she  not  only  gave  the  correct  answer,  but 
at  the  teacher's  request  repeated  the  sevens  and 
eights  of  the  multiplication  table  without  a  break. 

Glances  of  approval  ran  around  the  class,  and 
enough  smiles  of  cordiality  and  admiration  were 
given  the  new  scholar  to  raise  a  hope  in  her 
heart  that  friends  would  not  be  lacking. 

In  geography  and  grammar  and  spelling  Jessie 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  others  of  her  age,  and 
Miss  Capen  made  the  little  girl  very  happy  by 
saying  that  her  mamma  was  so  good  a  teacher 
she  would  like  her  to  come  and  teach  some  of 
her  girls  and  boys. 

“Well,  Hattie,"  said  May  Wander,  when 
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First  Installment  of  a 
New  Serial 


The  Schoolmaster 

By  Zephine  Humphrey 


The  Career  of  a  High- 
Minded  Youth  in  a 
Mountain  Town 


[The  author  of  the  serial,  the  opening  in¬ 
stallment  of  which  appears  on  the  following 
pages,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  and  was  graduated  from  Smith  College 
Id  ISW.  She  has  spent  several  years  abroad, 
and  at  present  resides  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  in  the 
summer  and  in  New  York  city  in  the  winter. 
Our  readers  have  from  time  to  time  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  her  literary  abilities,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  little  series  of  Nancy  stories. 
Optimist's  Day  and  other  contribtftlons  reveal¬ 
ing  her  sympathy  with  child  life  as  well  as  her 
hopeful,  Idealistic  temper.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  have  published  one  of  her  books,  Uncle 
Charley,  and  Bonnell,  Silver  vt  Co.  the  other. 
The  Calling  of  the  Apostle.  VC e  anticipate  lor 
her  readers  ample  satisfaction  as  they  follow 
the  development  of  this  story.— Editors. ] 


CHAPTER  1. 

When  David  Bruce  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  teaching  school  in  Lincoln 
there  was  an  outcry  on  the  part  of  all  his 
friends.  For  David  was  a  boy  of  unusual 
promise.  And  what  was  Lincoln  but  a 
hamlet,  hidden  among  the  mountains, 
remote,  untamed,  unpromessive?  Very 
beautiful,  it  was  said  by  competent  sum¬ 
mer-boarders,  but  distinctly  no  “field” 
for  a  teacher. 

“TVhat,  go  bury  yourself?  Leave  the 
world  behind?  Limit  your  intluence? 
Wan,  come  down  from  the  clouds  and 
look  at  things  as  they  are.” 

David  however  owned  a  very  good  pair 
of  eyes  and  he  used  them  conscientiously. 
To  him  it  seemed  that  Lincoln  had  as 
much  of  a  right  to  call  itself  “  the  world  ” 
as  had  New  York  city;  rather  more  in 
fact,  the  original  state  of  creation  being 
taken  into  account.  Moreover  it  was  a 
question  with  him  how  big  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  a  man  might  soberly  suppose  him¬ 
self  to  possess  in  this  matter  of  influence, 
that  he  should  touch  thousands  of  people, 
or  what  he  expected  to  do  with  them 
when  he  had  touched  them.  Lincoln  had 
three  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  vital  motive  of  David’s  action,  of 
course,  lay  deeper  than  all  this  reasoning. 
It  had  its  spring,  like  any  other  good  mo¬ 
tive,  in  love.  Lincoln  had  been  to  him 
from  his  seventeenth  year  what  some  fair 
Helen  or  Lucy  or  Margaret  might  be  to 
another  boy.  He  had  surrounded  it  with 
a  romantic  affection,  had  dreamed  its 
l>eauty  into  his  thoughts  until  its  moun¬ 
tains  seemed  a  part  of  him,  or  he  of  them, 
to  put  it  more  modestly.  Places  have 
personality  to  some  apprehensions.  Lin¬ 
coln  lived  and  spoke  to  David. 

When  he  had  first  come  to  the  valley 
four  years  ago,  he  had  been  in  a  sad  per¬ 
plexity.  He  was  just  seventeen,  and  his 
course  of  study  in  preparation  for  college 
had  led  him  to  the  sure  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  God.  Why  perplexity,  then? 
Well,  why? 

Mysterious  destiny  of  earnest  young 
souls,  to  begin  their  lives  by  denying  the 
God  that  made  them !  Does  heaven  lure 
men  most  surely  by  casting  them  off  at 
first? 

David  was  very  unhappy.  He  sought 
relief  in  music,  where  his  skill  was  great, 


and  in  the  poets  of  various  languages. 
How  the  piano  thundered  its  fugues  and 
symphonies !  How  often  the  stars  were 
visited  from  amidst  the  city  lamps  by  a 
searching,  wistful  young  gaze!  How 
Homer  rolled  forth  his  music!  And  atill 
there  was  no  God. 

It  is  only  the  indomitable  heroism  of 
youth  which  can  endure  strife  like  this. 
Hard-fought  inner  conflict,  more  often 
lost  than  won ;  hidden  warfare,  giving  no 
sign  on  the  surface  of  victory  or  defeat, 
but  waging  incessantly— it  is  doubtful  if 
life  ever  offers  a  greater  difficulty. 

The  uncle  and  aunt  with  whom  David 
had  lived  since  the  early  death  of  his 
parents  saw  that  their  charge  looked 
pale.  He  had  studied  too  much ;  he  must 
go  away,  he  must  go  to  the  country  and 
live  on  a  farm.  David  was  not  enthusi¬ 
astic.  “The  country”  meant  nothing  to 
him,  city-bom  and  bred  that  he  was.  He 
had  planned  to  read  Huxley  this  summer, 
and  study  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  But 
when  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  meadow 
in  front  of  the  Carter  farmhouse,  and 
looked  across  at  East  Peak,  a  strange 
thing  happened  to  him.  It  was  as  if  a 
rush  of  air,  sudden  and  sweet,  had  blown 
in  among  his  close-folded  thoughts  and 
swept  them  all  away.  He  drew  a  long 
breath  and  shook  himself ;  his  body  felt 
young  and  strong,  fit  for  the  climbing  of 
mountains.  He  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  walked  out  into  the  meadow. 
There  was  no  God,  the  philosophers  said ; 
but  it  appeared  there  was  East  Peak. 

After  this  he  let  his  books  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  his  trunk  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  glory  of  climbing  mountains. 
There  was  no  cliff  he  dared  not  scale, 
no  forest  through  which  he  would  not 
somehow  make  his  way,  climbing  trees 
to  reconnoiter,  surveying  the  ground 
scientifically,  coming  out  at  last,  breath¬ 
less  but  always  triumphant  on  the  de¬ 
sired  summit  of  Mount  Mercy  or  Cleft 
Hill.  His  cheeks  grew  brown  and  manly, 
his  limbs  full  of  lithe  vigor,  his  eyes  clear 
in  their  blueness.  So  tall  and  straight  he 
stood  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  grasp¬ 
ing  a  comrade  tree,  it  had  been  small 
wonder  if  the  hills  had  called  to  him 
audibly  to  come  and  be  one  with  them. 
Perhaps  they  did  call ;  who  can  say?  At 
any  rate  he  was  there. _  Where  the  brook 
rose  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  he  knew ;  where  it 
dived  suddenly  underground;  where  it 
came  up  again.  The  ways  of  the  wood- 
birds  were  soon  familar  to  him,  and  the 
shy  doings  of  the  rabbits.  He  would  lie 
for  an  hour  watching  a  field  mouse  ad¬ 
venturing  among  the  stubble  of  the  mown 
meadow,  his  stem  young  heart  growing 
gentle  in  the  midst  of  its  perilous  quest, 
his  eyes  respectful  and  friendly.  The 
great  comradeship  of  nature  surrounded 
him,  and  broke  in  upon  his  musings. 

It  was  all  so  sane  and  healthy,  this  new 
enthusiasm,  that  the  revelation  to  which 
it  led,  its  inevitable  spiritual  lesson,  pre¬ 
sented,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  aspect 
of  gladness  first,  leaving  its  graver  sig¬ 


nificance  to  sink  in  gradually.  When 
David,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of 
a  high  open  pasture  surrounded  by  the 
hills,  realized  that  not  for  a  moment  in 
all  these  years  had  he  lost  God,  he 
laughed ;  yes,  laughed  out  in  the  face  of 
the  bright  and  bending  sky,  God  was  in 
music,  God  was  in  poetry,  God  was  in 
nature,  God  was  in  his  own  soul.  His 
denial  had  been  futile,  fantastic,  an  im¬ 
possibility  setting  itself  up  to  serve  as  a 
fact.  Scorn  of  himself  mingled  with  bis 
great  joy.  Then,  having  laughed,  his 
face  grew  suddenly  sober,  and  he  took 
off  his  cap  and  fell  on  his  knees  in  the 
midst  of  the  grass  and  rocks. 

Yet  this  was  not  all.  In  the  course  of 
his  wanderings,  along  the  valley  roads  and 
up  among  the  gorges,  wherever  a  path 
might  lead,  lie  stopped  frequently  at 
houses.  The  social  practice  sprang  in  the 
first  place  from  boyish  hunger;  David  had 
never  been  given  to  wide  intercourse  with 
his  kind.  But  his  was  a  personality  upon 
which  women  love  to  bestow,  be  it  only 
doughnuts  and  pie.  So  that  he  found 
himself  welcome,  and,  being  thoroughly 
awake  now  in  all  corners  of  his  being, 
made  the  excellent  discovery  that  human¬ 
ity  was  interesting.  At  first  he  suffered 
a  shock.  Reasoning  about  the  matter  be¬ 
forehand  from  the  standpoint  of  his  ig¬ 
norance  and  his  desire  after  the  fitness  of 
things,  he  would  have  said,  very  probably, 
that  a  race  of  demigods  must  inhabit  the 
hollows  of  Mount  Mercy.  The  actual 
nature  of  the  revelations  made  by  the 
scattered  households  horrified  and  re¬ 
pelled  him.  He  gazed  at  them  unbeliev¬ 
ing,  Then  one  day,  watching  a  woman 
at  work  in  the  midst  of  her  squalid  brood, 
hopeless  apathy  in  her  face,  pity  leaped 
suddenly  forth  and  swept  him  like  a  flame. 
That  was  the  second  great  birth  of  the 
summer. 

If  only  Lincoln  might  become  as  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  human  life  as  it  was  in  its  life 
of  mountain  and  forest!  The  idea  pos¬ 
sessed  him,  and  grew  unconsciously,  as 
ideas  should,  from  longing  into  purpose. 
Only  the  purpose  of  the  world,  only  the 
end  towards  which  the  ages  toil,  that  was 
all!  And  to  David  it  seemed  quite  at¬ 
tainable  in  a  score  of  years.  It  was  not 
that  he  set  himself  to  the  task;  he  was 
too  modest.  But  the  task  was  there. 

Then  he  went  away  from  Lincoln ;  went 
looking  back,  taking  leave  of  Mount 
Mercy  again,  again,  exactly  as  lover  with 
mistress.  Not  only  religion  and  human¬ 
ity  had  he  gained  this  summer,  but  a 
romantic  affection,  bright  lodestar  for 
his  soul.  It  was  not  easy  to  go  away, 
but,  after  all,  he  took  the  reality  with 
him. 

He  did  not  see  Lincoln  again  for  four 
years— not  until  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  this  story.  He  was  busy  with  his  col¬ 
lege  work,  and  during  the  vacations  his 
uncle  and  aunt  wanted  him  with  them. 
He  did  not  forget,  however.  The  ideal¬ 
ized  image  of  the  mountains  and  the  val¬ 
ley  which  had  done  so  much  for  him  was 
before  him  constantly,  and  he  did  not 
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find  it  necessary  to  put  them  away  as 
manhood  grew  upon  him.  The  purpose 
held  good,  too.  Lincoln’s  righteousness 
must  be  established.  Well,  how?  Then 
the  question  of  his  own  form  of  work  in 
life  confronted  him,  and  the  two  prob¬ 
lems,  standing  side  by  side,  suddenly 
joined  hands.  He  would  do  it;  that  is, 
he  would  do  his  best.  Children,  at  least, 
need  helping  along  the  common  road. 
He  would  put  in  an  application  for  one 
of  the  Lincoln  district  schools.  He  was 
reading  Mallory  at  the  time.  The  idea  of 
the  Lincoln  Round  Table  Hashed  upon 
him,  and  he  gave  a  shout  which  was  all 
boy  and  slightly  prophet,  and,  springing 
from  his  chair,  strode  about  the  room. 
After  that  there  was  no  hesitation.  He 
went  through  bis  Senior  year  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  buildB  a  secret  cas¬ 
tle  and  goes  out  along  the  ways  of  life 
but  to  gather  stones  for  it. 

There  was  an  outcry,  as  we  have  said. 
Uncle,  aunt,  friends,  instructors,  all  ran 
to  avert  the  disaster.  David  Bruce  throw 
himself  away?  Never,  if  reason  had 
power.  But  reason  did  not  have  power, 
it  seemed;  or,  if  it  had,  something  else, 
something  unknowable,  had  more  power 
still. 

“You’re  not  in  love  with  a  girl  up 
there?  ’*  asked  one  of  his  friends  at  last, 
bafiled  and  in  despair.  It  seemed  the  only 
logical  explanation  for  the  foolish  act.  * 

The  opposition  of  his  friends  strength¬ 
ened  David,  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature.  But  there  was  something 
distinctly  chilling  about  the  slowness  of 
response  on  the  part  of  Lincoln.  There 
was  only  one  school  unprovided  for,  it 
seemed,  and  for  that  there  were  several 
applicants;  the  directors  must  take  time 
to  decide.  A  certain  Miss  Murphy  had 
served  the  school  well  in  a  former  year; 
it  was  probable  that  she  would  be  re¬ 
engaged. 

To  come  glowing  with  a  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  ready  to  pour  the  whole  of  life  out 
in  a  certain  cause,  and  then  to  have  the 
cause  itself  stand  back  and  hesitate,  is 
checking  to  the  blood.  David,  however, 
was  not  now  easily  to  be  daunted.  He 
stood  aside  and  waited,  smiling  a  little  at 
the  nature  of  his  setback,  learning  hu¬ 
mility  and  humor.  Then  Miss  Murphy 
decided  to  be  married  in  the  fall,  and  her 
pedagogical  mantle,  being  left  empty,  fell 
graciously  upon  David.  That  was  a  day 
not  lacking  in  greatness,  that  day  of  the 
young  man’s  appointment.  JIe  clasped 
his  hands  behind  his  head  and  walked  up 
and  down  his  room.  The  chance  was  his,  it 
lay  in  his  grasp,  here  and  now,  dream  turn¬ 
ing  reality;  he  had  only  to  set  to  work. 
He  saw  a  vision  of  Lincoln  all  perfect, 
shining  among  the  hills.  It  was  no  less 
a  revelation,  in  its  day  and  degree,  than 
the  hope  of  the  New  Jerusalem  vouch¬ 
safed  the  early  prophets. 

The  Lincoln  Valley  was  without  doubt 
a  fit  object  of  devotion.  The  mountains 
stood  close  about  it,  actual,  strong,  near 
presences,  not  distant  boundary  lines. 
Scarcely  a  mile  of  green  rolling  meadow 
and  checkered  fields  and  white  scattered 
farmhouses  lay  between  their  bases.  So 
friendly  were  they,  in  fact,  that  the  tide 
of  the  valley’s  life  ran  confidently  up 
their  mighty  slopes  a  little  way  on  either 
side  and  pushed  against  the  forest,  mak¬ 
ing  little  bays  and  inlets  in  the  broken 
edges  of  its  ancient  solidarity.  But  this 


was  only  on  sufferance,  as  children  might  The  life  before  them  was  inspiring  to  con 
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moteness  of  the  broad,  spruce-darkened 
summit  of  Mount  Mercy  filling  the  sky 
to  the  west.  The  valley  life  is  the  life 
for  men ;  let  them  leave  the  hills  to  their 
wildness.  To  the  north  and  south  the 
valley  opened  out  in  long  stretches  of 
meadow  land,  threaded  with  streams,  but 
the  mountains  closed  it  eventually,  a 
straight,  massive  wall  of  them  to  the 
south,  blue,  with  one  purple  cleft,  soft 
folding  hills  to  the  north.  Prom  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  in  the  heart  of  the  valley  one 
seemed  surrounded  with  hills.  From  the 
roads  along  which  lay  the  farms  one  had 
farther  glimpses— sunset  and  thunder¬ 
storm  and  long,  trailing  fall  of  stars.  It 
is  worth  a  good  deal  in  the  country  to 
command  a  wide  northern  sky. 

To  those  who  take  cognizance  of  the 
idealizing  tendency  of  youth,  it  may  very 
well  seem  that  David’s  actual  return  to 
Lincoln  after  these  years  of  dream  must 
be  fraught  with  disappointment.  But 
your  true  idealist  continues  calmly  to 
idealize  in  the  presence,  as  in  the  absence, 
of  his  beloved  object.  It  is  spirit  he 
sees  at  all  times,  best  spirit.  Moreover, 

David  was  single-hearted,  and  it  had  not 
yet  occurred  to  him  that  any  one  could 
seriously  have  dreams  and  not  set  to 
work  at  once  to  realize  them  with  entire 
faithfulness.  He  marched  after  his  visions 
steadily,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

What  else  was  there,  pray,  to  do?  Bal¬ 
ancing  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  front 
seat  of  the  stage  coming  up  the  Lincoln 
Valley,  he  saluted  the  mountains  eagerly. 

There  it  was,  Marshall  Mountain.  There 
it  was,  old  Bare  Hill.  And  there,  ah 
there,  Mount  Mercy,  moving  grandly, 
slowly  into  sight,  as  she  gathered  the 
western  fields  of  the  valley  into  a  sweep¬ 
ing  hold  and  lifted  her  head  far  above 
them  against  the  paling  sky.  It  means 
more  after  all  to  reclaim  an  inheritance 
than  to  possess  it  first. 

The  late  August  day  was  very  still. 

The  stress  of  the  year  was  over  now,  and 
full  maturity  gave  pause  before  turning 
aside  to  go  down  the  great  ways  of  win¬ 
ter.  Autumn  had  not  come,  yet  its  tokens 
were  everywhere.  The  goldfinches  and 
the  sparrows  fiew  low  in  restless  flocks 
among  the  roadside  bushes.  The  blue¬ 
birds  called  plaintively.  Down  in  the 
swamp  some  maple  saplings  blazed  scar¬ 
let.  Beside  the  road  and  across  the  fields 
the  golden-rod  lifted  its  heavy  masses  of 
lavish  splendor,  regally  tall  and  stately. 

Gorgeous  color  should  deck  a  world  mov¬ 
ing  to  meet  its  winter.  Perhaps  it  was 
of  that  winter,  that  stern  consummation, 
grand  as  our  human  death,  that  the  hills 
were  so  prophetic,  dreaming  through  pur¬ 
ple  haze. 

It  was  not  of  winter  or  death,  however 
that  David  was  dreaming,  as  he  sprang 
from  the  stage  in  the  village  street  and 
took  his  way  out  across  the  fields  towards 
the  Carter  farmhouse.  His  face  was  alert 
and  eager,  and  he  walked  in  bounds 
rather  than  in  steps.  He  took  off  his 
hat,  and  the  air  lay  cool  on  his  thick,  fair 
hair.  He  lifted  his  face  to  Mount  Mercy. 

Yes,  lover  and  mistress  they  were  still, 
and  the  greetings  that  passed  between 
them  were  doubtless  distinct  enough. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Cousin  Peggy  trotted  blithely  to  the 
front  door  of  the  farmhouse,  looked  up 
and  down  the  road,  and  trotted  back  to 
the  kitchen. 

"Nowhere  in  sight  yet,"  she  said, 
"lie’s  off  somewhere  in  the  meadows, 
making  lore  to  Mount  Mercy,  I  presume. 
I’ll  have  time  to  mix  the  muffins." 

She  gave  a  knowing  little  nod  with  her 
head,  rearranged,  in  passing,  a  great  pile 
of  magazines  on  the  sitting-room  table, 
and  sang  in  a  rich  contralto,  contrasting 
curiously  with  the  general  effect  of  her 
small,  plump,  lively  figure,  a  bar  or  two 
of  her  favorite  song  for  all  seasons,  "  One 
sweetly  solemn  thought." 

"Peggy,  don’t!"  protested  Cousin  Jo¬ 
seph,  coming  in  from  the  barn  with  tbe 
milk;  "you  make  me  lonesome." 

lie  set  down  the  pails  with  an  air  of 
mock  helplessness,  and  regarded  his  wife 
reproachfully.  The  prevailing  expression 
of  his  large  ruddy  face  was  one  of  extreme 
good-nature.  Nothing  in  all  the  world, 
not  even  his  second  cup  of  coffee,  did 
Cousin  Joseph  so  adore  as  his  little  wife. 

"But  lying  darkly  between,"  chanted 
Cousin  Peggy  fervently,  stirring  batter 
in  time  to  tbe  music.  Then  she  broke  off 
suddenly  and  laughed  up  at  her  husband. 

“Let  me  have  some  of  the  milk,  Joseph,” 
she  said,  "and  go  get  ready  for  supper.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter  were  no 
more  in  reality  cousins  to  all  the  world 
than  are  any  other  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam.  But  there  are  certain  relations 
instinctive,  inevitable,  part  of  the  order 
of  things.  People  said  "Cousin  Joseph 
and  Cousin  Peggy  "  as  naturally  as  they 
said  "Mother  Earth,"  there  was  that  of 
universal  about  them.  Cousin  Peggy  was 
quick  and  sprightly,  with  a  loose  knot  of 
soft  fair  hair  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
smiling  blue  eyes  as  candid  as  a  child’s. 
Sometimes,  as  today  for  instance,  in  her 
crisp  blue  muslin,  fresh  from  the  ironing- 
board,  she  looked  scarcely  more  than  a 
girl.  But  the  touch  of  her  hands  was  sure 
and  tender  with  years  of  living,  and  the 
under-glance  of  her  eyes  was  keen.  Age 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Cousin 
Peggy.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
best  women  never  entirely  grow  up.  How 
else  should  God  make  them  mothers? 

Cousin  Joseph  had  any  number  of  little 
idiosyncrasies  serving  to  characterize 
him  and  endear  him  to  his  friends.  One 
was  his  smooth  bald  head,  shining  like 
Mont  Blanc.  Another  was  his  habit  of 
sneezing  never  less  than  seven  times 
in  succession.  Seven  pairs  of  eyeglasses 
also  had  Cousin  Joseph,  which  fitted 
seven  separate  needs,  distinguished  only 
by  their  owner.  He  kept  them  all  at 
large  in  the  sitting-room,  and  the  pair 
he  wanted  could  never  by  any  possibility 
be  found  except  through  the  intervention 
of  Cousin  Peggy,  summoned  from  kitchen 
or  cellar. 

"Peggy,  Peggy,  what  have  you  done 
with  my  glasses?  ”  was  the  cry  of  the 
Carter  honsehold.  And  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  even  seventy  thousand  times 
seven.  Cousin  Peggy  would  have  run  to 
search. 
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A  water-wheel  in  the  milk-house  down 
by  the  edge  of  the  brook  was  Consin 
Joseph’s  dearest  possession.  Henry,  the 
second  son,  the  mechanical  genius  of  the 
family,  bad  contrived  it  in  his  early  days 
of  dream  and  experiment  before  he  left 
home  to  seek  fame  in  the  cities.  It 
turned  the  separator  and  the  chum  and 
the  ice-cream  freezer.  Cousin  Joseph 
bad  but  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  wait. 

"O,  I  tell  you,  when  I  just  get  it 
bitched  onto  my  plow  and  onto  the 
dish-pan  for  Peggy  and  maybe  onto  the 
broom,  there  won’t  be  anything  we  can 
complain  of  in  the  way  of  hard  work 
here.” 

It  is  probable  that  Cousin  Joseph  re¬ 
garded  the  sun  more  than  once  with  a 
speculative  eye,  thinking  to  ease  the 
working  of  the  universe  through  the  use 
of  water-power. 

The  third  member  of  tbe  Carter  house¬ 
hold,  Cousin  Martha,  was  quiet  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  as  the  shadow  which  followed 
her  ever  back  and  forth  about  the  kitchen 
walls.  Cousin  Joseph’s  maiden  sister, 
she  had  remained  in  the  homestead  after 
the  death  of  her  parents,  and  had  put  her 
shoulder  resolutely  to  the  new  family’s 
wheel— no  water,  w  heel  for  Cousin  Martha 
or  for  Cousin  Peggy  or  indeed  for  any 
New  England  farmer’s  "  women  folks " 
whatsoever.  Yet  withal  a  pleasant  wheel. 
It  turned  to  the  prattle  of  children  for 
many  years.  And  to  have  served  her 
young  nephews,  Cousin  Martha— we  were 
goiDg  to  be  conventionally  emphatic, 
with  reference  to  working  of  fingers  to 
the  bone.  Let  us  be  literal  rather;  Cousin 
Martha  would  have  baked  bread  every 
day  of  her  life. 

Through  the  open  front  door  of  the 
big,  friendly  house,  through  sitting-room, 
dining-room,  a  daily  tramp  of  visitors* 
feet  resounded,  a  daily  calling  of  voices, 
"  Cousin  Peggy,  Cousin  Peggy,  w'here  are 
you?  "  In  all  the  township  of  Lincoln 
there  was  no  more  popular  place  of  re¬ 
sort  than  this  cousinly  Carter  home,  well 
out  of  the  village  though  it  stood,  a 
mile  and  a  half  down  the  valley.  Cousin 
Martha  listened  quietly  to  the  sound  of 
the  coming  and  going  outside  the  walls 
J>f  ber  sanctum.  She  liked  to  hear  it, 
even  though  it  did  so  often  mean  extra 
dishes  for  supper.  Hers  was  a  compan¬ 
ionable  soul.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand — 
and  the  traits  are  not  inconsistent — hers 
was  also  a  lonely,  retiring  soul,  with  a 
certain  fine  distinction  of  distance  and 
reserve.  Whether  it  was  shyness,  whether 
it  was  dignity  one  could  hardly  tell,  but 
liberties  were  never  taken  with  Cousin 
Martha.  Pausing,  lid-lifter  in  hand,  she 
smiled  responsive  to  the  bursts  of  merri¬ 
ment  in  the  dining-room,  her  gray  eyes 
shining  softly.  Then  when  Cousin  Peggy 
urged  her:  "Come,  Martha,  now  you 
must.  Your  place  is  laid  and  people  are 
asking  for  you,  come,"  she  shook  her 
head  and  drew  bach.  Eor  no  one  but  tbe ' 
minister  on  a  pastoral  call  would  Cousin 
Martha  willingly  leave  ber  kitchen.  It 
was  her  home,  her  vantage  ground,  her 
stronghold  from  which  she  surveyed  the 
world.  "The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  David 
called  her  once,  and  the  title  is  full  of 


significance.  Let  one  ponder  it  well  to 
understand  Cousin  Martha. 

David  quickened  his  steps  when  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  meadow  lying  in 
front  of  the  Carter  house.  Yet  was  his 
sudden  stimulus  not  the  meadow.  Even 
for  mountain  dreamers  of  profoundest 
mood  there  is  one  touch  that  outreacbes 
dawn  and  sunset — the  touch  of  a  motherly 
kindness  on  an  orphaned  soul.  Cousin 
Peggy  drew  David.  He  paused  for  a  bare 
half-second  in  front  of  the  little  white 
schoolhouse,  his  future  kingdom,  and 
saluted  it  gravely,  small  center  of  great 
imaginings,  then  broke  into  a  frank,  boy¬ 
ish  run. 

"My  nice,  nice  boy!"  said  Cousin 
Peggy. 

She  stood  two  steps  above  David  on 
the  edge  of  the  piazza,  and  laid  ber  small 
bands  on  his  shoulders.  On  a  level,  they 
would  have  been  as  tbe  speckled  hen  in 
tbe  pasture  4o  the  tall  young  horse, 
but,  standing  as  they  did,  their  eyes  met 
squarely.  At  any  rate,  it  is  probable 
that  the  motherliness  of  a  speckled  hen 
exalts  it  and  gives  it  confidence.  Cousin 
Peggy’s  eyes  had  hesitated,  waited  an 
instant,  on  first  beholding  David,  he  was 
so  changed,  so  grown.  She  knew  her 
own  reserve.  But  then,  in  another  in¬ 
stant,  she  drew  him  to  her,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead. 

"That’s  because  you’re  my  boy  still," 
she  said,  with  assurance. 

And  David  blushed  and  beamed.  He 
looked  very  unlike  the  recent  triumphant 
valedictorian  of  his  college  class,  very 
unlike  a  future  dignified  school-teacher. 
Even  childlike  was  his  embarrassed  pleas¬ 
ure.  But  when  Cousin  Peggy,  in  the 
completeness  of  her  re-establishment  with 
him,  stooped  to  take  his  bag,  his  expres¬ 
sion  changed. 

"Indeed,  no,"  he  protested,  gently 
withstanding  her.  And  Cousin  Peggy’s 
eyes,  glancing  at  him,  hesitated  again. 

When  there  are  two  attitudes  of  priv¬ 
ilege  which  people,  particularly  women, 
may  assume  towards  others,  it  is  some¬ 
times  hard  to  choose.  To  dominate,  or 
to  subserve— which  is  sweeter  in  the. in¬ 
terests  of  affection? 

Cousin  Joseph  rolled  cheerily  out 
through  the  open  door.  There  was 
never  any  hesitation  with  him  in  the 
matter  of  attitude.  The  frank  middle- 
ground  of  good  comradeship  was  his  to 
hold  serenely. 

"Well,  so  the  new  school-teacher’s 
come,"  he  said.  "What  do  you  think 
of  him,  Peggy?"  In  a  guarded  aside: 
"Had  we  better  take  him  in?  What? 
0,  well,  all  right.  It’s  just  as  you  say, 
Peggy;  always  just  as  you  say.  I’m 
glad  to  see  you,  David."  He  held  out 
his  hand  genially.  ,  "We’ve  got  a  grand¬ 
child  in  our  family  now.  Did  you  know 
that?  Come  in  and  see  his  picture." 

David  entered  the  farmhouse,  thus  wel¬ 
comed,  with  a  sense  of  returning  home. 
He  looked  about  eagerly.  There  it  all  was 
again,  tbe  sitting-room  with  its  great  stove 
and  its  square  center-table,  covered  with 
books  and  papers.  There  were  the  old- 
fashioned  chairs,  deep-cushioned.  There 
was  the  clock,  erratic  of  gait,  that  never  by 
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any  chance  paced  the  length  of  two  weeks 
evenly,  object  of  reproach  on  the  part  of 
guests,  of  sturdy,  loyal  defense  on  the 
part  of  Cousin  Peggy.  .  There  was  the 
atmosphere,  too,  undefinable,  sure,  con. 
vincing,  such  as  every  home  has  for  its 
best  or  its  worst  endowment.  A  spirit 
ran  to  receive  one  on  crossing  the  Carter 
threshold,  and  said,  “Now  be  yourself.” 
And  straightway  you  were  just  that,  sur¬ 
prisingly  without  effort. 

David  sprang  up  the  stairs  to  his  room 
two  steps  at  a  time,  and  made  a  hasty 
toilet,  urged  on  by  Cousin  Peggy’s  ad¬ 
monitions  called  up  from  below,  as  she 
trotted  back  and  forth,  conveying  the  old 
blue  china  from  its  place  of  state  in  the 
parlor  to  its  rightful  use  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  “Muffins  out  of  the  oven  now, 
your  muffins,  the  kind  you  like ;  “  or  “  Po¬ 
tatoes  just  ready;  come.*’  The  sound  of 
her  voice  worked  unconsciously  to  make 
him  brush  his  hair  very  smooth  and  ar¬ 
range  his  necktie  neatly.  He  looked  more 
boyish  than  ever  when  he  took  his  seat  at 
the  table. 

“May  I  wait  on  the  table?  ”  he  asked 
by  and  by.  Such  had  been  his  old  privi¬ 
lege. 

Cousin  Joseph  looked  up. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  assented  blandly;  “my 
coffee-cup’s  just  empty.” 

“  Now,  Joseph  I  ”  Cousin  Peggy  started 
indignantly  to  slide  out  of  her  chair. 

“Peggy,  Peggy,”  Cousin  Joseph  admon¬ 
ished,  with  lifted,  soothing  hand,  infi¬ 
nitely  exasperating,  “wait.  You  don’t 
understand.  It’s  for  his  good  I  do  it. 
He’s  got  to  get  used  to  hardship.” 

“Hardship I  ”  David  laughed.  He  took 
the  empty  cup  and  strode  through  into  the 
kitchen,  upsetting  Smutty,  the  fat  pug- 
dog,  by  the  way.  “  Hi,  Smut !  ”  he  apolo¬ 
gized.  Thau  he  set  down  the  cup  and 
held  out  his  hands.  “Cousin  Martha,” 
he  said. 

Cousin  Martha  slowly  laid  her  iron 
spoon  beside  his  empty  cup  and  wiped 
her  hands  on  her  apron.  Her  gray  eyes 
smiled  upon  him.  Between  these  two  in¬ 
dividuals,  so  different  in  every  possible 
outward  circumstance,  there  had  been  a 
bond  of  union  established  four  years  ago, 
known  only  to  themselves.  It  would  be 
hard  to  determine,  even  if  such  determina¬ 
tion  were  not  of  all  things  most  profitless, 
just  on  what  it  was  that  their  friendship 
rested.  Sometimes  Cousin  Martha  made 
cookies  and  filled  David’s  pockets  with 
them.  *  This  was  always  with  a  certain 
deference,  a  grave  respect,  which  con¬ 
sorted  humorously  with  the  nature  of  the 
act.  Sometimes,  often,  he,  for  his  part, 
brought  wood  and  water  into  the  kitchen 
for  her.  Then  she  held  the  door  open  for 
him  and  stood  aside,  watching  him  seri¬ 
ously.  There  is  no  more  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Lady  of  Shalott  and  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  spinster  than  between  a  Knight  of 
the  Round  Table  and  a  David. 

Their  greeting  now  was  all  that  was 
commonplace.  That  was  quite  as  it 
should  be.  Commonplace  greetings  serve 
best  between  friends  who  understand  each 
other,  nor  are  sentimental,  but  yet  are 
constrained  by  custom  (prescribed  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  each  other)  to  say  something. 

“You’re  quite  well,*  I  hope,  Cousin 
Martha?  ”  David  inquired. 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  she  replied.  “And 
you?” 


“  Very  well  indeed,  thank  you.” 

Then  he  took  up  the  empty  coffee-cup 
again,  and  filled  it  from  the  granite  pot 
on  the  stove. 

“I'm  back  In  my  old  place,  you  see,” 
he  continued.  “It  seems  very  natural. 
Aren't  you  coming  in,  Cousin  Martha,  to 
share  my  first  supper  with  me?  ” 

Cousin  Martha  took  off  her  top  blue 
apron,  and  after  that  her  middle  brown 
apron,  leaving  only  her  lower  white  apron 
in  its  place. 

“Yes,  sir,  ”  she  said  with  a  demure  little 
courtesy. 

And  David,  opening  the  dining-room 
door  for  her,  and  afterwards  placing  her 
at  the  table,  did  honor  to  the  name  of 
King  Arthur. 

“So  you  think  I’m  in  for  hardship, 
Cousin  Joseph?”  he  inquired,  slipping 
hack  into  his  chair,  and  reverting  to 
the  topic  with  which  the  meal  had  be¬ 
gun. 

“Think?  ”  exclaimed  Cousin  Joseph. 

Cousin  Peggy  shifted  her  position  sud¬ 
denly,  though  with  manifest  unconcern. 

“Peggy !  Peggy  I  ”  remonstrated  Cousin 
Joseph.  He  suspended  the  action  of  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  looked  across  at  his 
wife.  “She  kicked  me  under  the  table,” 
he  explained  at  last  to  David  in  a  wonder¬ 
ing,  injured  tone. 

“Joseph  Carter!  ”  Cousin  Peggy’s  blue 
eyes  flashed  with  exasperation.  “Don’t 
you  believe  him,  David.  He’s  a  mean 
old  thing.  I’d  like  to  ” —  She  squared  her 
plump  shoulders,  and  shook  her  little 
fists,  tightly  clenched,'  at  her  husband. 
Then  she  noticed  that  he  was  out  of 
bread,  and  cut  him  a  slice.  “You’re 
horrid !  ”  she  declared. 

David  laughed. 

“That’s  all  right,  Cousin  Peggy;  of 
course  I  don’t  believe  him,”  he  assured 
her. 

But  at  this  Cousin  Peggy’s  expression 
changed.  She  looked  down  at  her  plate 
and  her  voice  took  on  a  note  of  reserve. 

“I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  contra¬ 
dict  Joseph,”  she  said.  “You  must  re¬ 
member  that  he  understands  the  people 
here  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do. 
His  judgment  is  to  be  trusted.” 

She  withheld  her  eyes  from  David. 

Then  David  and  Cousin  Joseph  smiled 
genially  at  each  other. 

“Give  me  your  coffee,  Peggy,”  the 
latter  said,  by  way  of  making  her  look 
at  him;  “it’s  cooler  than  mine.” 

Cousin  Peggy  encircled  her  cup  stoutly 
with  one  hand. 

“  I  won’t  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  she 
answered.  “I  guess  I  like  my  coffee 
cool,  too,  you  Joseph  Carter  1”  And 
she  went  on  eating  her  supper. 

Three  minutes  later  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  lamp  needed  turning  up. 
Rising  to  perform  this  service,  Cousin 
Peggy  took  her  coffee-cup  with  her,  and 
when  she  sat  down  again  it  was  Cousin 
Joseph's  coffee,  not  hers,  that  was  care¬ 
fully  set  aside  to  cool  by  her  plate. 

“ I'll  help  you  anyway,"  resumed 
Cousin  Joseph.  “I'm  good  at  figures. 
That’s  one  of  my  specialties.  Last  year 
Miss  Murphy  and  I  kept  just  one  lesson 
ahead  all  through  the  winter.  I  don’t 
know  what  she  would  ever  have  done 
without  me.  She  used  to  get  awfully 
mixed.  But  I’ll  help  you  out,  never 
fear.” 

“Just  as  if,  Joseph  Carter,”  Cousin 


Peggy  broke  in.  But  her  husband  stopped 
her.  “Peggy !  Peggy !  Peggy ! ” 

“Are  you  strong  in  geography?”  he 
inquired  presently. 

“Well,  I  ought  to  be,”  answered  David. 
“I’ve  spent  the  whole  summer  studying 
it  up,  along  with  arithmetic  and  grammar 
and  other  learned  branches.  I  can  name 
all  the  capitals.” 

“  You're  really  in  earnest,  aren't  you?  ” 

Cousin  Joseph  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  regarded  his  young  guest  with  shrewd, 
reflective  eyes. 

“Why,  Joseph,”  Cousin  Peggy  began, 

‘  ‘  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question?  Our 
nice  David 

“  Peggy  1  Peggy !  Peggy !  ” 

She  relapsed  into  silence  again,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  shaking  her  head.  David  smiled 
at  her  gratefully. 

“And  I  suppose,”  CouBin  Joseph  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  yet  more  thoughtful  pre¬ 
cision,  “I  suppose  it  isn’t  all  just  the 
three  R’s  you’re  going  to  teach  them. 
You’ve  probably  something  else  in  mind, 
something  finer?  ” 

David  hesitated*  Then  he  seemed  de¬ 
liberately  to  put  a  weakness  from  him, 
and  answered,  “Yes.” 

Cousin  Joseph  shifted  his  position. 

“I  suppose,  since  you’re  going  to  teach 
it,  you  don’t  mind  telling  what  it  is,”  he 
said. 

The  conclusion  did  not  follow,  but 
David  was  now  unflinching. 

“-Well,  honor,  and  truth,  and  love,  and 
the  fear  of  God,”  he  enumerated  calmly. 

Cousin  Joseph’s  expression  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  mixture  of  amusement,  admiration, 
pity,  with  a  touch  of  embarrassment. 
He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  from 
the  table. 

“Those  are  very  fine  branches,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “very  fine  branches,  indeed. 
Only”— he  paused  an  instant— “ only, 
young  man,  be  careful.” 

He  brought  his  hand  down  on  the  table 
deliberately  by  way  of  after-emphasis, 
then  he  went  into  the  other  room. 

“Come  and  hear  what  George  writes 
about  the  baby,”  he  invited. 

Cousin  Peggy  and  Cousin  Martha  re¬ 
mained  at  the  table.  Cousin  Peggy  wiped 
her  eyes  on  a  comer  of  her  napkin,  and 
gave  a  sudden  little  sniff  back  into  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

“He’s  George  all  over  again,”  she  de¬ 
clared  emphatically.  “Wasn’t  that  just 
like  George?  They  ought  to  know  each 
other.  I  must  write  for  George  to 
come.” 

But  Cousin  Martha,  eating  her  bread 
and  butter,  said  nothing.  Her  eyes  were 
thoughtful  and  a  little  sad.  A  good  deal 
of  life  had  found  its  way  into  her  kitchen 
first  and  last. 

Out  in  the  meadows  the  dusk  of  the 
late  summer  night  was  deepening  fast. 
Already  there  was  no  day  left  save,  be¬ 
hind  the  western  hills,  a  clear  and  linger¬ 
ing  gold.  The  stars  were  coming  out. 
They  burned  on  the  edges  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  climbed  the  sky,  shining  bril¬ 
liantly  in  the  space  of  the  great  blue 
vault.  The  Milky  Way  swept  downward 
behind  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Mercy. 
The  silence  was  alive  with  the  beat  of 
many  insects,  and  everywhere  round  the 
valley,  with  the  noise  of  falling  streams. 
David  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  walked  down  into  the  meadow. 
There  was  a  solitary  elm  tree  there,  a 
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favorite  haunt  of  his.  Standing  beneath 
it  now,  in  the  presence  of  Mount  Mercy 
looming  dark  across  the  valley,  it  seeme^ 
that  the  swing  of  the  universe  caught 
him  and  bore  him  in  its  rest,  so  that  he 
stood  invincible. 

But  he  did  not  hear  the  mountains  as, 
austere  in  the  starlight,  they  said,  “Now 
that  the  boy  David  has  come  to  help  us, 
we  are  going  to  compel  this  valley  to 
righteousness.  *' 

“So  be  it, ”  the  valley  replied. 

tTo  be  continued.] 
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The  Schoolmaster* 

By  Zephine  Humphrey 


SYFOrSIS  or  chapters  i.  and  ii. 

David  Bruce.  Idealist  and  lover  of  nature 
and  humanity,  wishes  to  bring  the  lives  of 
the  dwellers  In  a  certain  mountain  valley  into 
harmony  with  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
hills  about  them.  He  becomes  a  member  of 
an  Interesting  household,  whose  members 
regard  his  ambit! on— and  his  faith — in  varied 
ways. 


ill. 

The  September  sunlight  poured  golden 
out  of  a  brilliant  sky,  and  the  face  of  the 
mountains  was  glad.  Glad  too  was  the 
valley,  rejoicing  through  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  its  mown  meadows  and 
ripe  cornfields,  Glad  were  the  little 
brooks,  shining  as  if  new-washed,  even 
they,  in  the  bath  of  the  crystal  air.  And 
glad  beyond  all  gladness  of  nature,  glad 
with  the  gladness  which  God  sometimes 
shares  with  his  human  children  (briefly, 
alas!  lest  it  kill  them)  was  the  heart  of 
the  boy  David. 

He  rose  early  and  walked  out  over  the 
meadows.  The  mountains  stood  round 
him  radiant,  with  their  heads  uplifted 
against  the  shining  sky.  It  Beemed  that 
the  bright  peaks  laughed  together  when 
the  swift  shadows  of  the  clouds  swept 
over  them.  David  laughed  too,  even  as 
comrade  to  comrade.  Were  not  the  moun¬ 
tains  also  working  for  righteousness?  (It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  they  had  been 
long  about  it,  then,  with  the  end  still  so 
far  to  seek.)  He  put  his  hand  on  the  top 
rail  of  a  fence  and  vaulted  it  easily.  Then 
he  ran  down  a  little  hill  and  leaped  the 
brook  at  its  foot.  IIow  good  it  was  to 
he  living  today  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
beauty  I  Nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
seemed  impossible  to  him,  nothing.  The 
rule  of  the  heavens  was  God's ;  they  were 
safe.  And,  under  God,  man  on  the  earth, 
what  might  be  not  hope  to  accomplish? 
Capability,  boundless,  invincible,  exalted 
him  above  the  mountains.  He  was  young, 
he  was  strong— he  was  ignorant.  Whether 
it  be  indeed  an  influx  of  the  universal 
Power  that  possesses  a  man  at  such 
times,  flooding  his  narrow  inlet  with  om¬ 
nipotence  which  he  mistakes  for  his  own; 
or  whether  it  be  rather  prophecy,  premo¬ 
nition  of  what  be  shall  yet  accomplish  in 
future  great  prevailiugs  beyond  the  tram¬ 
meled  earth,  who  shall  say?  To  each  of 
us  comes  the  summons ;  we  are  all  at  some 
moment  gods.  Then  the  work  and  the 
failure.  But  who  knows?  Shall  a  vision 
lie? 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house  Cousin 
Peggy  was  getting  breakfast. 

"Winding  down  through  the  night,** 
she  sang  cheerfully,  stirring  the  omelette. 

11  Peggy  1  **  lamented  Cousin  Joseph. 

He  put  a  would-be  doleful  face  in  at 
the  kitchen  door,  but  saw  the  omelette, 
and  relented. 

"Never  mind.  I  just  thought  maybe 
you’d  know  what  you’d  done  with  my 
glasses,"  he  concluded  lamely  but  se¬ 
renely,  coming  in. 

"Which  pair?"  asked  Cousin  Peggy. 
She  handed  the  egg-beater  over  to  Cousin 
Martha. 

*  Copyright,  1 0o4,  Zephine  Humphrey. 


"Had  you  better  leave  the  omelette?” 
said  Cousin  Joseph  anxiously.  "My  sight- 
glasses,"  he  added  instantly,  obedient  to 
his  wife’s  gesture.  Her  quickness  never 
failed  to  startle  him,  even  as  his  calmness, 
strengthening  and  upholding  her,  yet 
touched  her  sometimes  with  brief  impa¬ 
tience,  adoring  impatience,  if  the  use  of 
the  term  be  clear. 

"Sight-glasses,"  conveyed  to  Cousin 
Peggy  a  distinction  below  the  surface. 
She  trotted  briskly  into  the  sitting-room. 
First  she  looked  on  top  of  the  clock ;  then 
Bhe  shook  out  the  folds  of  the  evening 
paper;  then  she  turned  hack  the  sofa 
cushions. 

David,  bounding  up  the  piazza  steps  in 
two  leaps,  recognized  her  time-honored 
occupation,  and  fell  to  helping  her.  Any 
useful  outlet  for  his  pent-up  activity  was 
good.  "Here  they  are,  Cousin  Peggy," 
he  cried. 

Cousin  Peggy  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  here,  then,  at  least."  His  fin¬ 
gers  were  in  the  match-safe. 

Again  Cousin  Peggy's  gesture  was  neg¬ 
ative. 

"He  keeps  those  there  on  purpose," 
she  said.  "They’re  for  evening  reading. 
No,  no,  David,  not  in  the  Bible.  Those 
are  his  Sunday  glasses.  Be  careful,  boy ; " 
David's  hand  was  on  the  inkstand,  "he 
writes  his  letters  with  those." 

David  laughed  and  drew  back  against 
the  wall,  feeling  his  masculine  impotence. 
"  I  give  up,”  he  submitted. 

"Well,  there  now,  did  you  ever  I " 

Cousin  Peggy’s  eyes  attached  them¬ 
selves  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  admiring 
wonder,  to  a  picture  above  David's  head. 
He  turned  and  followed  her  gaze.  Across 
the  frame  of  the  picture,  the  missiDg 
glasses  sat  jauntily  astride,  peering  down 
into  the  room  with  an  air  of  mockery  that 
was  indescribably  flippant  and  assertive. 

"That’s  it,  Peggy;  that’s  it,"  said 
Cousin  Joseph,  hurrying  in  from  the 
kitchen.  "I  knew  you'd  remember  if 
I  only  gave  you  time.  You  see  your  old 
husband  has  got  some  sense  of  order 
after  all,  hasn’t  he?  I  decided  last  night 
to  keep  them  there  regularly.  We  mustn’t 
foiget  again.”  And  he  took  down  the 
glasses  proudly. 

Cousin  Peggy  boxed  his  ears.  Then 
she  patted  his  coat-sleeve  slyly,  with 
an  air  of  supposing  that  David  could 
not  see,  and  trotted  back  to  her  omelette. 

The  breakfast  which  ensued  shortly 
after  was  a  state  affair.  That  meant  that 
it  was  uncommonly  merry.  Other  house¬ 
holds  might  see  fit,  if  they  chose,  to  hold 
state  in  formal  fashion ;  not  so  the  Car¬ 
ters.  The  greater  their  occasion  for  state¬ 
liness,  the  jollier  they  became.  Cousin 
Martha,  hovering  behind  David,  plied 
him  with  golden-brown  cakes. 

“You'll  do,"  observed  Cousin  Joseph. 

"Do?"  David  looked  up  inquiring, 
syrup-jug  in  hand. 

"Your  head’s  not  all  in  the  clouds.  I 
guess  you'll  win  out,  Professor." 

David  laughed  appreciatively. 

"Good-by,  Cousin  Peggy,"  he  said  a 
little  later,  pausing  in  the  kitchen  door. 
Cousin  Peggy  wiped  her  hands  on  her 


apron,  then  reached  up  and  laid  them  on 
his  shomders. 

"Come  down  here,”  she  commanded. 

Blushing,  David  obeyed,  and  she  kiSBed 
him  on  the  forehead. 

"Now  go  along,"  she  declared,  giving 
him  a  businesslike  little  push,  lest  senti¬ 
ment  go  too  far. 

Out  in  the  valley,  the  day  was  still 
glad,  though  soberer,  quieter.  The  shift- 
ing  lights  o.n  the  mountains  had  become 
a  steady  shining.  The  first  leap  of  morn¬ 
ing  was  past,  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
all  things  apparent  again.  David,  too, 
was  sober.  He  walked  down  the  road  to 
his  schoolhouse,  not  turning  to  look  at 
Mount  Mercy,  though  he  felt  it  over  his 
shoulder,  behind  him,  above  him.  His 
late  exultation  was  as  though  shorn  of 
its  wings,  establishing  itself  within  him. 
He  was  serious,  thoughtful.  Entering 
the  empty  schoolhouse,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  bell  rope.  The  fashioning  of  the 
purpose  had  begun. 

IV. 

Up  the  road,  down  the  road,  by  cross¬ 
cuts  over  the  meadow,  everywbence,  run* 
ning,  scampering,  came  the  district  chil¬ 
dren.  Little  girls  in  checked  aprons,  with 
bobbing  braids  of  hair.  Little  boys,  bare¬ 
footed,  swaggering,  nonchalant .  Groups 
of  four  or  five  children,  hurrying  along 
together,  their  small  feet  keeping  no  man¬ 
ner  of  time,  yet  preserving  a  sort  of  cen¬ 
tral  unity,  after  all,  like  the  legs  of  a 
moving  centipede  viewed  transversely. 

There  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact ,  only 
fifteen  children  in  all,  but  to  David  they 
seemed  an  army.  He  stood  in  the  school- 
house  door  watching  them  come,  very  tall 
and  straight,  he,  the  teacher,  very  digni¬ 
fied— very  anxious.  Only  to  an  older, 
discerning  person,  however,  would  the 
anxiety  have  been  apparent.  The  chil¬ 
dren  thought  him  venerable.  Pausing  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  school- 
house,  they  gave  themselves  up  in  silence 
to  the  task  of  surveying  him,  their 
eyes  non-committal,  unswerving.  They 
seemed  like  sheep  when  a  stranger  invades 
the  pasture.  David  laughed,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Good  morning.  Come  nearer,"  he 
said. 

A  little  boy  with  impenetrable  black 
©yea  gave  a  sudden,  astonishing  yelp, 
and  precipitated  himself  at  the  door. 
David  caught  him  in  mid-air.  "What's  ” 
—he  began;  then  a  titter  from  the  crowd 
admonished  him.  "  0,  X  understand,"  he 
said.  "  Weil,  I  don't  care  much  for  kick¬ 
ing,  myself.  I’ll  tell  you  why  by  and  by, 
and  maybe  you  won't,  either,  then.  But 
meantime  I’m  glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  Will 
you  tell  me  your  name?”  He  looked 
down  with  respectful  friendliness  into 
the  black  eyes. 

"Duck,"  replied  their  owner  briefly. 

"Duck?  D-u-c-k?" 

"No’m,”  laconically.  The  Cliff  Hollow 
district  was  inured  to  lady  teachers. 

A  small  girl,  whose  keen  gray  eyes  bad 
looked  upon  some  half  a  summer  more 
than  black  eyes,  edged  her  way  forward 
a  little.  The  crowd  closed  in  with  her. 
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'•His  father  was  a  Preachy,”  she  ex¬ 
plained  to  'Davtd.  “  That’s  why  they 
named  him  Buck.” 

“01”  David  stood  enlightened.  “I 
understand.  Due  who?  ” 

Black  eyes  pulled  himself  suddenly 
loose. 

“Wideawake,”  he  answered  over  his 
shoulder,  marching  into  the  schoolhouse. 

“It's  what  his  Prenchyname  means,” 
the  little  girl  explained  again.  “My 
name’s  Susan  Matilda  Barlow,  and  hers 
is  Jennie  Parsons,  and  hers  is  Luella 
Jenks.” 

The  ice  was  thoroughly  broken  now,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  feminine  part  of  the 
assembly  was  concerned.  It  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  neighbors  that  had  done  it. 
They  chattered  like  gossipping  magpies 
as  they  swarmed  into  the  schoolhouse, 
pelting  David  with  information.  . 

“Her  mamma  don’t  live  at  home  very 
much,”  vouchsafed  Luella  J.enks,  indi¬ 
cating  a  shy  little  girl  in  blue. 

“Ho,  and  my  mamma  says  I’m  not  to 
play  with  her.” 

Susan  Matilda  Barlow  drew  herself  up 
with  an  air  of  immense  superiority. 

David  paused  on  his  way  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
shy  little  girl. 

“You  and  I  must  be  friends,”  he  said. 

“Don't  your  mamma  live  at  home 
either?  ”  Susan  inquired  shrewdly. 

“My  mamma David's  voice  was 
quiet,  though  it  had  a  curious  mixture  of 
sternness  and  pity  in  it,  “my  mamma  is 
in  heaven,” 

“01”  said  Susan  Matilda. 

Erect  on  the  platform,  beside  his  desk, 
waiting  for  the  school  to  come  to  order, 
the  new  teacher  presented  a  notable  pic¬ 
ture.  But  there  was  no  one  present  to 
realize  just  how  impressive  he  was,  in  the 
midst  of  his  plain  surroundings.  The  shy 
little  girl  looked  up  at  him  worshipfully 
once  or  twice,  but  her  interest  was  purely 
personal ;  she  had  no  eye  for  the  aesthetic. 
As  for  the  other  children,  they  had  eyes 
only  for  the  safe  bestowal  of  their  lunch- 
baskets  in  their  desks.  The  coming  to 
order  was  deafening. 

.Ruth  Eld  ridge  smiled  at  the  uproar,  as 
she  came  down  the  road  through  the  bright 
September  sunshine,  leading  Haney,  her 
little  sister.  The  smile  was  enigmatic. 
It  might  have  meant  any  one  of  several 
things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  probably 
meant  them  all. 

Ruth  had  not  yet  seen  David.  She 
paused  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  picked 
a  regal  stalk  of  golden-rod,  which  she 
thrust  through  the  belt  of  her  dark  blue 
gown.  It  lighted  up  as  by  magic,  not 
only  the  gown,  but  the  heavy  coils  of 
dark  hair  above  it,  and  the  dark  and 
shining  eyes. 

“  Pretty,  Haney?”  Ruth  inquired,  mean¬ 
ing  the  golden-rod. 

“Beautiful,”  Haney  answered,  with 
earnest,  loving  gaze,  not  meaning  the 
golden-rod. 

They  understood  each  other. 

In  the  open  door  of  the  schoolhouse, 
they  stood  for  a  moment  unobserved, 
looking  in,  the  two  sisters,  so  different] 
so  similar.  *  It  was  a  moment  for  the 
taking  of  notes,  also  different  and  similar. 
Over  the  sea  of  little  heads,  subsiding 
now  into  quiet,  David’s  slender  figure 
presided,  tall  and  straight  Behind  him; 
a  map  of  the  United  States  flung  itself 


out,  enormous,  across  the  wall;  his  head 
was  in  Canada.  Beneath  him,  the  floor 
lay  bare;  and  around  him  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  were  devoid  of  ornament. 
Ho  plainer  kingdom,  surely,  did  ever  man 
find  to  rule.  But  the  beauty  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  did  its  sympathetic  best  to 
break  in  and  lend  adornment.  Through 
the  windows,  a  flood  of  sunlight  poured 
golden,  radiant,  touching  the  rough  desks 
into  some  show  of  grace,  and  lying  in 
pools  of  trembling  brightness  on  the 
floor.  David's  eyes  caught  the  light,  and 
shone  intensely  blue.  His  fair  hair  was 
as  the  nimbus  of  some  old  warrior-saint 
in  a  mediteval  window.  His  face  was 
glowing,  though  grave  enough  withal 
To  Haney,  knowing  nothing  of  warrior- 
saints,  he  seemed  like  East  Peak  a  little, 
so  very  tall  and  straight,  with  grandeur 
in  his  bearing.  But  how  he  appeared  to 
Ruth  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  She  ob¬ 
served  him  thoughtfully  at  first,  her  face 
as  grave  as  his ;  then  suddenly  she  smiled. 
She  was  not  in  reality  older  than  David, 
though  she  looked  so,  being  mature  for 
her  years ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and  she 
read  his  youth.  Her  eyes  half  mothered, 
half  laughed  at  him  from  the  distance. 

“This  is  your  little  girl?  You  have 
brought  her  to  school  ?  ” 

David  had  crossed  the  room  with  a 
stride,  perceiving  at  last  the  presence  of 
the  new-comers,  and  stood  courteously 
before  Ruth. 

How  about  the  expression  of  the  dark 
eyes  now?  They  had  already  ceased  to 
mother  the  new  school-teacher  promptly 
on  his  approach,  clothing  themselves  with 
a  decorous  reserve.  At  his  inopportune 
question,  they  stared  first,  in  genuine  sur¬ 
prise;  then  flashed  out;  then  wavered, 
hesitated,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing,  poised 
between  two  flights;  and  ended  by  brim¬ 
ming  over  with  a  sparkle  of  merriment. 
David  felt  vaguely  bewildered.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  Woman  had  never  entered  into 
his  studies  or  meditations.  Sometimes, 
in  secret  imaginings,  rare  and  world-re¬ 
mote,  he  had  holily  viewed  Madonnas 
with  seraphic  brows,  enthroned  on  clouds 
above  him,  and  had  worshiped  them  rev¬ 
erently.  But  he  never  indulged  such 
visions.  Of  the  form  and  life  of  moun¬ 
tains,  their  being,  their  lights  and  shades, 
David  knew  many  things;  of  woman, 
scarcely  a  fact.  ' 

“This  is  my  sister,  Haney  Eldridge,” 
said  Ruth  with  dignity.  “Iam  Miss  El¬ 
dridge.  It  has  always  been  my  custom 
to  walk  to  school  with  my  sister.  I  will 
leave  her  now  with  you.” 

She  gently  freed  her  hand  from  Haney’s 
clasp. 

David  did  not  apologize  for  his  stupid 
mistake.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
never  occurred  to  him,  nor  even  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  stupid.  He  merely 
bowed  politely  when  Ruth  so  statelily 
designated  herself,  then  held  out  his  hand 
to  Haney.  Children,  like  mountains,  he 
fearlessly  knew  and  loved.  Haney  looked 
up  in  his  face.  Her  serious  gray  eyes, 
thoughtful  beyond  her  years,  yet  very 
childlike  and  simple,  studied  him  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  smiled  and  nestled 
her  small  hand  closer  in  hfs.  They  were 
friends  on  the  instant. 

“Good-by,  Haney,”  said  Ruth. 

There  was  a  curious  shade  in  her  voice. 
Haney  was  the  most  adored  object  in  the 
elder  sister’s  world,  her  baby,  left  to  her 


care  at  the  mother’s  death  six  years  ago. 
Hever  yet  had  friend  or  foe  come  be¬ 
tween  them.  She  waited,  half  proud,  half 
wistful 

Haney  pulled  her  hand  free  from  David, 
and  flung  her  arms  about  her  sister's 
neck,  Hath  stooping  to  receive  her. 

“  Dear,  dear  sister  Ruth  I  ”  she  cried. 

It  was*  a  charming  picture  in  its  utter 
unconsciousness,  as  simple  and  true  as 
the  mountains.  If  David  had  only  real¬ 
ized,  here,  too,  was  the  greatness  of 
nature.  But  he  looked  calmly  over  the 
heads  of  the  sisters,  up  at  the  crest  of 
East  Peak.  That  he  should  once  more 
observe  this  excellent  mountain  before 
he  began  his  work,  he  supposed  to  have 
been  the  design  of  Providence  in  calling 
him  to  the  door.  When  Ruth  turned 
away,  he  bowed  again  courteously,  and, 
receiving  back  Haney’s  hand,  re-entered 
the  schoolroom.  It  was  nothing  to  him, 
he  had  not  noticed,  in  fact,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  elder  sister,  intending  a  distant  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  had  unconsciously  been 
too  tender  with  thq^r  little-sister  love  to 
do  credit  to  the  pride  of  their  owner. 
“My  heart  leaps  up,”  he  quoted  softly 
to  himself,  thinking  of  East  Peak.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  does,  thou  David ;  thy  heart  at 
least  is  no  dullard;  and  mountains  and 
rainbows  are  not  the  only  objects  it 
deigns  to  behold  in  its  sky. 

That  the  whitewashed  wails  of  the 
Cliff  Hollow  district  schoolhouse  re¬ 
echoed  that  morning  the  words  of  a 
doctrine  new  to  them  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned.  Faithfully,  year  after  year, 
they  had  repeated  the  Rule  of  Three, 
droned  the  wisdom  of  various  “Readers,” 
halted  down  ranks  of  words.  Excellent 
echoes  these  were  to  give  back,  and  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  right  up-bringing  of 
Lincoln  youth.  Still  it  is  probable. that 
if  air- waves  left  visible  sign,  the  record 
written  upon  the  walls  would  appear 
monotonous.  How,  on  a  sudden,  what 
a  change,  what  surprising  letters  of  gold  I 
They  marched  down  across  the  tangle  of 
8ums  and  rules  like  a  triumphal  proces¬ 
sion.  Perhaps,  when  all  was  done,  if  one 
looked  aright,  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  were  no  fairer  to  look  upon. 

The  eloquence  was  quite  simple,  con¬ 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.  The  children  could  hardly 
help  understanding,  whether  or  not  they 
fully  comprehended.  They  certainly  lis¬ 
tened  intently  enough,  their  small,  watch¬ 
ful  faces  upturned,  studying  the  new 
teacher.  They  liked  him.  There  were 
interesting  ups  and  downs  in  bis  voice; 
and  one  never  could  tell  when  next  he 
was  going  to  smilei,  so  it  was  worth  while 
to  watch.  As  for  what  he  said— well,  no, 
it  was  not  strange;  nothing  is  strange 
under  twelve.  They  lived,  it  appeared, 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  God  had  ever  made. 
(Susan  Matilda  looked  here  a  little 
shocked,  not  being  used  to  the  sound 
out  of  church ;  but  Duck  winked.)  The 
mountains  about  them— East  Peak, 
Mount  Mercy,  Bare  Hill,  Cleft  Mountain 
—were  not  just  piles  of  earth,  did  one 
ever  think  of  that?  They  were  very 
pleasant  to  look  at  because  they  were 
strong  and  graceful,  noble  in  their  shape. 
But  that  was  not  all  either.  They  were 
capable  of  being  real  companions  to  the 
people  who  live  among  them;.  A  moun¬ 
tain  for  a  friend?  Certainly,  nothing 
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simpler.  They  were  ready  enough  for 
their  part,  Mount  Mercy  and  Bast  Peak ; 
that  was  what  they  were  there  for.  It 
lay  with  the  people  to  accept  or  reject 
their  advances*  In  what  did  the  friend¬ 
ship  constat?  Well,  how  was  it  with 
other  friends?  They  knew  one  another 
by  the  shape  of  their  faces,  did  they  not, 
the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair?  Just  so 
we  know  Bast  Peak  by  its  sharp  crest, 
and  Bare  Hill  by  its  open  pasture.  Then 
friends  like  to  be  with  each  other.  It  isn’t 
always  that  they  want  to  talk.  Sometimes 
they  play  along  together  for  half  an  hour 
without  saying  a  word;  yet  neither  for¬ 
gets  for  a  moment  that  the  other  one  is 
there.  JuBt  so,  when  we’re  out  in  the 
fields,  though  Mount  Mercy  certainly 
does  not  say  much  about  it,  we  know 
that  she  is  there,  and  we  like  to  feel 
her  presence,  we  could  not  be  lonely 
with  her.  Think  for  a  moment  how  it 
would  be  if  she  were  taken  away,  and 
that  side  of  the  valley  left  bare.  Should 
we  not  miss  her,  perhaps? 

The  good  deeds  which  the  mountains 
do  us  are  almost  too  many  to  mention. 
They  break  the  force  of  the  wind  lest  it 
hurt  the  valley,  they  send  down  brooks  to 
water  the  fields,  they  summon  the  rain, 
they  yield  fuel  to  make  our  fires,  they 
feed  our  cows  and  sheep.  Truly  we  ought 
to  thank  them  every  day  for  their  friendly 
offices.  But  the  best  of  their  services 
after  all— and  this  mar  seem  strange  at 
first— is  not  so  much  anything  that  they 
do,  as  simply  what  they  are,  entirely 
beautiful.  Perhaps  they  were  not  always 
so;  they  have  lived  a  long,  long  time. 
They  have  had  to  fight  with  heat  and 
cold,  and  tempests  far  more  terrible  than 
any  we  have  now.  They  have  been  tom 
up  with  earthquakes,  and  pounded  and 
scarred  with  ice.  If  we  only  knew,  we 
little  men,  who  can  look  back  such  a  short 
time,  we  might  wonder  how  they  ever 
came  through  such  tremendous  struggles 
at  all.  But  they  did  come  through  and 
were  made  quite  beautiful.  There  is  no 
moment  now  of  the  day  or  year,  summer 
and  winter,  sunshine  and  storm,  when 
they  are  not  just  what  they  should  be; 
they  have  learned  how  to  live,  Think 
what  an  honor  to  have  such  beings  for 
friends  I  Also  what  a  responsibility  1  For 
it  means  that  we,  for  our  part,  can,  and 
must,  and  shall  in  the  end  be  like  them, 
be  ourselves  just  what  we  should  be  and 
therefore  beautiful.  Not  in  our  bodies, 
perhaps— that  doesn’t  matter— but  beau, 
tifol  in  our  lives.  O  surely,  yes  we  can. 
As  yet  it  may  be  that  people,  men  and 
women,  little  boys  and  little  girls,  have 
not  gotten  so  far  along  in  this  matter  of 
living  as  Bast  Peak.  But  then  people  are 
not  so  old.  They  have  not  all  learned  to 
be  patient  and  humble  and  kind  and 
strong,  and,  above  all,  obedient.  Obedi. 
ent,  that’s  the  thing.  When  one  thinks 
how  God  can  do  absolutely  what  he  wants 
to  with  Mount  Mercy,  how  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  mountain  that  wouid 
think  of  resisting  his  will,  one  begins  to 
understand  why  she  is  so  beautiful.  If 
only"— 

David  paused  a  moment.  His  spirit 
leaped  to  the  desired  goal  as  if  it  would 
carry  with  it  not  only  his  own  shortcom¬ 
ings  but  also  the  valley  of  Lincoln  and 
also  the  great  round  world.  That  would 
be  nothing. 

“  It  shall  be  so  in  the  end,  I  know,"  he 


said  in  a  voice  which  made  the  children 
look  at  him  more  closely  than  ever,  though 
his  gaze  was  over  their  heads,  “  and  per¬ 
haps  it  won't  be  so  long.  We  shall  all  be 
quiet  and  perfectly  good,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  will  have  helped  us  along.  ’* 

Por  another  moment  he  mused  with  a 
look  absorbed,  then  he  remembered  his 
audience,  and  returned  to  it,  self-re¬ 
proachful.  The  reproach,  however,  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  he  understood,  as 
he  met  the  various  pairs  of  eyes  regard¬ 
ing  him  steadfastly.  Children  gather 
more  from  what  is  beyond  them  than  is 
commonly  credited.  Indeed,  what  is  it 
but  mystery  that  forms  their  natural  ele¬ 
ment,  behind,  before  and  within?  They 
are  at  home  with  wonder.  And  earnest¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  no  matter  on  what  sub¬ 
ject,  wins  always  their  attention.  It 
would  be  of  course  too  much  to  say  that 
they  understood  all  that  David  had  been 
saying.  Mountains  for  friends?  To  imi¬ 
tate  Mount  Mercy?  Luella  Jenks,  being 
possessed  of  a  limited  imagination,  saw 
herself  planted  with  rocks  and  trees,  and 
suffered  a  hopeless  confusion.  Duck 
Wideawake  was  scornful ;  part  of  Mount 
Mercy  was  his  father’s  cow  pasture.  But 
Nancy  Eldridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
filled  with  pride  and  pleasure.  She  loved 
the  Lincoln  mountains,  and  to  see  them 
thus  recognized  and  exalted  was  matter 
for  rejoicing  with  her.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren,  in  their  varying  degrees  of  quick¬ 
ness  and  dullness,  felt  that  at  least  some¬ 
thing  new  was  here,  and  reached  out  after 
it  bravely.  Happy,  triumphant  season 
when  nothing  is  conceived  of  as  impossi¬ 
ble  of  comprehension!  David  was  re¬ 
assured. 

“It  will  be  splendid,  won’t  it?”  he  said, 
glancing  from  face  to  face.  “But  we’ve 
got  to  work,  I  tell  you.  It  won’t  do  to 
sit  still.  And  that  brings  me  to  a  story.” 

His  voice  changed  somewhat  here,  and 
the  children  sat  up  atraighter.  It  may 
have  been  the  magic  term,  “a  story,” 
that  affected  them  all.  Dnck  imprisoned 
the  flies  he  had  caught  in  his  handkerchief, 
and  prepared  to  listen. 

“There  was  once  on  a  time,”  began 
David,  and  the  room  was  hushed. 

It  was  a  fine  recital.  David's  imagina¬ 
tion  had  taken  fire  by  this  time;  more¬ 
over,  being  stretched  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  abstract,  it  fell  easily  about  the 
concrete,  and  clothed  it  in  shining  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  was  even  as  eye-witness 
that  he  decribed  the  founding  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table,  the  gracious  deeds  of  King  Arthur, 
the  high  purposes  and  the  vows.  In  some 
such  beautiful  valley  as  this,  it  was,  per¬ 
haps.  Yes,  up  the  Lincoln  valley  the 
stately  pageant  swept.  Bejolcing  knights 
and  ladies  laughed  out  across  the  fields. 
Sir  Lancelot,  through  Cleft  Mountain 
gorge,  came  charging  gloriously.  Arms 
rang  and  bogles  sounded.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
tial  scene.  Unconsciously  to  David  the 
words  of  the  grand  old  fable,  as  he  re¬ 
peated  them,  stirred  the  boy  in  him  into 
action,  the  boy  never  far  to  seek,  and  it 
was  rather  as  comrade  to  comrade  than 
as  teacher  to  pupil  that  he  talked.  His 
face  was  flushed  when  he  came  to  a  pause. 
“  Wasn't  it  splendid?  "  he  oried. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  it 
was  splendid.  Duck  foigot  himself,  gave 
a  faint  cheer,  and  lost  afi  the  files  he  had 
caught,  by  reason  of  waving  his  hand. 


“Well,  Duck,  what  is  it?  ” 

“  I  choose  to  be  Sir  Lancelot." 

There  was  at  any  rate  no  dullness  in 
Duck’s  intelligence,  however  matters 
might  stand  with  him  when  it  came  to 
perversity.  He  saw  the  point  at  issue. 
Dayid  rejoiced  over  him,  though  he 
checked  him  gently  now. 

“Hot  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  Duck,”  he 
said;  “  we  have  not  come  to  naming  yet. 
There  is  ever  so  much  more  to  tell.  You 
must  wait." 

He  pulled  out  his  watch.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise,  he  had  been  talking  an  hour.  He 
had  not  meant  to  take  quite  so  much 
time  away  from  the  ordinary  school 
routine  even  for  an  opening  speech.  He 
stood  back,  drew  a  long  breath,  as  one 
who  says,  “Well!”  and  leaves  an  en¬ 
thralling  subject;  then  he  took  up  an 
arithmetic  hook. 

“  To  fight  with  fractions  is  one  of  our 
duties  as  knights,”  he  said  cheerfully. 
“The  class  in  fractions  will  form.” 

A  small  hand  went  up  in  the  corner. 

“  Well,  Nancy?  ”  He  waited,  inquiring. 

“And  the  mountains,  Mr.  Bruce?  ” 

Nancy's  loyalty,  being  of  a  steadfast 
kind,  had  reverted  from  knights,  thrill¬ 
ing  though  they  certainly  were,  back  to 
mountains,  the  grave  old  friends.  She 
would  not  have  them  lost  sight  of  in  the 
midst  of  stirring  episode.  There  was  a 
connection,  she  apprehended,  between 
the  first  and  the  second  halves  of 
the  morning’s  talk.  David  responded 
promptly. 

“And  the  mountains.  Thank  you, 
Nancy.  I*  ought  to  have  made  that 
clear.” 

For  a  moment  again  he  looked  over 
the  heads  of  the  children,  out  through 
the  open  door. 

“Banded  together  from  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  from  the  beginning 
of  time ;  what  an  invincible  order !  ”  he 
he  said  half  to  himself.  Then  aloud, 
in  a  different  tone:  “The  mountains  are 
knights,  too,  Nancy;  you  will  see  how 
it  is ;  I  will  tell  you,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  story.  We  are  all  of  us  knights 
together,  they  and  we,  with  just  one  work 
to  do — all  the  world  one  great  work.” 

‘  He  smiled  reassuringly,  holding  the 
child’s  eyes  a  moment.  That  his  young 
audience  should  be  puzzled  was  matter 
neither  of  surprise  nor  of  regret  to  him. 
Perplexity  was  good.  What  else  was  the 
first  stage  of  any  growth?  If  he  had 
accomplished  nothing  else  that  morning, 
he  had  at  least  seen  to  it  that  for  once 
in  their  lives  his  pupils  were  thoroughly 
mystified.  Humor  touched  him  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  earnestness,  at  the 
thought  of  the  great  bewilderment  of 
infant  minds  cast  loose  in  transcendental 
philosophy,  and  he  almost  laughed  aloud ; 
but  he  did  not  relent.  The  memory  of  the 
dear  amazement  of  his  own  early  days, 
beautiful  with  wonder,  was  present  with 
him  yet. 

Doubtless  it  was,  thou  David,  not  yet 
so  very  old.  The  guardian  angel  of  school¬ 
rooms  must  bare  laughed,  beholding  him 
so  wise  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils.  When 
did  his  days  cease  to  be  mystical,  and 
when  did  he  learn  so  much? 

The  rest  of  the  day  went  by  soberly 
enough.  The  whitewashed  walls  re¬ 
echoed  familiar  sounds  again.  Beneath 
the  letters  of  gold,  once  more  Sums  and 
ranks  of  words.  The  bid  regime  W As  in 
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force.  Yet  still  there  was  a  difference. 
Zbe  dullest'  child  felt  vaguely  that  the 
teaching  of  Hr.  David  Bruce  was  not  as 
the  teaching  of  Miss  Murphy,  and  adapted 
itself  to  the  change  with  the  ready,  un¬ 
conscious  flexibility  of  childhood.  The. 
walls  could  have  said,  for  one  thing,  that 
never  had  they  echoed  fewer  sounds  of 
disorder.  And  Duck  missed  only  five 
words. 

“Good-by,”  David  said  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  session. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway,  shaking  bands 
one  by  one  with  the  children.  The  shy 
little  girl,  whose  name  was  Lucy  Bridges, 
lingered  and  hesitated,  her  eyes  upon  his 
face.  He  held  her  hand  a  moment. 

“I  shall  come  to  see  you,  sometime, 
Lucy,”  he  promised. 

Haney  passed  out  in  her  turn.  She 
looked  at  the  teacher  gravely.  He  seemed 
to  her  august,  like  a  prophet,— what  did 
Haney  know  of  prophets?— like  a  book, 
then,  personified,  a  blue  and  gold  book, 
such  as  she  took  from  the  lowest  Bhelf  in 
her  father’s  library,  and  read  with  forget¬ 
ful  pleasure  on  the  kitchen  window- Bill. 
It  was  only  the  blue  and  gold  book  that 
had  ever  told  her  such  wonderful  things 
as  David.  And  just  as,  towards  the  book, 
in  the  midst  of  all  hor  respect,  she  had 
yet  a  feeling  of  unabashed  comradeship, 
so  also  with  David  she  felt  no  restraint. 

The  last  child  being  gone,  he  turned 
back  into  the  schoolroom,  and  put  his 
books  away.  He  whistled  softly  under 
his  breath.  The  morning  of  the  day,  after 
all,  does  not  hold  the  day’s  best  gladness. 
fTo  be  continued.] 
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The  Schoolmaster* 

By  Zephine  Humphrey 


SYFOrSIS  or  chapters  i.  and  ii. 

David  Bruce.  Idealist  and  lover  of  nature 
and  humanity,  wishes  to  bring  the  lives  of 
the  dwellers  In  a  certain  mountain  valley  into 
harmony  with  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
hills  about  them.  He  becomes  a  member  of 
an  Interesting  household,  whose  members 
regard  his  ambit! on— and  his  faith — in  varied 
ways. 


ill. 

The  September  sunlight  poured  golden 
out  of  a  brilliant  sky,  and  the  face  of  the 
mountains  was  glad.  Glad  too  was  the 
valley,  rejoicing  through  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  its  mown  meadows  and 
ripe  cornfields,  Glad  were  the  little 
brooks,  shining  as  if  new-washed,  even 
they,  in  the  bath  of  the  crystal  air.  And 
glad  beyond  all  gladness  of  nature,  glad 
with  the  gladness  which  God  sometimes 
shares  with  his  human  children  (briefly, 
alas!  lest  it  kill  them)  was  the  heart  of 
the  boy  David. 

He  rose  early  and  walked  out  over  the 
meadows.  The  mountains  stood  round 
him  radiant,  with  their  heads  uplifted 
against  the  shining  sky.  It  Beemed  that 
the  bright  peaks  laughed  together  when 
the  swift  shadows  of  the  clouds  swept 
over  them.  David  laughed  too,  even  as 
comrade  to  comrade.  Were  not  the  moun¬ 
tains  also  working  for  righteousness?  (It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  they  had  been 
long  about  it,  then,  with  the  end  still  so 
far  to  seek.)  He  put  his  hand  on  the  top 
rail  of  a  fence  and  vaulted  it  easily.  Then 
he  ran  down  a  little  hill  and  leaped  the 
brook  at  its  foot.  IIow  good  it  was  to 
he  living  today  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
beauty  I  Nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
seemed  impossible  to  him,  nothing.  The 
rule  of  the  heavens  was  God's ;  they  were 
safe.  And,  under  God,  man  on  the  earth, 
what  might  be  not  hope  to  accomplish? 
Capability,  boundless,  invincible,  exalted 
him  above  the  mountains.  He  was  young, 
he  was  strong— he  was  ignorant.  Whether 
it  be  indeed  an  influx  of  the  universal 
Power  that  possesses  a  man  at  such 
times,  flooding  his  narrow  inlet  with  om¬ 
nipotence  which  he  mistakes  for  his  own; 
or  whether  it  be  rather  prophecy,  premo¬ 
nition  of  what  be  shall  yet  accomplish  in 
future  great  prevailiugs  beyond  the  tram¬ 
meled  earth,  who  shall  say?  To  each  of 
us  comes  the  summons ;  we  are  all  at  some 
moment  gods.  Then  the  work  and  the 
failure.  But  who  knows?  Shall  a  vision 
lie? 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house  Cousin 
Peggy  was  getting  breakfast. 

"Winding  down  through  the  night,** 
she  sang  cheerfully,  stirring  the  omelette. 

11  Peggy  1  **  lamented  Cousin  Joseph. 

He  put  a  would-be  doleful  face  in  at 
the  kitchen  door,  but  saw  the  omelette, 
and  relented. 

"Never  mind.  I  just  thought  maybe 
you’d  know  what  you’d  done  with  my 
glasses,"  he  concluded  lamely  but  se¬ 
renely,  coming  in. 

"Which  pair?"  asked  Cousin  Peggy. 
She  handed  the  egg-beater  over  to  Cousin 
Martha. 
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"Had  you  better  leave  the  omelette?” 
said  Cousin  Joseph  anxiously.  "My  sight- 
glasses,"  he  added  instantly,  obedient  to 
his  wife’s  gesture.  Her  quickness  never 
failed  to  startle  him,  even  as  his  calmness, 
strengthening  and  upholding  her,  yet 
touched  her  sometimes  with  brief  impa¬ 
tience,  adoring  impatience,  if  the  use  of 
the  term  be  clear. 

"Sight-glasses,"  conveyed  to  Cousin 
Peggy  a  distinction  below  the  surface. 
She  trotted  briskly  into  the  sitting-room. 
First  she  looked  on  top  of  the  clock ;  then 
Bhe  shook  out  the  folds  of  the  evening 
paper;  then  she  turned  hack  the  sofa 
cushions. 

David,  bounding  up  the  piazza  steps  in 
two  leaps,  recognized  her  time-honored 
occupation,  and  fell  to  helping  her.  Any 
useful  outlet  for  his  pent-up  activity  was 
good.  "Here  they  are,  Cousin  Peggy," 
he  cried. 

Cousin  Peggy  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  here,  then,  at  least."  His  fin¬ 
gers  were  in  the  match-safe. 

Again  Cousin  Peggy's  gesture  was  neg¬ 
ative. 

"He  keeps  those  there  on  purpose," 
she  said.  "They’re  for  evening  reading. 
No,  no,  David,  not  in  the  Bible.  Those 
are  his  Sunday  glasses.  Be  careful,  boy ; " 
David's  hand  was  on  the  inkstand,  "he 
writes  his  letters  with  those." 

David  laughed  and  drew  back  against 
the  wall,  feeling  his  masculine  impotence. 
"  I  give  up,”  he  submitted. 

"Well,  there  now,  did  you  ever  I " 

Cousin  Peggy’s  eyes  attached  them¬ 
selves  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  admiring 
wonder,  to  a  picture  above  David's  head. 
He  turned  and  followed  her  gaze.  Across 
the  frame  of  the  picture,  the  missiDg 
glasses  sat  jauntily  astride,  peering  down 
into  the  room  with  an  air  of  mockery  that 
was  indescribably  flippant  and  assertive. 

"That’s  it,  Peggy;  that’s  it,"  said 
Cousin  Joseph,  hurrying  in  from  the 
kitchen.  "I  knew  you'd  remember  if 
I  only  gave  you  time.  You  see  your  old 
husband  has  got  some  sense  of  order 
after  all,  hasn’t  he?  I  decided  last  night 
to  keep  them  there  regularly.  We  mustn’t 
foiget  again.”  And  he  took  down  the 
glasses  proudly. 

Cousin  Peggy  boxed  his  ears.  Then 
she  patted  his  coat-sleeve  slyly,  with 
an  air  of  supposing  that  David  could 
not  see,  and  trotted  back  to  her  omelette. 

The  breakfast  which  ensued  shortly 
after  was  a  state  affair.  That  meant  that 
it  was  uncommonly  merry.  Other  house¬ 
holds  might  see  fit,  if  they  chose,  to  hold 
state  in  formal  fashion ;  not  so  the  Car¬ 
ters.  The  greater  their  occasion  for  state¬ 
liness,  the  jollier  they  became.  Cousin 
Martha,  hovering  behind  David,  plied 
him  with  golden-brown  cakes. 

“You'll  do,"  observed  Cousin  Joseph. 

"Do?"  David  looked  up  inquiring, 
syrup-jug  in  hand. 

"Your  head’s  not  all  in  the  clouds.  I 
guess  you'll  win  out,  Professor." 

David  laughed  appreciatively. 

"Good-by,  Cousin  Peggy,"  he  said  a 
little  later,  pausing  in  the  kitchen  door. 
Cousin  Peggy  wiped  her  hands  on  her 


apron,  then  reached  up  and  laid  them  on 
his  shomders. 

"Come  down  here,”  she  commanded. 

Blushing,  David  obeyed,  and  she  kiSBed 
him  on  the  forehead. 

"Now  go  along,"  she  declared,  giving 
him  a  businesslike  little  push,  lest  senti¬ 
ment  go  too  far. 

Out  in  the  valley,  the  day  was  still 
glad,  though  soberer,  quieter.  The  shift- 
ing  lights  o.n  the  mountains  had  become 
a  steady  shining.  The  first  leap  of  morn¬ 
ing  was  past,  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
all  things  apparent  again.  David,  too, 
was  sober.  He  walked  down  the  road  to 
his  schoolhouse,  not  turning  to  look  at 
Mount  Mercy,  though  he  felt  it  over  his 
shoulder,  behind  him,  above  him.  His 
late  exultation  was  as  though  shorn  of 
its  wings,  establishing  itself  within  him. 
He  was  serious,  thoughtful.  Entering 
the  empty  schoolhouse,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  bell  rope.  The  fashioning  of  the 
purpose  had  begun. 

IV. 

Up  the  road,  down  the  road,  by  cross¬ 
cuts  over  the  meadow,  everywbence,  run* 
ning,  scampering,  came  the  district  chil¬ 
dren.  Little  girls  in  checked  aprons,  with 
bobbing  braids  of  hair.  Little  boys,  bare¬ 
footed,  swaggering,  nonchalant .  Groups 
of  four  or  five  children,  hurrying  along 
together,  their  small  feet  keeping  no  man¬ 
ner  of  time,  yet  preserving  a  sort  of  cen¬ 
tral  unity,  after  all,  like  the  legs  of  a 
moving  centipede  viewed  transversely. 

There  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact ,  only 
fifteen  children  in  all,  but  to  David  they 
seemed  an  army.  He  stood  in  the  school- 
house  door  watching  them  come,  very  tall 
and  straight,  he,  the  teacher,  very  digni¬ 
fied— very  anxious.  Only  to  an  older, 
discerning  person,  however,  would  the 
anxiety  have  been  apparent.  The  chil¬ 
dren  thought  him  venerable.  Pausing  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  school- 
house,  they  gave  themselves  up  in  silence 
to  the  task  of  surveying  him,  their 
eyes  non-committal,  unswerving.  They 
seemed  like  sheep  when  a  stranger  invades 
the  pasture.  David  laughed,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Good  morning.  Come  nearer,"  he 
said. 

A  little  boy  with  impenetrable  black 
©yea  gave  a  sudden,  astonishing  yelp, 
and  precipitated  himself  at  the  door. 
David  caught  him  in  mid-air.  "What's  ” 
—he  began;  then  a  titter  from  the  crowd 
admonished  him.  "  0,  X  understand,"  he 
said.  "  Weil,  I  don't  care  much  for  kick¬ 
ing,  myself.  I’ll  tell  you  why  by  and  by, 
and  maybe  you  won't,  either,  then.  But 
meantime  I’m  glad  to  meet  you,  sir.  Will 
you  tell  me  your  name?”  He  looked 
down  with  respectful  friendliness  into 
the  black  eyes. 

"Duck,"  replied  their  owner  briefly. 

"Duck?  D-u-c-k?" 

"No’m,”  laconically.  The  Cliff  Hollow 
district  was  inured  to  lady  teachers. 

A  small  girl,  whose  keen  gray  eyes  bad 
looked  upon  some  half  a  summer  more 
than  black  eyes,  edged  her  way  forward 
a  little.  The  crowd  closed  in  with  her. 
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'•His  father  was  a  Preachy,”  she  ex¬ 
plained  to  'Davtd.  “  That’s  why  they 
named  him  Buck.” 

“01”  David  stood  enlightened.  “I 
understand.  Due  who?  ” 

Black  eyes  pulled  himself  suddenly 
loose. 

“Wideawake,”  he  answered  over  his 
shoulder,  marching  into  the  schoolhouse. 

“It's  what  his  Prenchyname  means,” 
the  little  girl  explained  again.  “My 
name’s  Susan  Matilda  Barlow,  and  hers 
is  Jennie  Parsons,  and  hers  is  Luella 
Jenks.” 

The  ice  was  thoroughly  broken  now,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  feminine  part  of  the 
assembly  was  concerned.  It  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  neighbors  that  had  done  it. 
They  chattered  like  gossipping  magpies 
as  they  swarmed  into  the  schoolhouse, 
pelting  David  with  information.  . 

“Her  mamma  don’t  live  at  home  very 
much,”  vouchsafed  Luella  J.enks,  indi¬ 
cating  a  shy  little  girl  in  blue. 

“Ho,  and  my  mamma  says  I’m  not  to 
play  with  her.” 

Susan  Matilda  Barlow  drew  herself  up 
with  an  air  of  immense  superiority. 

David  paused  on  his  way  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
shy  little  girl. 

“You  and  I  must  be  friends,”  he  said. 

“Don't  your  mamma  live  at  home 
either?  ”  Susan  inquired  shrewdly. 

“My  mamma David's  voice  was 
quiet,  though  it  had  a  curious  mixture  of 
sternness  and  pity  in  it,  “my  mamma  is 
in  heaven,” 

“01”  said  Susan  Matilda. 

Erect  on  the  platform,  beside  his  desk, 
waiting  for  the  school  to  come  to  order, 
the  new  teacher  presented  a  notable  pic¬ 
ture.  But  there  was  no  one  present  to 
realize  just  how  impressive  he  was,  in  the 
midst  of  his  plain  surroundings.  The  shy 
little  girl  looked  up  at  him  worshipfully 
once  or  twice,  but  her  interest  was  purely 
personal ;  she  had  no  eye  for  the  aesthetic. 
As  for  the  other  children,  they  had  eyes 
only  for  the  safe  bestowal  of  their  lunch- 
baskets  in  their  desks.  The  coming  to 
order  was  deafening. 

.Ruth  Eld  ridge  smiled  at  the  uproar,  as 
she  came  down  the  road  through  the  bright 
September  sunshine,  leading  Haney,  her 
little  sister.  The  smile  was  enigmatic. 
It  might  have  meant  any  one  of  several 
things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  probably 
meant  them  all. 

Ruth  had  not  yet  seen  David.  She 
paused  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  picked 
a  regal  stalk  of  golden-rod,  which  she 
thrust  through  the  belt  of  her  dark  blue 
gown.  It  lighted  up  as  by  magic,  not 
only  the  gown,  but  the  heavy  coils  of 
dark  hair  above  it,  and  the  dark  and 
shining  eyes. 

“  Pretty,  Haney?”  Ruth  inquired,  mean¬ 
ing  the  golden-rod. 

“Beautiful,”  Haney  answered,  with 
earnest,  loving  gaze,  not  meaning  the 
golden-rod. 

They  understood  each  other. 

In  the  open  door  of  the  schoolhouse, 
they  stood  for  a  moment  unobserved, 
looking  in,  the  two  sisters,  so  different] 
so  similar.  *  It  was  a  moment  for  the 
taking  of  notes,  also  different  and  similar. 
Over  the  sea  of  little  heads,  subsiding 
now  into  quiet,  David’s  slender  figure 
presided,  tall  and  straight  Behind  him; 
a  map  of  the  United  States  flung  itself 


out,  enormous,  across  the  wall;  his  head 
was  in  Canada.  Beneath  him,  the  floor 
lay  bare;  and  around  him  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  were  devoid  of  ornament. 
Ho  plainer  kingdom,  surely,  did  ever  man 
find  to  rule.  But  the  beauty  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  did  its  sympathetic  best  to 
break  in  and  lend  adornment.  Through 
the  windows,  a  flood  of  sunlight  poured 
golden,  radiant,  touching  the  rough  desks 
into  some  show  of  grace,  and  lying  in 
pools  of  trembling  brightness  on  the 
floor.  David's  eyes  caught  the  light,  and 
shone  intensely  blue.  His  fair  hair  was 
as  the  nimbus  of  some  old  warrior-saint 
in  a  mediteval  window.  His  face  was 
glowing,  though  grave  enough  withal 
To  Haney,  knowing  nothing  of  warrior- 
saints,  he  seemed  like  East  Peak  a  little, 
so  very  tall  and  straight,  with  grandeur 
in  his  bearing.  But  how  he  appeared  to 
Ruth  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  She  ob¬ 
served  him  thoughtfully  at  first,  her  face 
as  grave  as  his ;  then  suddenly  she  smiled. 
She  was  not  in  reality  older  than  David, 
though  she  looked  so,  being  mature  for 
her  years ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and  she 
read  his  youth.  Her  eyes  half  mothered, 
half  laughed  at  him  from  the  distance. 

“This  is  your  little  girl?  You  have 
brought  her  to  school  ?  ” 

David  had  crossed  the  room  with  a 
stride,  perceiving  at  last  the  presence  of 
the  new-comers,  and  stood  courteously 
before  Ruth. 

How  about  the  expression  of  the  dark 
eyes  now?  They  had  already  ceased  to 
mother  the  new  school-teacher  promptly 
on  his  approach,  clothing  themselves  with 
a  decorous  reserve.  At  his  inopportune 
question,  they  stared  first,  in  genuine  sur¬ 
prise;  then  flashed  out;  then  wavered, 
hesitated,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing,  poised 
between  two  flights;  and  ended  by  brim¬ 
ming  over  with  a  sparkle  of  merriment. 
David  felt  vaguely  bewildered.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  Woman  had  never  entered  into 
his  studies  or  meditations.  Sometimes, 
in  secret  imaginings,  rare  and  world-re¬ 
mote,  he  had  holily  viewed  Madonnas 
with  seraphic  brows,  enthroned  on  clouds 
above  him,  and  had  worshiped  them  rev¬ 
erently.  But  he  never  indulged  such 
visions.  Of  the  form  and  life  of  moun¬ 
tains,  their  being,  their  lights  and  shades, 
David  knew  many  things;  of  woman, 
scarcely  a  fact.  ' 

“This  is  my  sister,  Haney  Eldridge,” 
said  Ruth  with  dignity.  “Iam  Miss  El¬ 
dridge.  It  has  always  been  my  custom 
to  walk  to  school  with  my  sister.  I  will 
leave  her  now  with  you.” 

She  gently  freed  her  hand  from  Haney’s 
clasp. 

David  did  not  apologize  for  his  stupid 
mistake.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
never  occurred  to  him,  nor  even  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  stupid.  He  merely 
bowed  politely  when  Ruth  so  statelily 
designated  herself,  then  held  out  his  hand 
to  Haney.  Children,  like  mountains,  he 
fearlessly  knew  and  loved.  Haney  looked 
up  in  his  face.  Her  serious  gray  eyes, 
thoughtful  beyond  her  years,  yet  very 
childlike  and  simple,  studied  him  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  smiled  and  nestled 
her  small  hand  closer  in  hfs.  They  were 
friends  on  the  instant. 

“Good-by,  Haney,”  said  Ruth. 

There  was  a  curious  shade  in  her  voice. 
Haney  was  the  most  adored  object  in  the 
elder  sister’s  world,  her  baby,  left  to  her 


care  at  the  mother’s  death  six  years  ago. 
Hever  yet  had  friend  or  foe  come  be¬ 
tween  them.  She  waited,  half  proud,  half 
wistful 

Haney  pulled  her  hand  free  from  David, 
and  flung  her  arms  about  her  sister's 
neck,  Hath  stooping  to  receive  her. 

“  Dear,  dear  sister  Ruth  I  ”  she  cried. 

It  was*  a  charming  picture  in  its  utter 
unconsciousness,  as  simple  and  true  as 
the  mountains.  If  David  had  only  real¬ 
ized,  here,  too,  was  the  greatness  of 
nature.  But  he  looked  calmly  over  the 
heads  of  the  sisters,  up  at  the  crest  of 
East  Peak.  That  he  should  once  more 
observe  this  excellent  mountain  before 
he  began  his  work,  he  supposed  to  have 
been  the  design  of  Providence  in  calling 
him  to  the  door.  When  Ruth  turned 
away,  he  bowed  again  courteously,  and, 
receiving  back  Haney’s  hand,  re-entered 
the  schoolroom.  It  was  nothing  to  him, 
he  had  not  noticed,  in  fact,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  elder  sister,  intending  a  distant  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  had  unconsciously  been 
too  tender  with  thq^r  little-sister  love  to 
do  credit  to  the  pride  of  their  owner. 
“My  heart  leaps  up,”  he  quoted  softly 
to  himself,  thinking  of  East  Peak.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  does,  thou  David ;  thy  heart  at 
least  is  no  dullard;  and  mountains  and 
rainbows  are  not  the  only  objects  it 
deigns  to  behold  in  its  sky. 

That  the  whitewashed  wails  of  the 
Cliff  Hollow  district  schoolhouse  re¬ 
echoed  that  morning  the  words  of  a 
doctrine  new  to  them  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned.  Faithfully,  year  after  year, 
they  had  repeated  the  Rule  of  Three, 
droned  the  wisdom  of  various  “Readers,” 
halted  down  ranks  of  words.  Excellent 
echoes  these  were  to  give  back,  and  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  right  up-bringing  of 
Lincoln  youth.  Still  it  is  probable. that 
if  air- waves  left  visible  sign,  the  record 
written  upon  the  walls  would  appear 
monotonous.  How,  on  a  sudden,  what 
a  change,  what  surprising  letters  of  gold  I 
They  marched  down  across  the  tangle  of 
8ums  and  rules  like  a  triumphal  proces¬ 
sion.  Perhaps,  when  all  was  done,  if  one 
looked  aright,  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  were  no  fairer  to  look  upon. 

The  eloquence  was  quite  simple,  con¬ 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.  The  children  could  hardly 
help  understanding,  whether  or  not  they 
fully  comprehended.  They  certainly  lis¬ 
tened  intently  enough,  their  small,  watch¬ 
ful  faces  upturned,  studying  the  new 
teacher.  They  liked  him.  There  were 
interesting  ups  and  downs  in  bis  voice; 
and  one  never  could  tell  when  next  he 
was  going  to  smilei,  so  it  was  worth  while 
to  watch.  As  for  what  he  said— well,  no, 
it  was  not  strange;  nothing  is  strange 
under  twelve.  They  lived,  it  appeared, 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  God  had  ever  made. 
(Susan  Matilda  looked  here  a  little 
shocked,  not  being  used  to  the  sound 
out  of  church ;  but  Duck  winked.)  The 
mountains  about  them— East  Peak, 
Mount  Mercy,  Bare  Hill,  Cleft  Mountain 
—were  not  just  piles  of  earth,  did  one 
ever  think  of  that?  They  were  very 
pleasant  to  look  at  because  they  were 
strong  and  graceful,  noble  in  their  shape. 
But  that  was  not  all  either.  They  were 
capable  of  being  real  companions  to  the 
people  who  live  among  them;.  A  moun¬ 
tain  for  a  friend?  Certainly,  nothing 
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simpler.  They  were  ready  enough  for 
their  part,  Mount  Mercy  and  Bast  Peak ; 
that  was  what  they  were  there  for.  It 
lay  with  the  people  to  accept  or  reject 
their  advances*  In  what  did  the  friend¬ 
ship  constat?  Well,  how  was  it  with 
other  friends?  They  knew  one  another 
by  the  shape  of  their  faces,  did  they  not, 
the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair?  Just  so 
we  know  Bast  Peak  by  its  sharp  crest, 
and  Bare  Hill  by  its  open  pasture.  Then 
friends  like  to  be  with  each  other.  It  isn’t 
always  that  they  want  to  talk.  Sometimes 
they  play  along  together  for  half  an  hour 
without  saying  a  word;  yet  neither  for¬ 
gets  for  a  moment  that  the  other  one  is 
there.  JuBt  so,  when  we’re  out  in  the 
fields,  though  Mount  Mercy  certainly 
does  not  say  much  about  it,  we  know 
that  she  is  there,  and  we  like  to  feel 
her  presence,  we  could  not  be  lonely 
with  her.  Think  for  a  moment  how  it 
would  be  if  she  were  taken  away,  and 
that  side  of  the  valley  left  bare.  Should 
we  not  miss  her,  perhaps? 

The  good  deeds  which  the  mountains 
do  us  are  almost  too  many  to  mention. 
They  break  the  force  of  the  wind  lest  it 
hurt  the  valley,  they  send  down  brooks  to 
water  the  fields,  they  summon  the  rain, 
they  yield  fuel  to  make  our  fires,  they 
feed  our  cows  and  sheep.  Truly  we  ought 
to  thank  them  every  day  for  their  friendly 
offices.  But  the  best  of  their  services 
after  all— and  this  mar  seem  strange  at 
first— is  not  so  much  anything  that  they 
do,  as  simply  what  they  are,  entirely 
beautiful.  Perhaps  they  were  not  always 
so;  they  have  lived  a  long,  long  time. 
They  have  had  to  fight  with  heat  and 
cold,  and  tempests  far  more  terrible  than 
any  we  have  now.  They  have  been  tom 
up  with  earthquakes,  and  pounded  and 
scarred  with  ice.  If  we  only  knew,  we 
little  men,  who  can  look  back  such  a  short 
time,  we  might  wonder  how  they  ever 
came  through  such  tremendous  struggles 
at  all.  But  they  did  come  through  and 
were  made  quite  beautiful.  There  is  no 
moment  now  of  the  day  or  year,  summer 
and  winter,  sunshine  and  storm,  when 
they  are  not  just  what  they  should  be; 
they  have  learned  how  to  live,  Think 
what  an  honor  to  have  such  beings  for 
friends  I  Also  what  a  responsibility  1  For 
it  means  that  we,  for  our  part,  can,  and 
must,  and  shall  in  the  end  be  like  them, 
be  ourselves  just  what  we  should  be  and 
therefore  beautiful.  Not  in  our  bodies, 
perhaps— that  doesn’t  matter— but  beau, 
tifol  in  our  lives.  O  surely,  yes  we  can. 
As  yet  it  may  be  that  people,  men  and 
women,  little  boys  and  little  girls,  have 
not  gotten  so  far  along  in  this  matter  of 
living  as  Bast  Peak.  But  then  people  are 
not  so  old.  They  have  not  all  learned  to 
be  patient  and  humble  and  kind  and 
strong,  and,  above  all,  obedient.  Obedi. 
ent,  that’s  the  thing.  When  one  thinks 
how  God  can  do  absolutely  what  he  wants 
to  with  Mount  Mercy,  how  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  mountain  that  wouid 
think  of  resisting  his  will,  one  begins  to 
understand  why  she  is  so  beautiful.  If 
only"— 

David  paused  a  moment.  His  spirit 
leaped  to  the  desired  goal  as  if  it  would 
carry  with  it  not  only  his  own  shortcom¬ 
ings  but  also  the  valley  of  Lincoln  and 
also  the  great  round  world.  That  would 
be  nothing. 

“  It  shall  be  so  in  the  end,  I  know,"  he 


said  in  a  voice  which  made  the  children 
look  at  him  more  closely  than  ever,  though 
his  gaze  was  over  their  heads,  “  and  per¬ 
haps  it  won't  be  so  long.  We  shall  all  be 
quiet  and  perfectly  good,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  will  have  helped  us  along.  ’* 

Por  another  moment  he  mused  with  a 
look  absorbed,  then  he  remembered  his 
audience,  and  returned  to  it,  self-re¬ 
proachful.  The  reproach,  however,  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  he  understood,  as 
he  met  the  various  pairs  of  eyes  regard¬ 
ing  him  steadfastly.  Children  gather 
more  from  what  is  beyond  them  than  is 
commonly  credited.  Indeed,  what  is  it 
but  mystery  that  forms  their  natural  ele¬ 
ment,  behind,  before  and  within?  They 
are  at  home  with  wonder.  And  earnest¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  no  matter  on  what  sub¬ 
ject,  wins  always  their  attention.  It 
would  be  of  course  too  much  to  say  that 
they  understood  all  that  David  had  been 
saying.  Mountains  for  friends?  To  imi¬ 
tate  Mount  Mercy?  Luella  Jenks,  being 
possessed  of  a  limited  imagination,  saw 
herself  planted  with  rocks  and  trees,  and 
suffered  a  hopeless  confusion.  Duck 
Wideawake  was  scornful ;  part  of  Mount 
Mercy  was  his  father’s  cow  pasture.  But 
Nancy  Eldridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
filled  with  pride  and  pleasure.  She  loved 
the  Lincoln  mountains,  and  to  see  them 
thus  recognized  and  exalted  was  matter 
for  rejoicing  with  her.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren,  in  their  varying  degrees  of  quick¬ 
ness  and  dullness,  felt  that  at  least  some¬ 
thing  new  was  here,  and  reached  out  after 
it  bravely.  Happy,  triumphant  season 
when  nothing  is  conceived  of  as  impossi¬ 
ble  of  comprehension!  David  was  re¬ 
assured. 

“It  will  be  splendid,  won’t  it?”  he  said, 
glancing  from  face  to  face.  “But  we’ve 
got  to  work,  I  tell  you.  It  won’t  do  to 
sit  still.  And  that  brings  me  to  a  story.” 

His  voice  changed  somewhat  here,  and 
the  children  sat  up  atraighter.  It  may 
have  been  the  magic  term,  “a  story,” 
that  affected  them  all.  Dnck  imprisoned 
the  flies  he  had  caught  in  his  handkerchief, 
and  prepared  to  listen. 

“There  was  once  on  a  time,”  began 
David,  and  the  room  was  hushed. 

It  was  a  fine  recital.  David's  imagina¬ 
tion  had  taken  fire  by  this  time;  more¬ 
over,  being  stretched  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  abstract,  it  fell  easily  about  the 
concrete,  and  clothed  it  in  shining  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  was  even  as  eye-witness 
that  he  decribed  the  founding  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table,  the  gracious  deeds  of  King  Arthur, 
the  high  purposes  and  the  vows.  In  some 
such  beautiful  valley  as  this,  it  was,  per¬ 
haps.  Yes,  up  the  Lincoln  valley  the 
stately  pageant  swept.  Bejolcing  knights 
and  ladies  laughed  out  across  the  fields. 
Sir  Lancelot,  through  Cleft  Mountain 
gorge,  came  charging  gloriously.  Arms 
rang  and  bogles  sounded.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
tial  scene.  Unconsciously  to  David  the 
words  of  the  grand  old  fable,  as  he  re¬ 
peated  them,  stirred  the  boy  in  him  into 
action,  the  boy  never  far  to  seek,  and  it 
was  rather  as  comrade  to  comrade  than 
as  teacher  to  pupil  that  he  talked.  His 
face  was  flushed  when  he  came  to  a  pause. 
“  Wasn't  it  splendid?  "  he  oried. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  it 
was  splendid.  Duck  foigot  himself,  gave 
a  faint  cheer,  and  lost  afi  the  files  he  had 
caught,  by  reason  of  waving  his  hand. 


“Well,  Duck,  what  is  it?  ” 

“  I  choose  to  be  Sir  Lancelot." 

There  was  at  any  rate  no  dullness  in 
Duck’s  intelligence,  however  matters 
might  stand  with  him  when  it  came  to 
perversity.  He  saw  the  point  at  issue. 
Dayid  rejoiced  over  him,  though  he 
checked  him  gently  now. 

“Hot  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  Duck,”  he 
said;  “  we  have  not  come  to  naming  yet. 
There  is  ever  so  much  more  to  tell.  You 
must  wait." 

He  pulled  out  his  watch.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise,  he  had  been  talking  an  hour.  He 
had  not  meant  to  take  quite  so  much 
time  away  from  the  ordinary  school 
routine  even  for  an  opening  speech.  He 
stood  back,  drew  a  long  breath,  as  one 
who  says,  “Well!”  and  leaves  an  en¬ 
thralling  subject;  then  he  took  up  an 
arithmetic  hook. 

“  To  fight  with  fractions  is  one  of  our 
duties  as  knights,”  he  said  cheerfully. 
“The  class  in  fractions  will  form.” 

A  small  hand  went  up  in  the  corner. 

“  Well,  Nancy?  ”  He  waited,  inquiring. 

“And  the  mountains,  Mr.  Bruce?  ” 

Nancy's  loyalty,  being  of  a  steadfast 
kind,  had  reverted  from  knights,  thrill¬ 
ing  though  they  certainly  were,  back  to 
mountains,  the  grave  old  friends.  She 
would  not  have  them  lost  sight  of  in  the 
midst  of  stirring  episode.  There  was  a 
connection,  she  apprehended,  between 
the  first  and  the  second  halves  of 
the  morning’s  talk.  David  responded 
promptly. 

“And  the  mountains.  Thank  you, 
Nancy.  I*  ought  to  have  made  that 
clear.” 

For  a  moment  again  he  looked  over 
the  heads  of  the  children,  out  through 
the  open  door. 

“Banded  together  from  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  from  the  beginning 
of  time ;  what  an  invincible  order !  ”  he 
he  said  half  to  himself.  Then  aloud, 
in  a  different  tone:  “The  mountains  are 
knights,  too,  Nancy;  you  will  see  how 
it  is ;  I  will  tell  you,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  story.  We  are  all  of  us  knights 
together,  they  and  we,  with  just  one  work 
to  do — all  the  world  one  great  work.” 

‘  He  smiled  reassuringly,  holding  the 
child’s  eyes  a  moment.  That  his  young 
audience  should  be  puzzled  was  matter 
neither  of  surprise  nor  of  regret  to  him. 
Perplexity  was  good.  What  else  was  the 
first  stage  of  any  growth?  If  he  had 
accomplished  nothing  else  that  morning, 
he  had  at  least  seen  to  it  that  for  once 
in  their  lives  his  pupils  were  thoroughly 
mystified.  Humor  touched  him  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  earnestness,  at  the 
thought  of  the  great  bewilderment  of 
infant  minds  cast  loose  in  transcendental 
philosophy,  and  he  almost  laughed  aloud ; 
but  he  did  not  relent.  The  memory  of  the 
dear  amazement  of  his  own  early  days, 
beautiful  with  wonder,  was  present  with 
him  yet. 

Doubtless  it  was,  thou  David,  not  yet 
so  very  old.  The  guardian  angel  of  school¬ 
rooms  must  bare  laughed,  beholding  him 
so  wise  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils.  When 
did  his  days  cease  to  be  mystical,  and 
when  did  he  learn  so  much? 

The  rest  of  the  day  went  by  soberly 
enough.  The  whitewashed  walls  re¬ 
echoed  familiar  sounds  again.  Beneath 
the  letters  of  gold,  once  more  Sums  and 
ranks  of  words.  The  bid  regime  W As  in 
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force.  Yet  still  there  was  a  difference. 
Zbe  dullest'  child  felt  vaguely  that  the 
teaching  of  Hr.  David  Bruce  was  not  as 
the  teaching  of  Miss  Murphy,  and  adapted 
itself  to  the  change  with  the  ready,  un¬ 
conscious  flexibility  of  childhood.  The. 
walls  could  have  said,  for  one  thing,  that 
never  had  they  echoed  fewer  sounds  of 
disorder.  And  Duck  missed  only  five 
words. 

“Good-by,”  David  said  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  session. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway,  shaking  bands 
one  by  one  with  the  children.  The  shy 
little  girl,  whose  name  was  Lucy  Bridges, 
lingered  and  hesitated,  her  eyes  upon  his 
face.  He  held  her  hand  a  moment. 

“I  shall  come  to  see  you,  sometime, 
Lucy,”  he  promised. 

Haney  passed  out  in  her  turn.  She 
looked  at  the  teacher  gravely.  He  seemed 
to  her  august,  like  a  prophet,— what  did 
Haney  know  of  prophets?— like  a  book, 
then,  personified,  a  blue  and  gold  book, 
such  as  she  took  from  the  lowest  Bhelf  in 
her  father’s  library,  and  read  with  forget¬ 
ful  pleasure  on  the  kitchen  window- Bill. 
It  was  only  the  blue  and  gold  book  that 
had  ever  told  her  such  wonderful  things 
as  David.  And  just  as,  towards  the  book, 
in  the  midst  of  all  hor  respect,  she  had 
yet  a  feeling  of  unabashed  comradeship, 
so  also  with  David  she  felt  no  restraint. 

The  last  child  being  gone,  he  turned 
back  into  the  schoolroom,  and  put  his 
books  away.  He  whistled  softly  under 
his  breath.  The  morning  of  the  day,  after 
all,  does  not  hold  the  day’s  best  gladness. 
fTo  be  continued.] 
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